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Shanaha 

Acting Pentagon chief says 
US could deploy more troops 
amid Iran tensions but 
denies reported number?, 


By Corey Dickstein 
Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — Acting Defense Secretary Pat 
Shanahan said Thursday that the United States is 
considering a deployment of new troops to the Middle 
East to shore up force protection amid recent height¬ 
ened tensions with Iran. 

But he also denied news reports such orders could 
include 5,000 to 10,000 servicemembers. 

Shanahan told reporters at the Pentagon that he and 
other top national security officials had not made any 
decisions about potential troop movements. However, 
he acknowledged for the first time that President Don¬ 


ald Trump’s administration was considering sending 
more troops into the Middle East, after the Pentagon 
recently expedited a deployment of a carrier strike 
group and sent a bomber task force and Patriot mis¬ 
siles into the region. 

“There is no 5,000 number. There is no 10,000 num¬ 
ber,” Shanahan said, denying the reporting of those 
figures by Reuters and The Associated Press, respec¬ 
tively. “What we’re looking at is — are there things we 
can do to enhance force protection in the Middle East? 
It may involve sending additional troops.” 

SEE BUILDUP ON PAGE 7 


More Patriot missile launchers 
like this one in Kuwait, along 
with more ships and troops, 
could soon be headed 
to the Middle East. 

Matthew KEELEP/Courtesy of the U.S. Army 
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Tornado hits Missouri capital as deadly storms sweep state 


By David A. Lieb 

Associated Press 

JEFFERSON CITY, Mo. — A tornado 
tore apart buildings in Missouri’s capital 
city as severe weather swept across the 
state overnight, killing at least three peo¬ 
ple and injuring nearly two dozen others. 

The National Weather Service con¬ 


firmed that the large and destructive tor¬ 
nado moved over Jefferson City shortly 
before midnight Wednesday. 

“Across the state, Missouri’s first re¬ 
sponders once again responded quickly 
and with strong coordination as much of 
the state dealt with extremely dangerous 
conditions that left people injured, trapped 


in homes, and tragically led to the death of 
three people,” Gov. Mike Parson said. 

The three deaths occurred more than 
150 miles away near Golden City in Mis¬ 
souri’s southwest corner, Missouri Public 
Safety said. 

Kenneth Harris, 86, and his 83-year-old 
wife. Opal, were found dead Wednesday 


night about 200 yards from their home out¬ 
side Golden City, Missouri State Highway 
Patrol Sgt. John Lueckenhoff said. Betty 
Berg, 56, also was killed and her husband, 
Mark, was seriously injured when their 
mobile home was destroyed just west of the 
city, Lueckenhoff said. 

SEE TORNADO ON PAGE 10 
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Bill would give 3.1% raise to troops 

First draft of spending plan also outlines additional aid for military spouses 


By Claudia Grisales 
Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — A Senate panel on 
Thursday advanced the first draft of a $750 
billion defense policy package, which includes 
a proposed 3.1% pay raise for servicemem- 
bers, new military housing protections and 
professional licensing opportunities for relo¬ 
cated spouses. 

The Senate Armed Services Committee 
rolled out the new series of efforts as part 
of its proposal for the next National Defense 
Authorization Act, which directs policy and 
spending plans for the Defense Department. 
The measure is slated for the 2020 fiscal year, 
which begins Oct. 1. 

The panel’s NDAA now heads to the Repub¬ 
lican-controlled Senate floor, while the House 
Armed Services Committee is set to draft 
their version of the legislation next month. 

“Our NDAA provides for $750 billion for 
national security, providing the resources 
our military needs to maintain our superior¬ 
ity,” Sen. Jim Inhofe, R-Okla., chairman of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee, said in a 
statement Thursday. “It ensures our service- 
members —all volunteers—and their families 
have the training, resources and equipment 
they need to complete the mission. Each and 
every provision addresses some of the most 
pressing challenges facing our military: cur¬ 
tailing threats from great power competitors 
and rogue regimes, securing new warfighting 
frontiers of space and cyberspace, and ad¬ 
dressing management issues within the De¬ 
partment of Defense, in particular, privatized 
housing. I thank the committee for their hard 
work, and I look forward to strong support of 
this bill on the Senate floor.” 

In March, President Donald Trump’s ad¬ 
ministration requested a $750 billion national 
security package, which includes funding for 
the Pentagon and other agencies such as the 
Department of Energy. Broken down further, 
the Trump administration was seeking $718.3 


billion specifically for Department of Defense 
programs in 2020. 

In recent months, the Senate and House 
Armed Services Committees have held doz¬ 
ens of hearings for the 2020 budget priorities 
on a wide-ranging list of challenges facing 
the military. Unlike last year, military family 
concerns drew much attention, from dilapi¬ 
dated and dangerous conditions at housing 
properties across the country to struggles for 
spouses looking for work after relocations. 

The Senate panel’s NDAA includes dozens 
of provisions addressing the military priva¬ 
tized housing “scandal” revealed in report¬ 
ing last year by Reuters, said Sen. Tim Kaine, 
D-Va. Among those provisions, the legisla¬ 
tion includes reforms to the Military Housing 
Privatization Initiative, a new “Tenant Bill of 
Rights,” boosts oversight, empowers families 
in disputes with housing contractors and in¬ 
stalls new quality control measures, lawmak¬ 
ers said Thursday. 

The committee said the legislation moves 
will re-engage the chain of command to ad¬ 
dress the “recent, egregious problems with 
the health and safety of private, on-base hous¬ 
ing across the country.” 

Kaine said the bill of rights measure is sim¬ 
ilar to one circulated by the Army recently. 
And it allows families to withhold housing 
payments when there’s a dispute. 

“I think having a process by which military 
members can withhold rent is really impor¬ 
tant,” Kaine said Thursday in a call with re¬ 
porters. “That’s what commercial tenants get 
and enabling military families to have a pro¬ 
cess ... is really important.” 

The legislation also addresses professional 
licenses for military spouses. This follows a 
move earlier this month when several Senate 
Republicans and Democrats joined second 
lady Karen Pence to introduce new legisla¬ 
tion to ease obstacles when it comes to mili¬ 
tary spouses who must seek new licenses 
following relocations. The provision by Sens. 


Jeanne Shaheen, D-N.H., and Tom Cotton, 
R-Ark., would standardize licensing require¬ 
ments across states and could cover spouses 
who work as teachers, nurses, dentists, coun¬ 
selors, social workers, veterinarians, real es¬ 
tate agents and other positions. 

One in three military spouses work in ca¬ 
reers that require an occupational license and 
too many of them are forced to recertify as 
they move. Cotton said at a news conference 
this month on the measure. 

The Senate panel’s NDAA legislation also 
provides a 3.1% pay raise for the military, the 
largest in a decade, and supports the adminis¬ 
tration’s end-strength requests. It authorizes 
$10 billion for the purchase of 94 F-35 fighters 
and $24.1 billion for 12 new ships, including 
three Arleigh Burke-class destroyers. The 
proposal also establishes a Space Force com¬ 
mand under the Air Force, compromising on 
a Trump plan to create a new costly, separate 
military service branch. The Democrat-con¬ 
trolled House has signaled it wouldn’t support 
a new military branch. 

The Senate panel approved the proposal in 
a 25 to 2 vote. 

“This agreement bolsters national defense, 
invests in advanced technologies and cut¬ 
ting-edge capabilities, and includes needed 
reforms to support our forces in a dynamic 
and changing environment,” Rhode Island 
Sen. Jack Reed, the ranking Democrat on the 
Senate Armed Services Committee, said in 
a statement. “The committee’s bill enhances 
America’s security and advances our national 
interests. It will help provide our troops with 
the tools and training they need today, while 
also looking forward and addressing the chal¬ 
lenges of tomorrow. Congress must work to¬ 
gether to keep our military strong, efficient, 
innovative, and capable of safeguarding our 
nation and deterring conflict. This bill is a 
positive step forward.” 

grTsafes.claudi’a@strIpes.com 

Twitter: ©cgrisales 


Officer found 
dead aboard 
Arlington 

Stars and Stripes 

The Navy identified on Thurs¬ 
day the sailor found dead on 
the USS Arlington as Ft. Kaylie 
Ludwig. 

Ludwig, a medical corps officer, 
was found unresponsive on Mon¬ 
day and pronounced dead aboard 
the San An¬ 
tonio-class 
amphibious 
transport 
dock ship 
USS Arling¬ 
ton, US. 

6th Fleet 
spokesman 
Kyle Raines 
said in a 
statement. 

At the time, 
the ship was in Rota, Spain, for a 
regularly scheduled port visit. 

Ludwig began her naval ser¬ 
vice in 2013 and was assigned to 
Arlington in July 2018, Raines 
said. The Naval Criminal Inves¬ 
tigative Service is conducting an 
investigation. 

Arlington is homeported in 
Norfolk, Va., and is conducting 
naval operations in the US. 6th 
Fleet area of operations in sup¬ 
port of US. national security 
interests in Europe and Africa, 
Raines said. 

The Defense Department an¬ 
nounced the deployment May 
10, along with the White House’s 
announcement of similar deploy¬ 
ments for the USS Abraham Lin¬ 
coln Carrier Strike Group and a 
bomber task force, in a warning 
to the Iranians that any attack on 
Americans would be met with a 
military response. 
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Navy ships transit Taiwan Strait 


By Caitlin Doornbos 
Stars and Stripes 

The Navy on Wednesday sent two ships 
through the Taiwan Strait, marking the 
fifth month in a row that U.S. vessels have 
passed through the contentious waterway. 

Destroyer USS Preble and the oil tank¬ 
er USNS Walter S. Diehl sailed the strait 
north to south, according to The Associ¬ 
ated Press and the Pacific Fleet headquar¬ 
ters at Joint Base Pearl Harbor-Hickam, 
Hawaii. 

“The ships’ transit through the Taiwan 
Strait demonstrates the U.S. commitment 
to a free and open Indo-Pacific. The U.S. 
Navy will continue to fly, sail and oper¬ 
ate anywhere international law allows,” 
according to an email Thursday from 
Pacific Fleet spokesman Cmdr. Nathan J. 
Christensen. 

China regularly protests foreign war¬ 
ships sailing the 100-mile-wide strait 
without first seeking its permission. 

In early April, the French frigate Ven- 
demiaire transited the strait, shadowed by 
the Chinese military, according to an April 
25 report by the Reuters news agency. In 
response, China disinvited France from a 
naval parade April 22 marking the 70th 


By Brian Melley and Julie Watson 
Associated Press 

SAN DIEGO—A judge delayed the mur¬ 
der case Wednesday of a decorated Navy 
SEAL to first make sure the government’s 
monitoring of defense team emails did not 
compromise his right to a fair trial. 

Lawyers defending Special Operations 
Chief Edward Gallagher want the judge in 
the case removed because he was aware 
prosecutors planted tracking software in 
emails sent to the defense team and a jour¬ 
nalist in an effort to find the source of news 
leaks. 

Defense attorney Tim Parlatore said 
prosecutors may have misled the judge 
about the unusual tactic and he plans to 
ask that they be disqualified from the high- 
profile case. 

“What we believed is that the judge au¬ 
thorized prosecutors to spy on the defense 
team,” Parlatore said after the hearing. 
“Now looking at things it appears that pros¬ 
ecutors may have lied to the judge and that 
he didn’t authorize it and he didn’t know 
what they were really doing.” 

Gallagher, who was dressed in Navy 
whites at the hearing, was scheduled to 
face trial Tuesday on charges he killed a 
wounded Islamic State prisoner under his 
care in 2017. He is also charged with shoot¬ 
ing two civilians in Iraq and opening fire 
on crowds. 

Now that trial date is in doubt as the de¬ 
fense tries to learn more about the email 
tracking and whether it violated attorney- 
client privilege and protections against il¬ 
legal searches. 

Dozens of Republican congressmen have 
championed Gallagher’s cause, claiming 
he’s an innocent war hero being unfairly 
prosecuted. President Donald Trump got 
him moved from the brig to better confine¬ 
ment in a military hospital with access to 
his lawyers and family. 

Parlatore, who said his team includes 
Marc Mukasey, one of Trump’s attorneys, 
did not reach out to the president but ac¬ 
knowledged he could pardon Gallagher or 
dismiss the case. 


anniversary of the founding of China’s 
navy, according to Reuters. 

The strait separates the island of Tai¬ 
wan, which China regards as a breakaway 
province, from the Chinese mainland. 
Under the “One China” policy, the U.S. ac¬ 
knowledges that China asserts sovereignty 
over Taiwan, but considers Taiwan’s status 
as unsettled. 

Chief of Naval Operations Adm. John 
Richardson, during a visit with Chinese 
military officials in January, re-affirmed 
the U.S. commitment to One China, he told 
reporters in Tokyo after the exchange. 

Since then, US. vessels, including a 
Coast Guard cutter, have passed through 
the strait once a month. The transit 
Wednesday by the Preble and the Diehl 
marked the seventh such passage by a U.S. 
vessel in eight months. U.S. vessels report¬ 
edly sailed through there three times in all 
of 2018. 

The destroyers USS Stethem and USS 
William P. Lawrence sailed the strait to¬ 
gether on April 28-29. The Coast Guard 
cutter Bertholf and the destroyer USS 
Curtis Wilbur made the passage on March 
24-25. 

doornbos.caitlingjstripes.com 
Twitter: (aCaitlinDoornbos 


The New York Times, citing two U.S. of¬ 
ficials, reported that the White House has 
requested expedited documentation need¬ 
ed to pardon several troops, including Gal¬ 
lagher, around Memorial Day. 

“Ultimately my goal, my primary duty, 
is to get my client home to his family and 
to have him, you know, not be facing jail 
time,” Parlatore said outside court. “So if 
offered a pardon, would he accept? I bet he 
would.” 

The hearing at 
Naval Base San Diego 
began with a tense ex¬ 
change between Par¬ 
latore and the judge, 
Capt. Aaron Rugh. 

Rugh admonished 
Parlatore to show re¬ 
spect and answer his 
questions. 

Parlatore said Rugh 
could be a material 
witness to the case 
and the judge said he was open to recus¬ 
ing himself but didn’t know if that would 
be necessary. 

Parlatore said the prosecution had 
downplayed what the software captured. 
He asked to let a defense expert examine 
the extent of the intrusion and determine if 
metadata extracted could be linked to iden¬ 
tify specific people. 

Parlatore said a search warrant would 
have been necessary to get that informa¬ 
tion legally and that investigation docu¬ 
ments he was provided show the effort was 
done without proper authorization. 

Parlatore asked who else knew about the 
email tracking and Rugh told the prosecu¬ 
tion to provide a list of “anybody that put 
their hands on this.” 

Prosecutors were relatively quiet dur¬ 
ing the hearing that lasted more than two 
hours. A Navy spokesman refused to com¬ 
ment on the case. 

Gallagher has pleaded not guilty to all 
counts. His lawyers said he did not murder 
anyone, and that disgruntled SEALs made 
the accusations because they wanted to get 
rid of a demanding platoon leader. 



Bryan NiECEL/Courtesy of the U.S. Navy 


The destroyer USS Preble, seen in April, 
made a passage with the USNS Walter 
S. Diehl through the Taiwan Strait on 
Wednesday. 


Gallagher’s supervisor, Lt. Jacob Portier, 
is fighting charges of conduct unbecoming 
an officer for allegedly conducting Galla¬ 
gher’s reenlistment ceremony next to the 
corpse. 

The judge asked the prosecution to ad¬ 
dress the leaks that included documents 
disclosed to lawyers that were under court 
order not to be shared. 

Parlatore said the leak investigation 
targeted the defense team and civilian 
lawyers in the case, including Portier’s at¬ 
torney, Jeremiah J. Sullivan III and attor¬ 
ney Brian Ferguson, who represents SEAL 
witnesses in the case. 

Parlatore said the leak investigation had 
also gone so far as to conduct extensive 
background checks on the defense that 
turned up a speeding ticket Parlatore got 
in 2003. It also unearthed military records 
of lawyers who served in the armed forces 
and Carl Prine, a Marine Corps veteran 
who as the Navy Times editor and reporter 
has broken several stories in the case. 

Reports indicate they found no illegal 
activity by the lawyers or Prine, Parlatore 
said. 

Jeff Houston, a spokesman for Naval 
Criminal Investigative Service, or NCIS, 
said in an email to The Associated Press 
that the investigation into leaks is law¬ 
ful and legitimate and had appropriate 
oversight. 

The tracking software embedded in an 
unusual logo of an American flag with a 
bald eagle perched on the scales of justice 
beneath the signature of lead prosecutor 
Cmdr. Christopher Czaplak was discov¬ 
ered two weeks ago by defense lawyers. 
Two days later, the prosecutor acknowl¬ 
edged the scheme in a closed-door hearing, 
but refused to provide details. 

Rugh said the monitoring ended May 
10. He asked for a letter from senior Navy 
officials to clarify if anyone is still under 
investigation for the leaks, including 
prosecutors. 

The discovery has led to criticism that 
the prosecution trampled on press free¬ 
doms and violated the defendants’ rights to 
a fair trial. 


Commander 
defends US 
readiness in 
South Korea 

By Wyatt Olson 
Stars and Stripes 

FORT SHATTER, Hawaii — Combined 
training and readiness have not flagged in 
South Korea despite suspension of large- 
scale exercises last year, the commander 
of U.S. Forces Korea said Wednesday. 

“I want to be crystal clear about it,” 
Gen. Robert Abrams said at the three-day 
Land Forces Pacific Symposium in Hono¬ 
lulu. “Combined training and readiness, 
it has hasn’t slowed down one bit. We are 
continuing to conduct very rigorous com¬ 
bined training at echelon, over 100 exer¬ 
cises thus far in 2019 alone. It happens at 
multiple levels.” 

Abrams fiercely defended the suspen¬ 
sion of the large-scale exercises announced 
after President Donald Trump met with 
North Korean leader Kim Jong Un in June 
in Singapore. 

“This was a pru¬ 
dent action in support 
of diplomacy,” he 
said during a keynote 
speech followed by a 
question-and-answer 
session for an audi¬ 
ence of primarily sol¬ 
diers from the U.S. 
and Pacific partner 
nations. 

“Following those 
suspensions, we have worked to evolve our 
exercise design and execution by tuning 
four dials: size, scope, volume and timing, 
bringing us into harmony with ongoing 
diplomatic efforts. 

“The result is the alliance’s decision to 
conclude our series of legacy exercises 
and the alliance’s decision to develop new 
activities that are better suited to our cur¬ 
rent operational environment.” 

The modification of exercises was not “a 
concession,” he said, bristling at reports 
that the United States gave away more 
than it got in the Singapore tete-a-tete. 

“We continue to validate our combined 
defense posture,” he said. “Any sugges¬ 
tions to the contrary — and I’ve heard 
them all — are simply not true. This is a 
theme, most often repeated by theorists 
and pundits, who simply do not know the 
ground truth.” 

He did, however, concede a mqjor dif¬ 
ference in how such drills have been con¬ 
ducted since the Singapore talks. 

“We just don’t talk about it,” he said, 
adding that combined South Korean and 
U.S. forces go about “quiet, professional 
work.” 

Abrams equivocated when asked by an 
audience member whether the firing of 
short-range missiles by North Korea ear¬ 
lier this month was an indication its mili¬ 
tary was fielding new capabilities. 

“So, characterizing recent events, it all 
depends where you sit,” he said. “My own 
perspective is that militaries around the 
world conduct routine military activities 
that include training of their specific ca¬ 
pabilities. We ought to just leave it at that. 

“I can tell you this: Recent activities on 
the peninsula by [North Korea] have not 
changed the palpable reduction of tensions 
on the peninsula, and the door for diplo¬ 
macy remains open. 

“We have a very good site-picture of 
what is and is not going on in North Korea,” 
he said. 

olson.wyatt(I)stripes.com 
Twitter: @WyattWOIson 
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DOD to set up 
migrant housing 
along border 


The Washington Post 

Acting defense secretary Pat¬ 
rick Shanahan has approved a 
request from the Department of 
Homeland Security to construct 
temporary tent housing facilities 
for 7,500 adult migrants to allevi¬ 
ate what the Pentagon described 
as an ongoing humanitarian and 
security crisis on the southern 
border. 

Chris Miller, a spokesman 
for the Pentagon, said in a state¬ 
ment late Wednesday that the 
temporary facilities would house 
“single adult male and female 
aliens” processed by Customs 
and Border Protection and turned 
over to the custody of Immigra¬ 
tion and Customs Enforcement. 

The Pentagon will loan and 
erect tents on prepared land iden¬ 
tified by DHS, and conduct site 
assessments over the next two 
weeks to determine the scope, 
cost and timeline to construct the 
temporary housing facilities in 
Arizona and Texas, Miller said. 

“Military personnel will not 
operate the facilities and will only 
erect the tents,” Miller said. “Op¬ 
erating the facilities remains the 


responsibility of DHS.” 

Officials will be conducting the 
site assessments in the Tucson 
and Yuma sectors in Arizona and 
near the Tornillo, Donna, Lar¬ 
edo and Del Rio ports of entry in 
Texas, according to Miller. 

DHS is asking the military to 
erect the temporary housing be¬ 
cause the federal agency is fac¬ 
ing limited capacity to house the 
large flow of migrants who are 
being apprehended by Border Pa¬ 
trol after coming over the south¬ 
ern border into the United States. 

The flow of migrants over the 
southwestern border with Mexico 
has been spiking, straining an al¬ 
ready stretched system for pro¬ 
cessing and housing those who 
are apprehended. The influx has 
led to what officials are describ¬ 
ing as an emergency due to the 
overwhelming number of people 
in custody. 

CBP detained 109,144 migrants 
in April, a 6 percent increase from 
the previous month, and the larg¬ 
est number to cross the border in 
a month since 2007. Nearly 45,000 
unaccompanied children have 
crossed into the United States in 
the past six months alone. 


Former Mo. governor 
expecting to deploy 


The Kansas City (Mo.) Star 

JEFFERSON CITY, Mo. 
— Former Missouri Gov. Eric 
Greitens has told friends and sup¬ 
porters in recent weeks that he 
plans to deploy with the Navy to 
the Middle East in the fall and 
hopes his fourth book will be pub¬ 
lished later this year. 

Earlier this month Greitens 
attended a gathering in Frank¬ 
lin County organized by long¬ 
time GOP activist Robbie Brouk, 
where he shared his short-term 
plans regarding his return to ac¬ 
tive Navy service and forthcom¬ 
ing book. 

Greitens has also shared his 
plans with others in meetings 
across the state over the past 
month, multiple sources told The 
Kansas City Star. 

In 2017, Greitens, 45, was put 
on inactive status with the Stand¬ 
by Reserve, which allowed him 
to retain his commission but not 
to accrue time served to apply 
toward retirement. The status 
comes with no pay and does not 
make him eligible for promotion. 

He applied for a transfer to 
selected reserves in April 2019 
and late Wednesday the Navy 


confirmed that he had been ap¬ 
proved to return to active status 
as a general unrestricted line of¬ 
ficer. That means he is authorized 
to return as 



Greitens 


said Greitens is now affiliated 
with the Navy Operational Sup¬ 
port Center in St. Louis. 

Houghton Mifflin Harcourt, 
which published Greitens’ previ¬ 
ous three books, told the Star it 
does not have anything new from 
Greitens under contract. 

Greitens, a Republican, re¬ 
signed from office a year ago 
next week, succumbing to an ava¬ 
lanche of scandals and criminal 
charges — including accusations 
that he engaged in violent and co¬ 
ercive sexual misconduct during 
a 2015 affair. 



Petros Karadjias/AP 


F-35 Lightning warpianes 

British soldiers wave to F-35 aircraft after they landed at Akrotiri air base near the city of Limassol, 
Cyprus, on Tuesday. Six F-35 Lightning warplanes, the U.K.’s newest fighter, arrived at the British base 
to carry out training and a systems test in the aircraft’s first overseas deployment for the U.K. The six- 
week deployment is to be a part of Exercise Lightning Dawn where pilots will put the planes through 
their paces, test logistics and sharpen ground crew training. 


SpaceX challenges Air Force contract 
with competing companies for rockets 


Los Angeles Times 

Elon Musk-led SpaceX is for¬ 
mally challenging the U.S. Air 
Force’s decision last year to 
award a round of rocket devel¬ 
opment contracts to competi¬ 
tors, arguing that the Hawthorne 
company’s entire proposal was 
incorrectly deemed the one with 
“highest risk.” 

In October, the Air Force 
awarded a combined total of 
about $2 billion to United Launch 
Alliance — a joint venture of 
Boeing Co. and Lockheed Mar¬ 
tin Corp. — as well as Northrop 
Grumman Corp. and Jeff Bezos’ 
Blue Origin for development of 
new U.S.-produced rockets that 
could carry national security sat¬ 
ellites to orbit. All three compa¬ 
nies were set to initially receive 
$181 million. 

A second phase of the competi¬ 
tion will award actual national se¬ 
curity satellite launch contracts 
to rocket companies. SpaceX, 
despite not winning one of the ini¬ 
tial launch service agreements, is 
still eligible to bid, the Air Force 
has said. 

SpaceX’s protest, which was 
filed last week in the U.S. Court 
of Federal Claims, alleges that 
the Air Force Space and Missile 
Systems Center’s evaluation and 
award decision was “arbitrary 
and capricious and contrary to 
law.” 

The Space and Missile Systems 
Center did not immediately re¬ 
spond to a request for comment. 

SpaceX said it proposed using 
its workhorse Falcon 9 rocket and 
its Falcon Heavy rocket, which 
has launched twice, for all na¬ 
tional security missions sched¬ 
uled prior to late 2025, which 
represented most of the launches. 
SpaceX bid its proposed Starship 


rocket system — which Musk in¬ 
tends to use for future Mars mis¬ 
sions — for the “tiny fraction” of 
national security space launches 
set to launch no earlier than late 
2025. 

SpaceX claims that because 
Starship is still in development, 
the Air Force rated its entire pro¬ 
posal as the “highest risk” port¬ 
folio, despite the fact that ULA, 
Northrop Grumman and Blue 
Origin also bid rockets currently 
under development. 

In its protest, SpaceX also said 
the Air Force’s award decisions 
“best served the needs of ULA” 
since Blue Origin and Northrop 
Grumman were also making 
rocket engines or solid-fuel rock¬ 
et motors for ULA’s proposed 
launch vehicle, Vulcan Centaur. 

By challenging the awards 
decision, SpaceX said it “does 
not seek any advantage, but only 
the opportunity to compete for 
national security missions on a 
fair and level playing field.” The 
company said it was not chal¬ 
lenging the second phase of the 
competition. 

SpaceX is seeking that the 
court prohibit any further gov¬ 
ernment investment or company 
performance under the initial 
launch service agreements; that 
the proposals for Phase One be 
reevaluated “in accordance with 
the stated evaluation criteria and 
on an equal basis”; and that a new 
award decision be made, accord¬ 
ing to the bid protest. 

This is not the first time Musk 
has challenged national security 
launch contracts. In 2014, Musk 
filed a lawsuit against the Air 
Force to challenge a so-called 
block-buy contract the military 
gave to ULA, though he later 
dropped the suit after the service 


agreed to open more launches to 
competition. 

Currently, SpaceX and ULA 
are the only companies certified 
to carry sensitive spy satellites to 
orbit. 
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PACIFIC _ 

US body armor found with remains in DMZ 



Photos courtesy of the South Korean Defense Ministry 


A team from MAKRI, the South Korean agency for recovering soldiers’ remains, found 
artifacts and remains from the Korean War this week at an excavated DMZ site. 


By Kim Gamel and Yoo Kyong Chang 

Stars and Stripes 

SEOUL, South Korea — Body armor 
that belonged to American soldiers along 
with Chinese gas masks were unearthed 
with the remains of Korean War dead in 
the heavily fortified border area that di¬ 
vides the peninsula, the defense ministry 
said Thursday. 

Search teams have found 321 bone frag¬ 
ments and nearly 23,000 items from sol¬ 
diers who died during fierce battles in the 
Demilitarized Zone since April 1, accord¬ 
ing to a press release. 

The Pentagon announced earlier this 
month that it had given up hope on resum¬ 
ing joint U.S.-North Korean searches for 
remains this year amid a diplomatic stale¬ 
mate over efforts to persuade Pyongyang 
to give up its nuclear weapons. 

But South Korea has pushed forward 
with efforts to recover the remains of 
troops killed in the DMZ during the 1950- 
53 war, which ended with an armistice in¬ 
stead of a peace treaty. 

The search area known as Arrowhead 
Ridge, or Hill 281, was the site of fierce 
battles as American, French and South 
Korean soldiers fought to repel Chinese 
forces trying to invade from the North. But 
it has long been in the no-go buffer zone 
that has been lined with barbed wire and 
land mines since the war ended. 

In the fall, the two Koreas began re¬ 
moving land mines to allow searches for 
remains in the area as part of efforts to 
improve bilateral relations in parallel with 
U.S.-North Korean nuclear talks, which 
have deadlocked. 

Seoul unilaterally resumed excavations 
on April 1, finding five pieces of U.S. mili¬ 
tary body armor, 14 Chinese gas masks 
and a dog tag belonging to a French sol¬ 


dier, the ministry said, releasing a photo of 
what appears to be an American soldier’s 
bulletproof vest. 

Search crews with the defense ministry’s 
agency for killed in action recovery and 
identification, known as MAKRI, found 
101 bone fragments this week, bringing 
the total to 321, it said. Officials said the 
number of people found has yet to be de¬ 


termined, pending DNA analysis. 

More than 7,600 American troops re¬ 
main missing from the war, with 5,300 
believed lost in the North, according to the 
Defense POW/MIA Accounting Agency. 
More than 133,000 South Koreans are still 
unaccounted for, officials have said. 

Hopes were raised last year when North 
Korea returned 55 cases of remains as part 



Body armor that apparently belonged to 
an American soldier during the Korean 
War was found during a search at a site in 
the DMZ. 

of a commitment to do so that was reached 
by President Donald Trump and North Ko¬ 
rean leader Kim Jong Un during their first 
summit on June 12 in Singapore. 

Three American servicemembers have 
been identified from those remains so far. 

U.S. officials sought to extend that agree¬ 
ment to joint searches in the North, but 
the accounting agency said on May 8 that 
it had not heard from the North Koreans 
since a second summit between Trump 
and Kim ended with no agreement in late 
February. 

That left the agency with insufficient 
time to “plan, coordinate, and conduct field 
operations” in the North this year, spokes¬ 
man Lt. Col. Kenneth Hoffman said in a 
statement. 

The United States found hundreds of 
servicemembers during joint searches in 
North Korea from 1996 to 2005, but those 
were suspended amid rising tensions. 

gamel.kim@stripes.com 
Twitter; @kimgamel 
chang.kyong@stripes.com 


New leadership for Camp 
Casey training, readiness 


By Kim Gamel 

Stars and Stripes 

CAMP CASEY, South Korea 
— The 2nd Infantry Division wel¬ 
comed a new deputy commander 
for maneuver during a ceremony 
on Thursday at Camp Casey, a 
sprawling 
base near 
the border 
with North 
Korea. 

Col. Gene 
Meredith re¬ 
placed Brig. 

Gen. Stephen 
Maranian in 
the position, 
which is re¬ 
sponsible 
for oversee¬ 
ing the division’s training and 
readiness. 

Division commander Mgj. Gen. 
Scott McKean praised Maranian, 
who will go on to lead the Army 
University at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kan. 

“From the counterfire task 
force to counter (weapons of 
mass destruction) operations in 
Warrior Strike to gunnery and 
live fire exercises, Steve has mas¬ 
terfully led, coached, taught and 
mentored our troops,” McKean 


said. 

Meredith previously served in 
South Korea as the chief of the 
commander’s initiatives group. 

Local officials from the sur¬ 
rounding city of Dongducheon 
also attended the ceremony, 
which included the presentation 
of honors and the transfer of the 
division patch from Maranian to 
Meredith. 

“While the faces, patches and 
units may change, the mission, 
the friendships and the alliance 
remain ever constant,” Maranian 
said. 

The 2nd ID became the first 
combined division in 2015, mean¬ 
ing that South Korean soldiers 
serve alongside their American 
counterparts on a fully integrated 
basis. 

The division’s headquarters 
has moved to Camp Humphreys 
as part of a long-delayed reloca¬ 
tion of most U.S. forces south of 
Seoul. 

But Camp Casey, just over 10 
miles south of the heavily forti¬ 
fied border that divides the pen¬ 
insula, remains open as home to 
the 210th Field Artillery Brigade 
and other units. 


gamel.kim@stripes.com 
Twitter: @kimgamel 
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WAR ON TERRORISM 

Afghanistan envoy 
briefs iawmakers 
on peace taiks 





AP 


John Walker Lindh, right, claims to be an American Taliban volunteer in video shot Dec. 1, 2001, in 
Mazar-i-Sharif, A^anistan. 

‘American Taliban’ released 
after 17 years in federal prison 


By Susannah George 
Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — An envoy to 
Afghanistan was met with skepti¬ 
cism Wednesday on Capitol Hill 
as he briefed lawmakers on peace 
talks with the Taliban aimed at 
ending the 17-year war. 

Lawmakers were tight-lipped 
as they left the classified meet¬ 
ing with special envoy Zalmay 
Khalilzad, but the chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Com¬ 
mittee, Republican Jim Risch of 
Idaho, says he believes Khalilzad 
is making progress. However, he 
added, “the 
issue always 
is how much 
progress, 
and can you 
get to the 
finish line?” 

Since 
Khalilzad 
was ap¬ 
pointed to 
lead peace 
talks with Khalilzad 
the Taliban 

by the Trump administration in 
September, his efforts have been 
largely shrouded in secrecy. It 
was Khalilzad’s first appear¬ 
ance before Congress since his 
appointment after months of 
requests from lawmakers for a 
briefing. 

Initial rounds of talks have 
yielded mixed results, and vio¬ 
lence has been on the rise in 
Afghanistan, with the Taliban 
expanding their hold in the 
country. 

“Would you want it quicker? 
Yes. Would you want to get there 
sooner? Yes. But I’m not here to 
criticize,” Risch said. “It’s a dif¬ 
ficult situation, no question about 
it.” 

Khalilzad has said that he hopes 
to broker a “roadmap” for Af¬ 
ghanistan and that all talks would 


take place in accordance with the 
principle that “nothing is agreed 
until everything is agreed.” Main¬ 
taining a hectic travel schedule, 
he has crisscrossed the globe 
meeting the Taliban on several 
occasions, as well as powerbro- 
kers in Kabul, including Afghan 
President Ashraf Ghani. 

Initial rounds of talks have 
focused on the withdrawal of 
American troops in exchange 
for guarantees that Afghanistan 
will not be used again as a stag¬ 
ing area for attacks on the United 
States. However, the Afghan gov¬ 
ernment is not yet a party to the 
peace talks, a source of tension 
between Kabul and Washington 
that could potentially undercut 
the very administration the US. 
has spent billions supporting. 

“I — I think like everyone else 
— want to bring our troops home 
as soon as we can, but how we ul¬ 
timately achieve that is critically 
important,” said Democratic 
Sen. Bob Menendez of New Jer¬ 
sey, a senior committee member. 
Wednesday’s briefing was the 
second high-level Afghanistan 
briefing this week, after intelli¬ 
gence officials on Monday gave 
lawmakers their assessment, also 
behind closed doors. 

Menendez, who attended both 
briefings, remarked Wednesday 
on the “deep conflict between the 
intelligence community’s views 
on this question (of the pros¬ 
pects for peace) and Ambassador 
Khalilzad’s optimism.” 

Republican Sen. Todd Young 
of Indiana called for more trans¬ 
parency from the White House 
as talks with the Taliban move 
forward. 

“We also need to begin con¬ 
sidering some of these matters 
on the floor of the United States 
Senate,” he said. “We can’t just 
delegate these matters to the ex¬ 
ecutive branch anymore.” 


By Rachel Weiner 
The Washington Post 

John Walker Lindh, the first 
person to be convicted of a crime 
in the “War on Terror,” left an 
Indiana prison a free man Thurs¬ 
day after 17 years behind bars, 
his lawyer confirmed. 

The Northern California na¬ 
tive was captured months into 
the fight against the Taliban in 
Afghanistan, a war that has now 
lasted longer than his incarcera¬ 
tion. The revelation that a young 
American had joined the group 
that harbored the 9/11 terrorists 
was a national shock. 

Lindh pleaded guilty in 2002 
to aiding the Taliban and carry¬ 
ing weapons. Prosecutors were 
unable to prove, however, that he 
went beyond fighting the Taliban’s 
Afghan enemies by aiding terror¬ 
ists or trying to kill Americans. 

“I did not go to fight against 
America, and I never did,” Lindh 
told US. District Judge T.S. Ellis 


in Alexandria, Virginia, at the 
time. “I have never supported ter¬ 
rorism in any form, and I never 
will.... I made a mistake by join¬ 
ing the Taliban. Had I realized 
then what I know now, I would 
never have joined them.” 

Lindh’s plea agreement capped 
his sentence at 20 years; he was 
released early for good behavior. 
Although that credit is built into 
the law for all federal prisoners. 
Sen. Richard Shelby, R-Ala., has 
called for Lindh to be kept in 
prison and said he had President 
Trump’s support. 

The family of CIA operative 
Johnny “Mike” Spann, who was 
killed in a riot at the Afghan 
prison where Lindh was held, 
has been vocal in denouncing 
his release, although prosecutors 
and Ellis have said there was no 
evidence Lindh was involved in 
Spann’s death. 

In a letter to the court Mon¬ 
day, Spann’s father asked Ellis 
to investigate a 2016 intelligence 


report that, according to the 
publication Foreign Policy, said 
Lindh has “continued to advocate 
for global jihad and to write and 
translate violent extremist texts.” 

NBC News on Wednesday re¬ 
ported that Lindh had written to a 
network affiliate in 2015 and said 
he believed the Islamic State was 
“doing a spectacular job.” 

Lindh has served his time in a 
unit of Terre Haute Federal Cor¬ 
rectional Institution in Indiana, 
where interactions are highly re¬ 
stricted and monitored. 

Lindh now must serve three 
years of supervised release dur¬ 
ing which he cannot hold a pass¬ 
port, use the internet without 
monitoring, view extremist or 
terroristic material, communi¬ 
cate with known extremists, or 
converse online in any language 
other than English without prior 
approval. He must undergo men¬ 
tal health treatment. 



Strike kills 2 militants as Somali forces push into ISIS territory 


By John Vandiver 
Stars and Stripes 

STUTTGART, Germany—The 
US. military said it killed two Is¬ 
lamic State fighters Wednesday 
in Somalia, where there has been 
an uptick in airstrikes against the 
militant group in the past month. 

In recent years, nearly all of 
US. Africa Command airstrikes 
in Somalia have been directed 
against al-Shabab, a homegrown 
terrorist group linked to al-Qaida 
that has waged a decadelong bat¬ 
tle against country’s weak central 
government. 

But ISIS-Somalia, which has 


been a small but persistent pres¬ 
ence over the past three years, is 
becoming a more frequent target. 
AFRICOM has launched five air¬ 
strikes in the past month against 
the group, which some analysts 
estimate has a force strength of 
about 200. 

AFRICOM is targeting ISIS 
elements in Somalia “to limit and 
disrupt freedom of movement in 
the area and to eliminate leaders 
of the organization,” the com¬ 
mand said. 

“Our efforts to locate and erad¬ 
icate ISIS leaders who control a 
range of activities — from opera¬ 
tions to financing and communi¬ 


cations — is hitting at the heart 
of the organization and disrupt¬ 
ing their ability to continue their 
terrorist activities,” said Rear 
Adm. Heidi K. Berg, AFRICOM’s 
director of intelligence, in a state¬ 
ment Thursday. 

The most recent airstrike oc¬ 
curred in Somalia’s Golis moun¬ 
tains, AFRICOM said. 

Last month, AFRICOM said 
it also killed ISIS-Somalia’s sec¬ 
ond-in-command, Abdulhakim 
Dhuqub, in a strike. 

Somalia’s military, with the 
help of “partner forces,” is push¬ 
ing into territory where ISIS op¬ 
erates, AFRICOM said. 


The US. military presence in 
Somalia also has grown as US. 
forces assist local troops in the 
battle against Al-Shabab, a group 
with an estimated 5,000 fighters 
that has been the main target of 
US. strikes. 

The number of AFRICOM air¬ 
strikes in the country has steadily 
increased, going from 35 in 2017 
to 47 in 2018. So far in 2019, it 
has conducted more than 30 air¬ 
strikes there. 

Last month, the command ac¬ 
knowledged that it killed two ci¬ 
vilians during a 2018 strike in 
Somalia, which marked the first 
public acknowledgment that non¬ 


combatants had been killed in 
the military’s expanded bombing 
campaign in the country. 

Weeks earlier, the human rights 
group Amnesty International had 
said it found credible evidence 
that at least four of five civilian 
casualty incidents it investigated 
in Somalia’s Lower Shabelle were 
the result of US. airstrikes in re¬ 
cent years, with up to 14 civilians 
killed and eight wounded. 

The command assesses that no 
civilians were killed in Wednes¬ 
day’s strike. 

vandiver.iohn(I>stripes.com 
Twitter: (I)john_vandiver 
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MIDEAST _ 

Iran lashes out amid 
continued US pressure 



Office of the Iranian Supreme Leader via AP 


Supreme Leader Ayatollah All Khamenei publicly chastised Iran's moderate president 
and foreign minister Wednesday, saying he disagreed with the implementation of the 
2015 nuclear deal they had negotiated with world powers. 


By Tamer El-Ghobashy and Liz Sly 

The Washington Post 

Iran has made a dramatic shift in how 
it confronts the United States, abandoning 
a policy of restraint in recent weeks for a 
series of offensive actions aimed at push¬ 
ing the White House to rethink its efforts 
at isolating Tehran, say diplomats and 
analysts. 

With the Trump administration tighten¬ 
ing economic sanctions and intensifying 
military pressure, Iran is now seeking to 
highlight the costs it could also impose on 
the United States — for instance, by dis¬ 
rupting the world’s oil supply — without 
taking actions likely to trigger an all-out 
war. 

When four ships were damaged in the 
Persian Gulf last week, including two 
Saudi tankers and an Emirati one, US. and 
Arab officials said they suspected Iran had 
ordered the sabotage. A Lebanese news¬ 
paper supportive of Iran’s ally Hezbollah 
boasted that the attacks were a message 
from Tehran delivered via “UAE and 
Saudi mailboxes.” 

And after a Katyusha rocket landed 
within a mile of the vast US. Embassy 
complex in Baghdad on Sunday, suspicion 
immediately turned to Iranian-backed mi¬ 
litias in Iraq. Senior Iraqi officials warned 
Iran against using their territory to target 
the United States and its interests. 

Iranian leaders condemned those inci¬ 
dents and denied responsibility. But dip¬ 
lomats and analysts say they bear Iran’s 
signature and are part of an emerging 
strategy in response to the crippling sanc¬ 
tions the Trump administration placed on 
Iran after unilaterally withdrawing from 
the landmark nuclear deal a year ago. 
Particularly galling for Iran was the US. 
decision this spring not to renew waivers 
for eight countries allowing them to import 
Iranian oil despite the sanctions. 

“It is absolutely not surprising if we see 
Iran start flexing its muscles in the region 
where it has a pretty strong hand and it has 
the potential to exact a cost on the US. and 
its allies in the region,” said Ali Vaez, an 
Iran expert with the International Crisis 
Group. 

Over the past year, the Iranian govern¬ 
ment had pursued a strategy of relative 
restraint in the hopes that the 2020 US. 
elections would produce a less hostile 
American president, analysts say. 

Before 2017, Iranian naval vessels had 
routinely approached US. Navy ships in 
the strategic Strait of Hormuz in a threat¬ 
ening fashion, prompting warning shots on 
several occasions. Those incidents tapered 
off and by last year had stopped altogether. 
Iran also largely refrained from retaliat¬ 
ing against Israeli airstrikes in Syria tar¬ 
geting Iranian military installations and 
arms shipments to Hezbollah, a Lebanese 
Shiite militant group that is closely allied 
with Iran. 

And instead of mobilizing militias Iran 
supports to confront US. forces in Iraq and 
elsewhere, Tehran put the groups to work 
conveying Iranian goods into Iraq, Syria, 
Lebanon and Afghanistan in an effort to 
offset the impact of U.S. trade sanctions. 

Iranian leaders hoped their restraint 
might win the battle for world opinion and 
persuade European countries and others 
to resist the U.S. campaign to choke the 
Iranian economy, analysts said. According 
to inspections made by the International 
Atomic Energy Agency, Iran continued to 


Buildup: Threat is 
real' Pompeo says 

FROM FRONT PAGE 

The acting secretary declined 
multiple questions from reporters 
seeking specifics about the plan, say¬ 
ing he would provide details when he 
“was ready to share that.” 

According to AP, newly deployed 
troops could include more Patriot 
missile batteries, additional ships 
and troops charged with monitoring 
Iranian troop movements. Those de¬ 
ployments would be consistent with a 
force protection mission. 

Shanahan and other top national 
security officials were expected to 
brief Trump on Thursday afternoon 
at the White House about the latest 
intelligence on threats to American 
forces that they have said are tied to 
the Iranian regime. 

U.S. officials have said in recent 
weeks intelligence linking the Irani¬ 
an regime to potential attacks on U.S. 
troops by Shia militias in locations 
including Iraq and Syria and other 
actions were credible. However, offi¬ 
cials have not provided specific evi¬ 
dence of those threats. 

“The threat is real,” Secretary of 
State Mike Pompeo said Thursday 
on Fox News. “It’s been credible.” 

Shanahan said the United States 
was not seeking a war with Iran. 

“This gets back to the risk of Ira¬ 
nian miscalculation,” he said. 

Earlier this week, Shanahan said 
the steps that the United States 
has taken might have discouraged 
Iran from encouraging Shia militia 
groups that it controls from attack¬ 
ing Americans. 

Nonetheless, the United States has 
said Iran was likely involved in a se¬ 
ries of attacks on oil tankers off the 
coast of the United Arab Emirates 
this month. Additionally, U.S. offi¬ 
cials said an Iranian-backed group 
could be responsible for a rocket 
fired Sunday into the fortified Green 
Zone in Baghdad that caused injuries 
near the U.S. Embassy. U.S. officials 
have not said why they believe Iran 
or Iran-backed groups were possibly 
involved in those incidents. 

Trump, like Shanahan, has said in 
recent days that he was not seeking 
war with Iran. Top Iranian officials, 
including Supreme Leader Ayatollah 
Ali Khamenei, have said they do not 
want to fight the United States. 

However, Khamenei on Wednes¬ 
day told Iranian students that they 
would “witness the demise of the 
enemies of humanity, meaning the 
degenerate American civilization, 
and the demise of Israel,” Reuters 
reported. 


adhere to the terms of the nuclear accord, 
which had been negotiated with the United 
States and other world powers and placed 
limits on Iran’s nuclear program. 

To Tehran’s chagrin, it has not seen the 
kind of economic dividend it expected 


when the nuclear deal was signed. Nor 
have European efforts to maintain busi¬ 
ness with Iran provided relief. 

Earlier this month, Iranian President 
Hassan Rouhani announced his country 
would stop complying with parts of nuclear 
deal that restrict the country from stockpil¬ 
ing enriched uranium and heavy water. He 
also set a 60-day deadline to get relief from 
the sanctions, pressuring the Europeans in 
particular to ignore the U.S. embargo, and 
said Iran would otherwise resume enrich¬ 
ing uranium to a higher level than allowed 
under the accord. 

On Monday, Iranian nuclear officials 
said they have quadrupled their nuclear- 
enrichment capacity but stayed within the 
3.67 percent limit set by the accord. The 
officials said the increase was a message 
that Iran is capable of quickly bypassing 
the cap with its existing infrastructure, 
according to the official Islamic Republic 
News Agency. 

The escalating economic pressure — in 
particular the ending of U.S. waivers for 
importers of Iranian oil — has strength¬ 
ened the argument of Iranian hard-liners 
who see conflict with the United States as 
inevitable, analysts say. 

While still a minority, these hard-liners 
say it would be best to provoke the United 
States into military action while Iran is still 
capable of delivering a robust response, 
according to Ellie Geranmayeh, an Iran 
expert with the European Council on For¬ 
eign Relations. They fear that sustained 
economic sanctions could eventually erode 
Iran’s ability to defend itself and argue 
for accelerating a conflict with the United 
States while Iran still has “an economy that 
can manage any potential cost of military 
confrontation,” Geranmayeh said. 

The goal of this aggressive approach 
would be deterrence, to prove to the U.S. 
government that it cannot influence Ira¬ 
nian behavior through force, she said. 

Military confrontation could also yield 
immediate benefits for some factions in 
Iran, in particular the Islamic Revolution¬ 
ary Guard Corps. The IRGC, an arm of 
the Iranian military, was designated by 
the United States last month as a terrorist 
organization. 

With parliamentary elections expected 
next year, a clash with the United States 
“would significantly strengthen the hand 
of the more conservative and hard-line 


camp” that has been frustrated with the 
moderate leadership of Rouhani, Vaez 
said. 

Iran’s leaders, for their part, appear 
keen to avoid a war. From Supreme Leader 
Ayatollah Ali Khamenei to Foreign Minis¬ 
ter Mohammad Javad Zarif, Iran has re¬ 
peatedly said it does not seek conflict but 
has stressed it will not bow to American 
pressure. 

“If the economic situation in Iran as 
a result of sanctions starts spiraling out 
of control, that’s when the system in Iran 
would welcome a confrontation with the 
U.S. because that would change the subject 
domestically,” Vaez said. 

For now, Iran has calculated that Trump 
has no appetite for a new military con¬ 
frontation in the Middle East and that put¬ 
ting pressure on the American economy 
through the disruption of international 
trade will deter additional U.S. sanctions, 
said Sami Nader, director of the Levant In¬ 
stitute for Strategic Affairs. 

The sabotage of the tankers in the Per¬ 
sian Gulf “was so well designed to achieve 
Iran’s objective,” Nader said. “The type of 
action up until now did not justify a provo¬ 
cation. If you wanted to provoke a war, you 
would have done something that would jus¬ 
tify a military retaliation. Military retalia¬ 
tion is not justified yet.” 

Iran has in previous years directed high¬ 
ly effective campaigns targeting American 
troops in the Middle East — most notably 
in Iraq in 2007 through 2011, when Iran 
funded and armed Shiite militias opposed 
to the American occupation. The Pentagon 
has said some 600 American troops were 
killed by militias linked to Iran between 
2003 and 2011. 

But such an approach would run counter 
to Iran’s current strategy of carefully cali¬ 
brated reactions to U.S. pressure and risk 
sparking a larger regional conflict, said 
Karim Sadjadpour of the Carnegie Endow¬ 
ment for International Peace. 

Additionally, he said, Iran does not want 
to jeopardize relations with European and 
Asian countries by directly attacking U.S. 
forces, opting instead for action such as 
sabotage through proxies in the Persian 
Gulf that would drive up oil prices while 
allowing Iran to maintain a distance. 

“The goal is to divide the international 
community, not to unite it against you,” he 
said. 
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EUROPE 


USO to close its historic center in Rome 


By Scott Wyland 

Stars and Stripes 

ROME — In the street outside 
the USO center near St. Peter’s 
Square, crowds celebrated Italian 
Liberation Day, but the mood in¬ 
side was somber among staffers 
who recently learned the facil¬ 
ity will close after more than 70 
years of operation. 

The jubilant holiday fests in late 
April were a bittersweet remind¬ 
er center’s history, which dates to 
shortly after Allied forces liber¬ 
ated Rome in 1944. 

It’s expected to shut its doors 
for good on June 3, just two days 
shy of the date Allies entered the 
city 75 years ago in a campaign to 
liberate the country, a precursor 
to the D-Day invasion of France’s 
Normandy region. 

The center — USD’s first in 
Europe — has seen steadily de¬ 
clining use in recent years, and 
its closure comes as the USO 
shifts focus to meet the needs of 
the changing military population, 
officials said. Fulfilling the non¬ 
profit’s core missions requires 
tough business decisions. 

“We have to use our donors’ 
money in the most efficient way,” 
said J.D. Crouch, the organiza¬ 
tion’s chief executive. 

But some who have visited 
Rome over the years said they 
hoped officials would reconsider 
the closure there. 

“The ability to meet at a USO 
facility and share experiences 
with other military members 
abroad enhances the experience 
and gives members a base of 
operations,” said Facebook user 
David Muenkel in a recent com¬ 
ment calling for the decision’s 
reversal. 

For more than 70 years, the 
Rome center has served count¬ 
less servicemembers and veter¬ 
ans, offering a friendly stop in a 
foreign city, where the staff has 
helped book tours and hotels or 
recommended restaurants and 
sights to see. 

Black-and-white photos hang¬ 
ing on one of the center’s walls 
show Gen. Mark Clark, who led 
the Fifth Army into Rome in 
1944, and Pope Pius XII. The 
two had agreed to start a Catholic 
club in Vatican City to help keep 
soldiers off the streets and out of 
trouble. 

Shortly thereafter, it became a 
USO “canteen” and has remained 
in Vatican City, although it has 
changed locations over the years. 

Employee Cristiano Formicola 
flipped open an original guest 
book to a yellowing page on which 
the first visitors scrawled their 
names in the late 1940s. 

Over the years, it’s gotten vis¬ 
its from four-star generals and 
celebrities, such as actor Gary 
Sinise, who dropped in during a 
USO tour 10 years ago. 

Denise O’Sullivan, a Facebook 
user who commented on an an¬ 
nouncement of the closure, was 
one of dozens who said it had been 
a haven for her. 

“Your staff helped a stranded 
young Navy wife (me) in 1983 
while traveling to meet her hubby 
for R&R in Gaeta,” she said. 
“I will always remember their 


Photos by Scott WYLANo/Stars and Stripes 

Donna Cafaro, right, a program coordinator, chats with visitor Sandra Cenci in April at the USO Rome center, which will close on June 3. 


The names of 
the very first 
servicemembers 
to visit the USO 
Rome center 
are scribbled 
on a guest book 
page. The exact 
date is unknown, 
though it was 
sometime in the 
late 1940s. 


Cristiano Formicola, a program coordinator, points to a photo of 
Pope Pius XII at the center. 


kindness.” 

Many visitors now are older 
servicemembers and veterans 
who come in for nostalgic rea¬ 
sons, said Donna Cafaro, who has 
worked at the center for 23 years 
and recently spoke to a visitor 
who said he’d stopped in back in 
1977. 

Nestled in a small office on Via 
Vespaisano, like many modern 
USO centers it boasts amenities 
such as free snacks and comfy 
chairs, as well as laptops and free 
Wi-Fi. 

But in other ways it’s an anom¬ 
aly, said Walt Murren, USD’s Eu¬ 
ropean regional vice president. 
It serves no local military com¬ 
munity of its own — the nearest 
US. base in Naples has a sepa¬ 
rate USO center. Rome is also the 
organization’s only site in Europe 
that sells paid tours, while USO is 
phasing out services that charge 
fees and focusing on assisting 
servicemembers at no cost, Mur¬ 
ren said. 

And the center, which saw its 
busiest years in the pre-internet 


age, can’t compete with online 
hospitality services. It’s seen 
yearly declines in foot traffic of 
about 15% to 20% since at least 
2015, Murren said. 

“It’s a hard decision to make 
because it has the heart strings 
attached to it,” he said. “We don’t 
hold onto a center that’s on a 
downward trend just because it’s 
a legacy.” 

Some critics of the decision, 
however, say the center could 
serve a new generation of ser¬ 
vicemembers if it were better 
promoted. 

It could serve as a “test bed for 
experimenting with new ideas to 
increase the USD’s relevance at a 
time when the military is under¬ 
going significant change and the 
need for overseas support may be 
greater than ever,” Muenkel said 
in his Facebook review. 

But officials say the closure 
doesn’t reflect the overall health 
of USO, which has grown from 
160 locations worldwide to 230 
in the past eight years and is al¬ 
ready adapting its mission with 


the times. 

Founded in 1941 in response to 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 
request to create morale-boost¬ 
ing and recreational activities for 
servicemembers, USO is perhaps 
best known for its celebrity con¬ 
certs and tours featuring the likes 
of Bob Hope in World War II or, 
more recently, Toby Keith. 

“But we’re much more than 
entertainment,” Murren said. In 
recent years, it has expanded and 
diversified its services to include 
career counseling, networking for 
spouses and guidance for those 
leaving the military. 

“We try to adapt to the way the 
military is changing,” Crouch 
said. “We’re trying to find other 
ways to help servicemembers all 
along the journey.” 

One way is to be more fam¬ 
ily-oriented, Crouch said. USO 
now hosts everything from baby 
showers to children’s activities to 
social events for spouses. 

The organization is also more 
expeditionary than ever, he said. 
It transports care packages and 
temporary day rooms to wher¬ 
ever the troops are, whether it’s 
Romania, Djibouti or deep in Af¬ 
ghanistan, outfitting tents with 
games, TVs and Wi-Fi devices so 
troops can unwind and video chat 
with their families. 


And tax filings indicate its fi¬ 
nances are strong, with annual 
contributions hovering between 
about $130 million and $140 mil¬ 
lion in recent years, up from a de¬ 
cade ago when they barely broke 
$105 million in 2009. 

Its centers worldwide saw 
about 7.7 million visitors in 2009, 
tax documents say. In 2017, USO 
had more than 10 million visitors 
or program participants. 

Though it’s closing its first Eu¬ 
rope center, in the past four years 
it has opened new centers on 
bases in Germany, Spain, Sicily 
and Turkey, Murren said. 

USO will open a center in 
Baumholder, Germany, this sum¬ 
mer, and is considering one in Po¬ 
land, where the US. is building a 
military presence. 

Still, news of the impending 
closure in Rome drew more than 
100 comments on its Facebook 
page lamenting the decision or 
expressing gratitude for help they 
received as far back as the 1970s. 

“We’re very happy that cus¬ 
tomers remember what we did 
for them. It means we did a good 
job,” said Formicola, the employ¬ 
ee in Rome. “They always found a 
home away from home.” 

Wy land.scott(i)stripes.com 
Twitter: ©wylandstripes 
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War of words 
between Trump, 
Dems continues 


By Laurie Kellman 
AND Zeke Miller 
Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — The rift be¬ 
tween President Donald Trump 
and congressional Democrats 
appeared to be widening Thurs¬ 
day after a dramatic blow-up at 
the White House at a meeting on 
infrastructure. 

A day after Trump stalked out 
of the Cabinet room demanding 
an end to congressional inves¬ 
tigations, the Republican presi¬ 
dent and Democratic leaders dug 
in, while plans to fix the nation’s 
roads and bridges fell into the 
chasm. 

Each side insisted it wants to 
agree on a plan, but a path for¬ 
ward was difficult to see. Shad¬ 
owing the whole drama are the 
ongoing congressional investiga¬ 
tions of whether Trump obstruct¬ 
ed justice or committed other 
crimes and the demands by some 
Democrats to begin impeachment 
proceedings against him. 

White House spokeswoman 


Sarah Sanders said Thursday on 
CNN that “it’s insane” to think 
infrastructure talks can continue 
as if Democratic House Speaker 
Nancy Pelosi had not accused 
Trump of a “cover-up,” as Pelosi 
did Wednesday shortly before the 
White House meeting. Sanders 
said, “It’s real simple, you can’t 
go down two tracks.” 

“It’s very hard to have a meeting 
where you accuse the president of 
the United States of a crime and 
an hour later show up and act as if 
nothing has happened,” Sanders 
told reporters outside the White 
House. 

Trump tweeted that Democrats 
are a “do-nothing party!” 

Senate Democratic Leader 
Chuck Schumer said on MSNBC 
that the president is “an erratic, 
helter-skelter, get-nothing-done” 
leader. 

The exchanges followed a day 
of particularly personal conflict 
between Trump and Pelosi, who 
reclaimed the post second in line 
to the presidency after the 2018 



Andrew Harnik/AP 


Press secretary Sarah Huckabee Sanders speaks to reporters outside the White House on Thursday. 


midterm elections. 

On Wednesday, Pelosi told re¬ 
porters that Trump is engaged in 
a “cover-up,” even as she sought 
to tamp down talk among some 
liberal Democrats pushing her 
to formally launch impeachment 
proceedings. Pelosi then headed 
to the White House with Schum¬ 
er and other Democrats. Trump 
made them wait for 15 minutes. 
Then he walked into the Cabinet 
Room, shook no one’s hand and 
refused to take a seat. Trump 
declared he would not work with 
them on infrastructure after all 


until they shut down their “phony 
investigations” and strode out 
to fill the world in on the en¬ 
counter at a Rose Garden press 
conference. 

Pelosi, who has a rich history 
of sassing Trump, issued some 
shade. 

“For some reason, maybe it 
was lack of confidence on his part 
... he took a pass, and it just makes 
me wonder why he did that,” she 
told reporters back on Capitol 
Hill. “In any event, I pray for the 
president of the United States.” 

“Nancy, thank you so much for 


your prayers, I know you truly 
mean it!” Trump tweeted from 
the White House. 

But by Thursday, the White 
House’s talking points turned to 
blaming Democrats for the ap¬ 
parent impasse on one of the few 
issues that have broad bipartisan 
public support. 

Despite Trump’s comments 
Wednesday about ceasing work 
with Democrats until investiga¬ 
tions end, Sanders said, “Staff- 
level conversations continue.” 


NY legislation puts Democrats 
step closer to Trump tax returns 


Some Mueller 
documents to 
be released 
by the DOJ 

By Mary Clare Jalonick 
AND Michael Balsamo 
Associated Press 

WASHINGTON—Easingsome 
of the escalating tension between 
Congress and the White House, 
the House intelligence commit¬ 
tee postponed efforts to enforce 
a subpoena against the Justice 
Department on Wednesday after 
officials agreed to hand over a 
cache of documents related to 
special counsel Robert Mueller’s 
Trump-Russia report. 

The agreement came a day 
after the department said it would 
be willing to provide documents 
from Mueller’s investigation but 
only if the committee didn’t take 
action against Attorney General 
William Barr. The panel had 
been expected to vote at Wednes¬ 
day’s meeting — now postponed 
— on an unspecified “enforce¬ 
ment action” against Barr or the 
department after they refused 
to hand over an unredacted ver¬ 
sion of Mueller’s report and other 
documents related to the Russia 
probe. 

Democrats have accused Presi¬ 
dent Donald Trump and Barr of 
trying to stonewall and block their 
constitutional oversight duties. 



Schiff 


The Justice Department will 
begin turning over 12 catego¬ 
ries of “counterintelligence and 
foreign intelligence materials as 
part of an initial rolling produc¬ 
tion,” and that process should 
be completed by the end of next 
week. Rep. Adam Schiff, the in¬ 
telligence committee’s chairman, 
said in a statement. 

Schiff, a California Democrat, 
warned that the subpoena would 
remain in effect and “will be en¬ 
forced should the Department fail 
to comply with the full document 
request.” 

Assistant Attorney General Ste¬ 
phen Boyd told Schiff in a letter 
Tuesday that the Justice Depart¬ 
ment would be willing to make 
less-redacted portions of the re¬ 
port available to members of the 
committee and that officials were 
reviewing troves of investigative 
documents that were also re¬ 
quested by the committee. 


By Chris Carola 
AND David Klepper 

Associated Press 

ALBANY, N.Y. — New York 
lawmakers gave final passage to 
legislation Wednesday that would 
allow President Donald Trump’s 
state tax returns to be released 
to congressional committees that 
have, so far, been barred from 
getting the president’s federal 
filings. 

The Democrat-led Senate and 
Assembly both approved the 
measures Wednesday, sending 
them to Gov. Andrew Cuomo, a 
Democrat. A spokesman has said 
the governor supports the princi¬ 
ple behind the legislation but will 
review the bill carefully before 
deciding whether to sign it. 

The legislation doesn’t target 
Trump by name, but it would 
allow the leaders of the US. 
House Ways and Means Com¬ 
mittee, the Senate Finance Com¬ 
mittee or the Joint Committee 
on Taxation to get access to any 
New York state tax returns filed 
by elected officials and top ap¬ 
pointed officials. The legislation 
would apply to personal income 
tax returns, as well as business 
taxes paid in New York. 

An earlier version of the pro¬ 
posal that passed the state Senate 


two weeks ago would have al¬ 
lowed congressional committees 
to get any New Yorker’s returns, 
regardless of whether they held 
public office. Lawmakers later 
narrowed the legislation to ad¬ 
dress concerns that it went too 
far, prompting the Senate to hold 
a second vote on the new lan¬ 
guage Wednesday. 

New York Republicans have 
railed against the bill. John Fla¬ 
nagan, who leads the Senate GOP, 
called the legislation “troubling” 
and “bad public policy.” 

Republicans also blasted Demo¬ 
crats for going after the president 
instead of focusing on challenges 
closer to home. 

“The fact that we’re talking 
about taxes in this house is ironic 
because we’re not talking about 
the taxes that New Yorkers pay, 
which are the highest in the na¬ 
tion,” said Rob Ortt, a senator 
from the Buffalo area. 

But the proposals’ Democratic 
sponsors — Sen. Hoylman, of 
Manhattan, and Assemblyman 
David Buchwald, of Westchester 
County — said the legislation pro¬ 
motes government transparency 
at a time when Americans need to 
know whether their elected lead¬ 
ers are putting the public’s inter¬ 
est first. 

“We are affirming Congress’ 


role as a co-equal branch of gov¬ 
ernment and the sacred consti¬ 
tutional principle that nobody is 
above the law, not even the high¬ 
est elected official in the land,” 
Hoylman said. 

The proposed changes to state 
law were made amid a battle 
going on in Washington over 
Trump’s federal returns. 

Democrats are seeking six 
years of Trump’s personal and 
business tax returns to aid a com¬ 
mittee investigation into whether 
the IRS is doing its job properly 
to audit a sitting president and 
whether the law governing such 
audits needs to be strengthened. 

Treasury Secretary Steven 
Mnuchin has said he wouldn’t 
comply with a congressional 
subpoena seeking six years of 
Trump’s tax returns, in part be¬ 
cause the request “lacks a legiti¬ 
mate legislative purpose.” US. 
Rep. Richard Neal, D-Mass., 
chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, has threat¬ 
ened to go to court to get the ad¬ 
ministration to comply. 

If Congress does request and 
obtain Trump’s state tax returns, 
that doesn’t mean the public gets 
to see them. Under federal law, 
the confidential information in 
the returns is supposed to be for 
the committee’s eyes only. 
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Flooding swamps Midwest after relentless rains 



Mike Simons, Tulsa World/AP 


Samantha Karnes and her son, Anthony Pickett, 3, walk up to their neighbor’s mobile home to check on 
him Wednesday as floodwater from the Arkansas River approaches at the Riverside Mobile Home Park 


By Ken Miller 

Associated Press 

OKLAHOMA CITY — Two 
barges broke loose and floated 
swiftly down the swollen Arkan¬ 
sas River in eastern Oklahoma 
on Wednesday, spreading alarm 
downstream as they threatened 
to hit a dam. 

The emergency was the latest 
consequence of storms and tor¬ 
rential rains that have ravaged 
the Midwest, from Texas through 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Iowa, Missouri and Illinois. 

Authorities urged residents of 
several small towns in Oklahoma 
and Kansas to leave their homes 
as rivers and streams rose. 

The Arkansas River town of 
Webbers Falls, Okla., was one 
such town. Town officials ordered 
a mandatory evacuation Wednes¬ 
day afternoon because of the riv¬ 
er’s rising level. 

But Wednesday evening, a post¬ 
ing on the town’s official Facebook 
page sounded the alarm about the 
runaway barges for its 600 resi¬ 
dents: “Evacuate Webbers Falls 
immediately. The barges are 
loose and has the potential to hit 
the lock and dam 16. If the dam 
breaks, it will be catastrophic!! 
Leave now!!” 

Authorities located the barges 
Thursday morning, stuck on 
rocks in the swollen river. The 
Oklahoma Highway Patrol said 
the barges were still tied togeth¬ 
er, and crews were working to se¬ 
cure them. 

Still, the Interstate 40 bridge 
and a state highway bridge remain 
closed over the Arkansas River at 
Webbers Falls as a precaution, 
according to the Oklahoma De¬ 
partment of Transportation. 

For the third consecutive day, 
dangerous storms prompted nu¬ 
merous tornado warnings and re¬ 
ports of twisters touching down, 
most in Missouri and Oklahoma. 

The National Weather Service 
said it had received 22 reports 
of tornadoes by late Wednesday 
evening, although some of those 


in Muskogee, Okla. 

could be duplicate reporting of 
the same twister. 

One tornado skirted just a few 
miles north of Joplin, Mo., on 
the eighth anniversary of a cata¬ 
strophic tornado that killed 161 
people in the city. The tornado 
caused some damage in the town 
of Carl Junction, about 4 miles 
north of the Joplin airport. 

A violent tornado touched down 
in Jefferson City, Mo., at 11:43 
p.m. on Wednesday. The mayor 
of the capital city had earlier is¬ 
sued a mandatory evacuation for 
an area involving a handful of 
homes. The city’s airport also has 
been evacuated. 

The Arkansas River was ap¬ 
proaching historic highs, while 
the already high Missouri and 
Mississippi Rivers were again 
rising after a multiday stretch of 
storms that produced dozens of 
tornadoes. Forecasters predicted 


parts of Oklahoma, Missouri and 
Kansas could see more severe 
weather Wednesday night into 
Thursday. 

“The biggest concern is more 
rain,” Oklahoma Gov. Kevin Stitt 
said during a news conference fol¬ 
lowing an aerial tour with Tulsa 
Mayor G.W. Bynum and other of¬ 
ficials Wednesday morning. 

The deluge inundated road¬ 
ways, closing highways in 22 
Oklahoma counties and 17 Kan¬ 
sas counties, along with more 
than 330 Missouri roads. Amtrak 
suspended train service Wednes¬ 
day and Thursday along a route 
between St. Louis and Kansas 
City because of congestion and 
flood-related delays. 

The Arkansas River, which was 
just above 37 feet, or 9 feet above 
flood stage, at Muskogee, Okla., 
was expected to eventually reach 
43.5 feet. Officials encouraged 


residents in several communi¬ 
ties along the river to leave their 
homes. 

But Bynum said his city of 
more than 400,000 people was 
safe so far. 

“The levee system is working 
the way it’s supposed to right 
now,” he said. 

Near Crescent, about 34 miles 
north of Oklahoma City, erosion 
left several homes hanging over 
the swollen Cimarron River. One 
unoccupied home rolled into the 
river Tuesday, and authorities 
say others could collapse. 

More than 9 inches of rain has 
fallen since Sunday in parts of 
Oklahoma after an already rainy 
spring. 

“Any rainfall we get just con¬ 
tinues to saturate the soils that 
are already saturated. Especially 
rivers and streams,” said Okla¬ 
homa State Climatologist Gary 


McManus. 

“There is simply nowhere for 
this water to go” as it flows down¬ 
stream from Kansas, according 
to McManus. 

In Kansas, residents in parts of 
the city of lola, along the Neosho 
River, were being urged to evacu¬ 
ate and officials had set up on 
emergency shelter at a communi¬ 
ty college, said Corey Schinstock, 
assistant city administrator. If the 
river reaches its predicted crest 
of 27.8 feet Thursday, it would be 
the second-worst flood ever for 
the town of about 5,400 residents. 

Elsewhere, the Mississippi 
River was at or approaching m^or 
flood stage from Iowa through 
southern Missouri and Illinois. At 
St. Louis, the Mississippi was ex¬ 
pected to crest Monday at nearly 
12 feet above flood stage. If that 
holds, the Coast Guard will likely 
close the river to navigation for 
the second time this month. 

Along the Missouri River, about 
50 levees in Missouri could be 
overtopped by Saturday as high 
water levels move downstream, 
according to the Army Corps 
of Engineers. The river was ex¬ 
pected to crest Thursday at 36.1 
feet near the town of Glasgow, 
Mo., overtopping agricultural le¬ 
vees and inundating some homes, 
highways and parkland. 

Deaths from this week’s storms 
include a 74-year-old woman 
found early Wednesday morning 
in Iowa. Officials there say she 
was killed by a possible tornado 
that damaged a farmstead in 
Adair County. Missouri authori¬ 
ties said heavy rain was a con¬ 
tributing factor in the deaths of 
two people in a traffic accident 
Tuesday near Springfield. 

Missouri’s three tornado 
deaths bring to seven the num¬ 
ber of deaths from storms this 
week. Officials in Oklahoma con¬ 
firmed Wednesday that flooding 
was responsible for the death of a 
woman who drowned while driv¬ 
ing around a barricade near Per¬ 
kins, about 45 miles northeast of 
Oklahoma City. 


Tornado: Damage in capital spreads over 3 miles 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

The storm also ripped a roof 
off a fertilizer plant in the area, 
prompting a precautionary evac¬ 
uation of a 1-mile radius because 
of a possible chemical leak. 

The severe weather moved in 
from Oklahoma, where rescu¬ 
ers struggled to pull people from 
high water. This week has seen 
several days of tornadoes and tor¬ 
rential rains in parts of the South¬ 
ern Plains and Midwest. 

Jefferson City’s damage 
spanned about a 3-mile area, said 
Police Lt. David Williams. About 
20 people were rescued by emer¬ 
gency personnel, and although 
there were no reports of missing 
people, authorities planned door- 
to-door checks Thursday, he said. 

The weather service reported 
that a “confirmed large and de¬ 
structive tornado” was observed 
over Jefferson City at 11:43 p.m. 


Wednesday, moving northeast 
at 40 mph. The capital city has a 
population of about 40,000 and is 
located about 130 miles west of 
St. Louis. 

“It’s a chaotic situation right 
now,” Williams said. 

Williams spoke from the Cole 
County Sheriff’s office, where 
debris including insulation, roof¬ 
ing shingles and metal pieces lay 
on the ground outside the front 
doors. 

Authorities discouraged people 
from beginning clean-up efforts 
until power is safely restored. 
Hospitals set up command cen¬ 
ters if needed. 

Missouri Public Safety tweeted 
that more tornadoes and flash 
flooding were possible. 

Austin Thomson, 25, was in the 
laundry room of his complex of 
two-story apartment buildings 
in Jefferson City and noticed the 
wind started picking up. 


He saw sheets of rain coming 
down and a flagpole bend and 
then slam to the ground. 

The windows broke and he dove 
behind the washers and dryers. 

After it calmed down, he walked 
outside to check the damage, and 
retrieved a stuffed animal for 
his daughter from his damaged 
apartment. 

“There’s basically one building 
that’s basically one story now,” he 
said. 

The severe weather was ex¬ 
pected to continue Thursday as 
the storms headed east. 

Forecasters at the Storm Pre¬ 
diction Center say parts of the 
Ohio Valley and the Mid-Atlantic 
could see tornadoes, large hail 
and strong winds. 

Forecasters said the area most 
at risk for bad weather Thurs¬ 
day includes Baltimore and 
Pittsburgh. 



David A. Lieb/AP 


Plastic chairs lie in the road and metal from a damaged gas station 
roof is twisted around a downed power line Thursday in Jefferson 
City, Mo., after a large tornado touched down late Wednesday night. 
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Mnuchin: 
Tubman 
$20 bill 
delayed 


By Martin Crutsinger 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Treasury 
Secretary Steven Mnuchin said 
Wednesday the redesign of the 
$20 bill to feature 19th century 
abolitionist leader Harriet Tub- 
man has been delayed. 

The decision to replace An¬ 
drew Jackson, the nation’s sev¬ 
enth president, with Tubman on 
the $20 bill had been made by 
Mnuchin’s predecessor, former 
Treasury Secretary Jacob Lew, 
who had served in the Obama 
administration. 

Tubman’s fate had been in 
doubt since the 2016 campaign 
based on critical comments by 
then-candidate Donald Trump, 
who branded the move an act of 
“pure political correctness.” 

Mnuchin, however, said the 
delay in unveiling a $20 redesign 
had been prompted by the deci¬ 
sion to redesign the $10 bill and 
the $50 bill first for security rea¬ 
sons. He said 



Mnuchin 

to questions 
from Rep. Ayanna Pressley, D- 
Mass., during an appearance be¬ 
fore the House Financial Services 
Committee. 

The unveiling of the redesigned 
$20 bill featuring Tubman, fa¬ 
mous for her efforts spiriting 
slaves to freedom on the Under¬ 
ground Railroad, had been timed 
by the Obama administration to 
coincide with the 100 th anniver¬ 
sary in 2020 of passage of the 
19th amendment giving women 
the right to vote. 

“Currently our currency does 
not reflect the diversity of people 
who have contributed to our great 
American history,” Pressley told 
Mnuchin. 

Mnuchin would not say wheth¬ 
er he supported keeping Tubman 
on the redesigned $20. He said 
under the revised timeline, that 
decision will be left to whoever is 
Treasury secretary in 2026. 

Mnuchin said the redesigned 
$20 bill will not come out until 
2028, which he said means that a 
final design for that bill will not 
be announced until 2026. 

He said the redesign of the bills 
was being done to introduce new 
security features to make it hard¬ 
er for the bills to be counterfeit¬ 
ed. Based on the security issues, 
it had been decided to introduce 
redesigned $10 bills and $50 bills 
ahead of the $20 bill. 


Liberals push hopefuls on DOD cuts 


By Elana Schor 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Nearly two dozen pro¬ 
gressive groups are launching a new push 
to persuade Democratic presidential candi¬ 
dates to support dramatic spending cuts at the 
Pentagon. 

The liberal groups are writing Thursday to 
all candidates in the crowded 2020 Democrat¬ 
ic primary, urging the White House hopefuls 
to support slashing $200 billion or more from 
an annual defense budget that topped $700 
billion for the current fiscal year. 

Dubbed “Put People Over the Pentagon” 
and shared with The Associated Press before 


its release, the groups’ effort aims to elevate 
defense spending in a presidential race where 
energized progressive activists are nudging 
candidates to embrace their agenda on a vari¬ 
ety of high-profile issues. 

“Hundreds of billions of dollars annually 
should be shifted away from the Pentagon and 
to pressing needs from education to averting 
catastrophic climate change,” said Robert 
Weissman, president of the watchdog non¬ 
profit Public Citizen. “America needs leaders 
who will speak plain truths about Pentagon 
excesses and waste.” 

Four senators vying for the Democratic 
nomination to take on President Donald 


Trump last year voted against the measure 
that authorizes the current Pentagon budget: 
Bernie Sanders, of Vermont; Elizabeth War¬ 
ren, of Massachusetts; Kamala Harris, of Cal¬ 
ifornia; and Kirsten Gillibrand, of New York. 

Sanders and Warren have criticized de¬ 
fense spending levels as excessive, with the 
Vermont senator vowing to challenge spend¬ 
ing on the “military-industrial complex” 
during a March rally that launched his 2020 
campaign. 

Besides Public Citizen, the other progres¬ 
sive groups behind Thursday’s push for de¬ 
fense spending cuts include MoveOn.org, 
Indivisible and Democracy for America. 


Avenatti charged with 
defrauding Daniels 



AP 


Michael Avenatti, right, the attorney who once represented adult 
film actress Stormy Daniels, left, in her legal battles with President 
Donald Trump, was charged Wednesday with ripping her off. 


Associated Press 

NEW YORK — Michael Av¬ 
enatti, the attorney who rocketed 
to fame through his representa¬ 
tion of porn star Stormy Daniels 
in her battles with President Don¬ 
ald Trump, was charged Wednes¬ 
day with ripping her off 

Federal prosecutors in New 
York City say Avenatti used a 
doctored document to divert 
about $300,000 that Daniels was 
supposed to get from a book deal, 
then used the money for personal 
and business expenses. Only half 
of that money was paid back, 
prosecutors said. 

Daniels isn’t named in the court 
filing, but the details of the case, 
including the date her book was 
released, make it clear that she is 
the client involved. 

Avenatti denied the allegations 
on Twitter. 

“No monies relating to Ms. 
Daniels were ever misappropri¬ 
ated or mishandled. She received 
millions of dollars worth of legal 
services and we spent huge sums 
in expenses. She directly paid 
only $100.00 for all that she re¬ 


ceived. I look forward to a jury 
hearing the evidence,” he wrote. 

Avenatti added in a later tweet 
that his agreement for represent¬ 
ing Daniels “included a percent¬ 
age of any book proceeds.” 

The charges pile on top of 
previous allegations of legal 
misconduct by Avenatti, who rep¬ 
resented Daniels when she sued to 
be released from a nondisclosure 
agreement involving an alleged 
tryst with Trump. The president 
denies an affair took place. 

Avenatti was previously 
charged in New York with trying 
to extort up to $25 million from 
Nike by threatening to expose 
claims that the shoemaker paid 
off high school basketball players 
to steer them to Nike-sponsored 
colleges. And in Los Angeles, 
he’s facing a multicount federal 
indictment alleging that he stole 
millions of dollars from clients, 
didn’t pay taxes, committed bank 
fraud and lied during bankruptcy 
proceedings. 

Avenatti has denied the al¬ 
legations against him on both 
coasts, saying he expects to be 


exonerated. 

“I look forward to a jury hear¬ 
ing all of the evidence and pass¬ 
ing judgment on my conduct,” 
Avenatti wrote in a text message 
to The Associated Press. 

Daniels, whose real name is 
Stephanie Clifford, initially hired 
Avenatti to handle a lawsuit she 
filed last year in which she sought 
to invalidate the nondisclosure 
agreement she’d signed with 
Trump’s then-lawyer Michael 
Cohen in exchange for $130,000. 

The money was supposed to 
buy her silence during Trump’s 


run for president about an al¬ 
leged affair between the two. In 
August, Cohen pleaded guilty to 
violating campaign finance laws 
in connection with the payment. 

In announcing the new charg¬ 
es, prosecutors said Avenatti sent 
a “fraudulent and unauthorized 
letter” to Daniels’ literary agent, 
instructing the agent to send pay¬ 
ments not to Daniels but to a bank 
account Avenatti controlled. They 
said he used the stolen funds to 
pay employees of his law firm and 
pay for hotels, airfare, dry clean¬ 
ing and his Ferrari. 


Interior boss: No monument changes planned, but up to Trump 


Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — US. Interior Secretary 
David Bernhardt said Wednesday he has no 
plans for additional changes to national monu¬ 
ments that were recommended by his prede¬ 
cessor, but that it’s ultimately up to President 
Donald Trump. 

The comments at a Senate Appropria¬ 
tions subcommittee meeting are the latest 
indication that recommendations to shrink 
two monuments in Oregon and Nevada and 
change rules at six others remain relegated to 
backburner status as the White House deals 
with other issues. 

Trump acted in December 2017 to shrink 
two sprawling Utah monuments on the recom¬ 
mendations of then-interior Secretary Ryan 
Zinke, who was tasked with reviewing 27 na¬ 
tional monuments around the country. Since 
then, he has done nothing else with Zinke’s 
recommendations. 

The monument review was based on ar¬ 
guments from Trump and others that a law 
signed by President Theodore Roosevelt al¬ 
lowing presidents to declare monuments had 


been improperly used to protect wide expans¬ 
es of lands instead of places with particular 
historical or archaeological value. 

New Mexico Sen. Tom Udall, a Democrat, 
asked at Wednesday’s hearing if there were 
plans to move forward on the other eight 
monuments. 

“I think the answer is no,” Bernhardt said. 

He said he has not received any further in¬ 
struction on Zinke’s report from Trump. “The 
president is ultimately the holder of the pen,” 
said Bernhardt, who was confirmed as inte¬ 
rior secretary last month. Bernhardt is a for¬ 
mer lobbyist for the oil and gas industry and 
other corporate interests who became the act¬ 
ing secretary after Zinke resigned in Decem¬ 
ber amid multiple ethics investigations. 

A White House official who spoke on con¬ 
dition of anonymity because the official was 
not authorized to discuss deliberations said 
Wednesday a statement first made in March 
that the Trump administration was still con¬ 
sidering taking action remains accurate. 

Bonnie Brady, executive director of the 
Long Island Commercial Fishing Associa¬ 
tion, said it’s disappointing the administra¬ 


tion won’t enact the recommendation to allow 
commercial fishing at the Northeast Canyons 
and Seamounts monument off the New Eng¬ 
land coastline. That would reverse what she 
considers an unfair designation by President 
Barack Obama in 2016. 

Brady met with Zinke in 2017 and left feel¬ 
ing hopeful they would get relief, but said 
she’s becoming more frustrated. 

“It’s unfortunate that the secretary is un¬ 
willing to do anything at this time because 
these areas are extremely important for the 
domestic commercial fishing industry,” Brady 
said. “They are very fertile fishing grounds.” 

Trump’s decision to downsize the Bears 
Ears National Monument by 85% on lands 
considered sacred to Native Americans in 
southeastern Utah and to shrink Grand Stair- 
case-Escalante National Monument by nearly 
half earned him applause from Utah’s Repub¬ 
lican leaders who considered the monuments 
an example of federal government overreach. 

Environmental, tribal, paleontological and 
outdoor recreation organizations have pend¬ 
ing lawsuits to restore the full sizes of the 
monuments. 
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Outbreak of flu 
at border center 
sickens migrants 


By Colleen Long 
AND Elliot Spagat 

Associated Press 

SAN DIEGO — More than 30 
migrants have tested positive for 
influenza at a m^or processing 
center where a flu-stricken teen¬ 
age boy died, the latest evidence 
of growing public health threats 
posed by inadequate facilities 
to deal with a surge of families 
and children reaching the U.S. 
border. 

It was unclear if anyone ill 
came in contact with a 16-year- 
old Guatemalan boy who was held 
at the facility in McAllen, Texas, 
and died Monday, a day after he 
was diagnosed and transferred to 
a smaller station. Carlos Hernan¬ 
dez Vasquez was detained for six 
days, twice as long as generally 
allowed by U.S. law. 

The processing center is a con¬ 
verted warehouse that holds hun¬ 
dreds of parents and children in 
large, fenced-in pens that gained 
international attention last year 
when it held children separated 
from their parents. The govern¬ 
ment closed the facility after the 
flu outbreak, sent in cleaning 
crews to disinfect the building 
and plans to reopen it soon. 

The 32 sick children and adults 
have been quarantined at a small¬ 
er processing center, according to 
a U.S. Border Patrol official who 
spoke with reporters on condition 
of anonymity because there is an 
ongoing investigation. Their ages 
were unknown. 

Since December, five children 
have died after being apprehend¬ 
ed by border agents, putting au¬ 
thorities under growing pressure 
and scrutiny to care for migrant 
children. Kevin McAleenan, 
the acting Homeland Security 
secretary, came under wither¬ 
ing criticism Wednesday from a 
Democratic lawmaker who called 


the administration’s actions with 
children “inhumane.” 

The Department of Health and 
Human Services, which cares for 
unaccompaniedmigrantchildren, 
said Wednesday that a 10-year- 
old girl from El Salvador died last 
year after being detained by bor¬ 
der authorities in a previously un¬ 
reported case. The girl died Sept. 
29 at an Omaha, Neb., hospital of 
fever and respiratory distress, of¬ 
ficials said. 

The department began car¬ 
ing for the unidentified girl in 
March 2018, said spokesman 
Mark Weber, who described her 
as “medically fragile,” with a his¬ 
tory of congenital heart defects. 

With the government running 
out of space to hold migrants, the 
Trump administration has been 
taking dramatic steps to keep up 
with the influx. 

The Defense Department said 
Wednesday that it will provide 
temporary housing for at least 
7,500 men and women who are 
taken into custody by immigra¬ 
tion officials along the border. It 
will loan tents to the Department 
of Homeland Security, which will 
manage the camps. 

The Defense Department will 
evaluate six potential sites over 
the next two weeks: Tucson and 
Yuma in Arizona and Tornillo, 
Donna, Laredo and Del Rio in 
Texas. Tornillo, near El Paso, is 
where unaccompanied children 
were housed last year. 

The Pentagon said military 
personnel will only erect the 
tents and won’t be involved in 
operations. 

The 77,000-square foot pro¬ 
cessing center in McAllen is 
modeled after a similar facility in 
Nogales, Ariz., built for an influx 
of Central Americans in 2014. It 
has separate pods for boys and 
girls who came alone and parents 
with their young children. 



Jessica Hill/AP 


National Security Adviser John Bolton is presented with a jacket by graduate William Richard Bragaw at 
the commencement for the U.S. Coast Guard Academy in New London, Conn., on Wednesday. 


Bolton says Coast Guard to help 
reassert US leadership in Arctic 


By Dave Collins 
Associated Press 

NEW LONDON, Conn. — U.S. National Securi¬ 
ty Adviser John Bolton told 240 new Coast Guard 
Academy graduates Wednesday that they will help 
lead the way in “reasserting American leadership 
in the Arctic.” 

“You will help the United States challenge grow¬ 
ing Russian military influence in the Arctic, and 
push back against China’s illegitimate claim to ‘near- 
Arctic’ status, as well as its use of debt diplomacy 
against Arctic nations,” he said as he delivered the 
keynote speech at the 138th commencement of the 
academy in New London, Conn. 

“And you will provide the search and rescue and 
disaster response capabilities needed to facilitate 
greater commerce and scientific research across 
the High North,” he said. 

The Trump administration this month warned 
China and Russia that the U.S. won’t stand for ag¬ 
gressive moves in the Arctic region, where warm¬ 
ing weather and melting sea ice are rapidly opening 
the area to development and commerce. 

“Soon, with the help of the new Polar Security 
Cutter,” he said, “the Coast Guard will lead the way 
in reasserting American leadership in the Arctic, 
which has been neglected for far too long.” 

The cutter is the first of many icebreakers Presi¬ 
dent Donald Trump plans to introduce to an aging 


U.S. fleet to enable a year-round U.S. presence in 
polar regions. 

“The United States is an Arctic nation with endur¬ 
ing national interests in that region,” he said. “Like 
our Arctic allies and partners, we want the High 
North to be a region of low tension, where no coun¬ 
try seeks to coerce others through military build¬ 
up or economic exploitation. While we encourage 
commercially driven economic development by the 
international community, we need to reserve Arctic 
governance for Arctic nations.” 

Bolton said the Coast Guard also will play an im¬ 
portant role as the Trump administration relentless¬ 
ly pressures the “Troika of Tyranny” in the western 
Hemisphere — Cuba, Venezuela and Nicaragua. 

The speech also came amid escalating tensions 
between the U.S. and Iran over unspecified threats 
the Trump administration says are linked to the Is¬ 
lamic republic. 

A small group of protesters gathered just off the 
academy grounds before the ceremony and held 
protest signs criticizing Bolton. 

Several thousand people attended the commence¬ 
ment ceremony, held on the academy’s football field 
with the Coast Guard cutter Sanibel in the back¬ 
ground on the Thames River on a warm, sunny day. 

The graduates, comprising the largest academy 
class since 1976, threw their hats in the air as the 
ceremony neared its end. They are scheduled to re¬ 
port to their new assignments in 30 days. 


Washington becomes latest West Coast sanctuary state 


By Tom James 
The Associated Press 

SEATTLE — Washington has 
become the latest West Coast 
state to enact broad sanctuary 
protections that restrict all local 
authorities from asking about 
people’s immigration status. 

Gov. Jay Inslee signed the mea¬ 
sure Tuesday implementing the 
new rules, which rank among the 
strongest statewide mandates in 
the nation. California and Oregon 
have similar laws. 

The move comes as President 
Donald Trump’s administration 
has cracked down on immigra¬ 


tion by increasing migrant deten¬ 
tions and attempting to cancel the 
Deferred Action for Childhood 
Arrivals program. 

Under the new Washington 
state law, local law enforcement 
agencies are broadly prohibited 
from asking about immigration 
status or place of birth unless 
directly connected to a criminal 
investigation, and both local jails 
and state prisons are prohibited 
from complying with voluntary 
“immigration holds” requested 
by federal authorities, or from no¬ 
tifying federal authorities when 
an immigrant is about to be re¬ 


leased from their custody. 

“Our state agencies are not im¬ 
migration enforcement agencies,” 
said Inslee, a Democrat who is 
also running for president. “We 
will not be complicit in the Trump 
administration’s depraved efforts 
to break up hard-working immi¬ 
grant and refugee families.” 

Critics say sanctuary laws 
hamper the ability of police to do 
their job. 

Republican state Sen. Phil 
Fortunate, who voted against 
the Washington law when it was 
before the Legislature, said he 
thought it would hamper the abil¬ 


ity of police to take action against 
subjects they suspect to be illegal 
immigrants. 

“This not only puts law en¬ 
forcement at risk, it puts private 
citizens at risk,” Fortunate said. 

Jorge Baron, head of the Seat¬ 
tle-based Northwest Immigrants’ 
Rights Project, said the rules 
would increase public safety by 
making migrants and their fami¬ 
lies less afraid to report crimes or 
come forward as witnesses. 

Immigrants, shouldn’t have to 
worry that police might demand 
“papers” at any moment, said 
Democratic state Sen. Lisa Well¬ 


man, the daughter of Jewish im¬ 
migrants and the bill’s sponsor. 

“We have 30% of Microsoft 
here on visas,” Wellman said ear¬ 
lier this year when the bill was 
being debated. 

Under the law, police officers 
in Washington won’t be able to 
inquire about immigration status 
except in limited circumstances, 
and the state attorney general will 
draw up rules for courthouses, 
hospitals and other state govern¬ 
ment facilities aimed at limiting 
their use as places where federal 
immigration agents look for peo¬ 
ple in the country illegally. 
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Ice-covered Lake Michigan is seen behind the Chicago downtown skyline in 2015. Big cities, like 
Chicago, aren’t growing like they used to. 

mid-2018. The data don’t reflect 


Big US 
cities 
growing 
slowly 

By Mike Schneider 

Associated Press 

ORLANDO, Fla. — Big cities 
in the U.S. aren’t growing like 
they used to. 

Most of the nation’s largest cit¬ 
ies last year grew by a fraction of 
the numbers they did earlier in 
the decade, according to popula¬ 
tion and housing unit estimates 
released Thursday by the U.S. 
Census Bureau. 

The previous growth big cit¬ 
ies had experienced in the first 
half of the decade was fueled by 
millennials who delayed home¬ 
buying in the suburbs after the 
recession and stuck it out in 
large cities, said William Frey, 
a senior fellow at The Brooking 
Institution’s Metropolitan Policy 
Program. 

The recession’s aftermath 
“stranded a lot of millennials in 
cities rather than their moving off 
to the suburbs,” Frey said. 

The Census data released 
Thursday looked at changes in 
cities and towns from mid-2017 to 


changes in metropolitan areas 
comprising multiple cities, towns, 
suburbs and counties. 

The weakening in growth ap¬ 
pears to have started two years 
ago, and accelerated last year. 

Perhaps no other city offers 
as stark an example of the trend 
than New York City, the nation’s 
most populous city with just under 
8.4 million residents last year. 
Even though the city has grown 
by 223,000 residents since 2010, 
the most of any city over the past 
eight years except Houston, most 
of the growth was in the early 
part of the decade. At its height. 


New York City grew by more than 
82,000 residents in 2011, but it 
lost 39,000 residents last year. 

Last month, when the U.S. 
Census Bureau released county- 
level data that showed identical 
population loss. New York City’s 
planners took umbrage with the 
federal agency’s methodology, 
saying international migrants 
were undercounted. 

“While population growth has 
likely slowed, the Census Bu¬ 
reau’s methodology is not robust 
enough to precisely quantify the 
magnitude of these year-to-year 
changes,” the planners said on 
the city website. 


With the exceptions of Phoenix 
and San Antonio, the phenomenon 
of slowing growth in the nation’s 
largest cities also has hit Sun¬ 
belt cities including Los Angeles, 
Houston and Dallas, where the 
populations grew, but at a fraction 
of their growth six years ago. San 
Jose, Calif, lost more than 2,000 
residents last year. 

“There is a growing moving 
away from cities,” Frey said. 
“The first part of the decade was 
an aberration. Cities were grow¬ 
ing faster than suburbs. That is 
starting to turn around.” 


Army veteran indicted in Calif, 
bomb plot against a Nazi rally 


Associated Press 

LOS ANGELES—A U. S. grand 
jury on Wednesday indicted an 
Army veteran in a plot to plant a 
bomb at a rally by white suprem¬ 
acists in California. 

The indictment charged Mark 
Domingo, 26, with providing ma¬ 
terial support to terrorists and at¬ 
tempted use of a weapon of mass 
destruction, the U.S. attorney’s 
office said. 

His public defender, David 
Wasserman, declined to comment 
on the charges. 


Domingo was arrested last 
month. Investigators said he 
wanted to kill people at a Nazi 
rally that was planned in Long 
Beach but didn’t happen. 

Domingo discussed several 
types of attacks with an infor¬ 
mant that included targeting 
Jews, churches and police, court 
papers said. 

He also spouted about violent 
jihad in online forums, according 
to court documents that spell out 
online chats and conversations 
recorded over two months. 

Domingo posted an online mes¬ 


sage March 3 saying. “America 
needs another Vegas event,” an 
apparent reference to the 2017 
mass shooting in Las Vegas that 
killed 59 people, documents 
show. 

The records indicate that he 
said it would spark civil unrest to 
weaken “America by giving them 
a taste of the terror they gladly 
spread all over the world.” 

Domingo, a combat veteran 
who served four months in Af¬ 
ghanistan before being kicked out 
of the Army, converted to Islam 
and was plotting attacks across 



Domingo 


Southern California to seek re¬ 
venge for killings at two New Zea¬ 
land mosques, prosecutors said. 

Domingo is scheduled to be ar¬ 
raigned on May 31. He could face 
life in prison if convicted of all 
charges. 


Man dies in 3rd fatal Alaska plane crash in 8 days 


Associated Press 

ANCHORAGE, Alaska — Alas¬ 
ka authorities say a 75-year-old 
man died after he became trapped 
inside a small plane that crashed 
in Prince William Sound. 

The death of William Resinger 


of Palmer marks the third fatal 
plane crash in aircraft-reliant 
Alaska in eight days. Altogether, 
nine people have died since a 
May 13 midair collision of two 
sightseeing planes killed six. 

Alaska State Troopers say Res¬ 
inger was among two passengers 


in a plane piloted by Scott Jo¬ 
hannes, 56, of Wasilla when the 
crash occurred Tuesday during 
an attempted landing in Cascade 
Bay. 

The Coast Guard says good 
Samaritan rescuers picked up 
those on board the Cessna A185F 


Skywagon. 

Troopers say Resinger was ex¬ 
tricated, but lifesaving measures 
were unsuccessful. 

Johannes and the surviving 
passenger were flown to an An¬ 
chorage hospital. Their condi¬ 
tions were not disclosed. 


Hurricane 
season 
expected to 
be average 

By Seth Borenstein 
Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — The At¬ 
lantic hurricane season is off to 
yet another early start, but U.S. 
weather officials say it should be 
a near normal year. 

The National Oceanic and At¬ 
mospheric Administration on 
Thursday predicted nine to 15 
named storms. 

It says four to eight of them will 
become hurricanes and two to 
four of those would become m^or 
hurricanes with 111 mph winds 
or higher. 

Acting NOAA Administra¬ 
tor Neil Jacobs said a current El 
Nino, a periodic natural warming 
of the central Pacific that changes 
weather worldwide, suppresses 
hurricane activity in the Atlan¬ 
tic. But other forces, including 
warmer-than-normal seawater, 
counter that. 

Last year had 15 named storms, 
eight hurricanes and two mqjor 
ones, Florence and Michael. 
Those two big storms hit the Unit¬ 
ed States and together directly 
killed 38 people and caused $49 
billion in damages. The Atlantic 
basin averages 12 named storms 
a year, with six becoming hurri¬ 
canes and three becoming mqjor 
storms. 

NOAA said there’s a 40% 
chance of a normal season, with 
30% chances of both stronger and 
weaker seasons. 

“That’s still a lot of activity,” 
said NOAA forecaster Gerry Bell. 
“You need to start to prepare for 
hurricane season now.” 

Hurricane season tradition¬ 
ally starts June 1, but this week 
subtropical storm Andrea briefly 
popped up, marking the fifth 
straight year a named storm 
came in May or earlier. 

Bell said this year’s forecast 
had “competing factors” that bal¬ 
anced out. The El Nino brings 
wind changes that can keep 
storms from forming and reduce 
their strength, but this year’s El 
Nino is weak. Bell said. 

One factor pushing the other 
way is the 20- to 30- year long¬ 
term natural cycle of hurricane 
activity. Since about 1995, the 
Atlantic has been in the part of 
the cycle of high-activity, which 
includes warmer water and west 
African rainfall, which goose 
storm activity. Bell said there’s 
no indication of change yet. 

Some other non-government 
forecasters predict a weaker 
storm season than NOAA, point¬ 
ing to the El Nino. 

Colorado State University, 
which pioneered hurricane sea¬ 
son predictions, is forecasting 
13 named storms, five to become 
hurricanes and two to hit mqjor 
status. Hurricane researcher 
Phil Klotzbach predicted that 
overall the Atlantic season will 
be about three-quarters strong as 
a normal season. 
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India's ruling party claims 
victory with wide vote lead 


//■ 



Manish Swarup/AP 


A young Bharatiya Janata Party supporter, dressed as Indian Prime 
Minister Narendra Modi, celebrates the party's victory in the general 
elections with others in New Delhi, India, on Thursday. 


By Emily Schmall 

Associated Press 

NEW DELHI — Indian Prime 
Minister Narendra Modi’s Hindu 
nationalist party claimed it won 
reelection with a commanding 
lead in Thursday’s vote count, 
while the head of the main oppo¬ 
sition party conceded a personal 
defeat that signaled the end of an 
era for modern India’s main po¬ 
litical dynasty. 

Election Commission data 
by midafternoon showed the 
Bharatiya Janata Party leading 
in contests for 299 out of 542 seats 
in the lower house of Parliament, 
with its main rival, the Indian 
National Congress, ahead in 50 
contests. 

The data didn’t indicate what 
percentage of the estimated 600 
million votes cast over the six- 
week election had been counted. 
Although the final tally was not 
expected until Thursday evening 


at the earliest, BJP President 
Amit Shah claimed a victory, 
crediting Modi’s leadership. 

Modi himself tweeted, “India 
wins yet again.” 

The election has been seen as 
a referendum on Modi, 68, whose 
economic reforms have had mixed 
results but whose popularity as a 
social underdog in India’s highly 
stratified society has endured. 
Critics have said his Hindu-first 
platform risks exacerbating so¬ 
cial tensions in the country of 1.3 
billion people. 

On the campaign trail. Modi 
presented himself as a self-made 
man with the confidence to cut 
red tape and unleash India’s 
economic potential, and labeled 
Congress party president Rahul 
Gandhi, the scion of a political 
dynasty that lost national power 
in 2014, as an out-of-touch mem¬ 
ber of the elite. 

Gandhi conceded defeat for his 
own parliamentary seat to his 


BJP rival in Amethi, a constitu¬ 
ency in the north Indian state 
of Uttar Pradesh that had for 
decades been a Congress party 
bastion. 

Congress, the party of India’s 
first prime minister, Jawaharlal 
Nehru, and peace activist Mahat¬ 
ma Gandhi, ruled India for nearly 
half a century after it achieved in¬ 
dependence from Britain in 1947. 
In 2014, it won only 44 seats, and 
was projected to win only slightly 
more this time. 

The BJP’s performance “is ab¬ 
solutely stunning. Modi is the pre¬ 
dominant leader in India today. 
He has pushed everybody else 
aside. Nobody in the opposition 
is a match for him,” said political 
commentator Arti Jerath. 

A party or coalition needs a 
simple m^ority of 272 seats, or 
just over half the seats in Parlia¬ 
ment’s lower house, to govern. 

“Mr. Modi’s going to be the 
next prime minister, we are very 


assured of that,” said Meenakshi 
Lekhi, a member of Parliament 
running for re-election in New 
Delhi. Shortly after officials 
began tabulating the votes, In¬ 
dia’s Sensex jumped 2.3% to an 
all-time high over 40,000, though 
it closed Thursday off 0.76% at 
38,811. 

If BJP’s lead holds, it won’t 
need a coalition partner to stay in 
power and could even improve its 


position compared to 2014, when 
it won 282 seats. This election 
may mark the first time in the 
party’s history that it has won two 
consecutive elections on its own. 

World leaders, including Is¬ 
raeli Prime Minister Benjamin 
Netanyahu, Chinese President Xi 
Jinping, Pakistan Prime Minis¬ 
ter Imran Khan and Sri Lankan 
President Maithripala Sirisena, 
congratulated Modi on Twitter. 


Chimpanzees spotted cracking open tortoises for meat 



Erwan Theleste, Max Planck Institute/AP 

A wild chimpanzee eats a tortoise at the Loango National Park in Gabon on Monday. 


By Frank Jordans 

Associated Press 

BERLIN — Scientists have observed 
wild chimpanzees tucking into an unusual 
snack: tortoises, whose hard shells they 
crack against tree trunks before scooping 
out the meat. 

In a paper published Thursday by the 
journal Scientific Reports, researchers 
from Germany say the behavior they spot¬ 
ted dozens of times in a group of chimpan¬ 
zees at Loango National Park in Gabon 
bolsters the notion that humankind’s dis¬ 
tant cousins develop their own distinct 
cultures. 

Tobias Deschner, one of the authors of 
the paper, said that while chimpanzees and 
tortoises coexist elsewhere — and other 
primates such as baboons and mandrills 
are known to feed on young, soft tortoises 
— scientists have never before spotted any 
that crack open and eat the reptiles. 

One explanation could be that the Loan- 
go park region also has abundant hard- 
shelled fruit, like that from the strychnos 
tree, that also needs to be whacked against 
trees to open, prompting some enterpris¬ 
ing chimpanzees to try the same on pass¬ 
ing tortoises, he said. 


“They see this is a hard-shelled object 
with some interesting thing inside and I 
need to crack it open,” said Deschner, a 


primate researcher at the Max Planck In¬ 
stitute for Evolutionary Anthropology in 
Leipzig. “If I can do that with the fruit and 


have the same problem with a hard-shelled 
animal with something inside that I want 
to get access to, then I can say ‘OK, why not 
do it in exactly the same way?”’ 

Some scientists dispute the idea that 
chimpanzees are capable of this kind of 
mental leap, much less of passing the trick 
on to others in such a way that it becomes 
an established ‘cultural practice’ among 
the whole population. 

But Deschner and colleagues from the 
University of Osnabrueck said their ob¬ 
servations in Loango suggest that’s what 
happened. 

“They all use exactly the same way of 
doing it,” he said. “This suggests to me that 
they really look at how others are doing it 
and then copy the movements.” 

Other researchers agreed. “This fits into 
previous observations that are interpreted 
as traditional behavior, which some have 
broadly described as culture,” said Di- 
etmar Zinner, a zoologist at the German 
Primate Center in Goettingen who wasn’t 
involved in the study. 

The authors also noted that weaker 
chimpanzees often pass their tortoises to 
stronger adults who are able to break them 
open and then share the meal among the 
whole group. 


Botswana lifts ban on elephant hunting, to the anger of some 


Associated Press 

JOHANNESBURG — Botswana has 
lifted its ban on elephant hunting in a coun¬ 
try with the world’s highest number of the 
animals, a decision that has brought anger 
from some wildlife protection groups. 

The southern African nation is home to 
an estimated 130,000 elephants. The lifting 
of the ban raised concerns about a possible 
increase in illegal poaching of elephants 
for their tusks to supply the ivory trade. 

“Expect mass culling next,” the CEO of 


WildlifeDirect, Paula Kahumbu, said in 
a post on Twitter, adding that the impact 
of Botswana’s decision will be felt across 
Africa. 

Botswana has long been a refuge for el¬ 
ephants on a continent where tens of thou¬ 
sands have been killed over the years for 
their ivory. 

The decision to lift the hunting ban 
comes amid growing conflicts between 
humans — particularly farmers — and el¬ 
ephants, the Botswana government’s state¬ 


ment said. It said hunting will resume “in 
an orderly and ethical manner” but does 
not say how it will be regulated. 

The country, with a population of just 
over 2 million people, suffers some human- 
wildlife conflict but has more space than 
many other countries for animals to roam. 

The elephant hunting ban was put in 
place under previous president Ian Khama 
but current President Mokgweeti Masisi 
began to look into it not long after taking 
office last year. The decision to lift the ban 


comes months ahead of general elections 
in October. 

“This is a political move and not in the 
best interests of conservation in Botswa¬ 
na,” Jason Bell, vice president for con¬ 
servation with the International Fund for 
Animal Welfare, said in a statement on 
Thursday. 

Botswana is among several African 
countries with some of the world’s largest 
elephant populations that have pushed for 
looser controls on legal ivory trade. 
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Mexicans buy fake phones in case of mugging 



Rebecca Blackwell/AP 


Passengers ride a public bus as police officer Jose Osorio del Angel stands watch from 
the back in the Iztapaiapa borough of Mexico City earlier this month. 


By Mark Stevenson 
Associated Press 

MEXICO CITY — Armed robberies 
have gotten so common aboard buses in 
Mexico City that commuters have come 
up with a clever if disheartening solu¬ 
tion: Many are buying fake cellphones, to 
hand over to thieves instead of their real 
smartphones. 

Costing 300 to 500 pesos apiece — the 
equivalent of $15 to $25 — the “dummies” 
are sophisticated fakes: They have a start¬ 
up screen and bodies that are dead ringers 
for the originals, and inside there is a piece 
of metal to give the phone the heft of the 
real article. 

That comes in handy when trying to fool 
trigger-happy bandits who regularly attack 
the buses, big and small, that ferry people 
from the poorer outlying suburbs to jobs in 
the city center. 

The scene is repeated over and over 
again, courtesy of the cameras that many 
buses now carry that record the assaults, 
often late at night or in the early morn¬ 
ing: Sleepy passengers are seen bouncing 
along in the jitneys when one or two of the 
men aboard suddenly pull masks over their 
faces. One will pull out a gun while his ac¬ 
complice passes down the aisle, often with 
his own gun, demanding valuables. 

“You’re all screwed now! Don’t move 
or you’re dead! Cellphones and wallets!” 
barks a thief in one recent video. Time and 
again, those who resist or refuse are hit in 
the head with a pistol, or simply shot and 
left to bleed on the floor of the bus. 

Martha Patricia Rociles Estrada, a 
schoolteacher from the low-income suburb 
of Nezahualcoyotl who was robbed, says 
most city residents make their daily com¬ 
mutes in fear. “Getting on public transpor¬ 
tation is now a risk,” Rociles Estrada said. 
“You get on, but you never know if you’re 
going to return.” 

“Now you have to be careful to carry 
money, because if you don’t, the thieves 
get angry and you run the risk that they’ll 
shoot you if you’re not carrying money.” 

There were an average of 70 reported 
violent muggings every day in Mexico 
City in the first four months of 2019. About 
two-thirds were committed against pedes- 



Axel, a vendor at an indoor electronics 
market, shows his dummy mobile phones 
in Mexico City. 


trians, with the rest split almost evenly 
between bus passengers and assaults on 
motorists stopped at lights or caught in 
traffic jams. Between 2017 and 2018, such 
assaults rose by about 22%. 

But when Rociles Estrada was robbed 
at gunpoint several years ago, most peo¬ 
ple weren’t carrying costly smartphones 


around with them. 

“They just took whatever I had of 
value, my change purse, that was all,” she 
recalled 

The advent of smartphones changed 
all that. Now, many people carry a device 
worth hundreds of dollars in their pocket, 
and one that may also hold their bank or 
credit card information. 

That’s where “dummy” vendors like 
Axel come in. Axel says he sells three or 
four dummy phones a week out of his stall 
in a downtown electronics marketplace, 
next door to a colonial college building that 
dates to 1767. 

Axel, who asked his full name not be 
used for fear police would accuse him of 
selling fake merchandise, said all of his 
customers know they are buying fakes. 

“It’s useful for robberies, the large num¬ 
ber of muggings happening in Mexico 
City,” said Axel. “They say ‘hand over 
your cellphone, give me everything’, and 
people know now they have to hand over 
the phone quick, in a matter of seconds, so 
they hand over these phones and often the 


thieves don’t realize it.” 

But Axel admits the victim would be in 
trouble if a thief caught them handing over 
a “dummy” phone. 

“Obviously there are problems, because 
if the criminals search it or find out ... 
there is going to be a problem.” 

Because of that, some try a different 
strategy, spending a little more to buy a 
cheap but real second phone. 

Gloria, who works at her own stall at an¬ 
other market across the street in a convert¬ 
ed art-deco movie house, said the dummy 
trade started about 14 years ago, but for 
different reasons: Phone shops would buy 
dummies for their exhibition cases to pro¬ 
tect against another type of crime, the so- 
called “sledgehammer crews” who can 
clear out a jewelry or electronics store in 
seconds by breaking windows. 

“Generally, the dummy is for a showcase, 
for people who sell real cellphones,” Gloria 
explained. “Dummies have been sold here 
for about 14 years, for use in showcases, 
but nowadays people are buying them to 
protect their own cellphones.” 

Gloria sells an iPhone dummy for $15, 
that would save a victim the $900 a real 
iPhone would cost here. 

“In most cases, people want to avoid get¬ 
ting their cellphone stolen, but also their 
data,” says Gloria, who also asked her last 
name not be used. 

The paranoia about assaults and mug¬ 
gings has been amplified by the fact that so 
many of the robberies are now videotaped 
by surveillance cameras on public buses. 
The tapes are often shown on news pro¬ 
grams, instilling terror in people. 

The government of the eastern borough 
of Iztapalpa — one of the city’s biggest and 
poorest precincts — launched a program 
this week to have police ride the buses to 
prevent robberies. But even as the pro¬ 
gram started up with fanfare and media 
photo ops, some residents were skeptical. 

Oscar Armenda, a transportation worker 
who was riding a bus in Iztapaiapa around 
midday as police started climbing aboard, 
said, “This is good in a way, but in a way 
it’s not.” 

“They should do this at the time of day 
when it’s needed, at night, not now,” Ar¬ 
menda said. 


Anti-groping smartphone app 
gains popularity in Japan 


Japan urges world to begin using 
traditional order for Japanese names 


Associated Press 

TOKYO — A smartphone app de¬ 
veloped by Japanese police is being 
widely downloaded by women trying 
to protect themselves from gropers 
on packed rush-hour trains. 

The “Digi Police” app was origi¬ 
nally issued by Tokyo police three 
years ago, but a function to scare 
off molesters was only added a few 
months ago. Since then, the app has 
reportedly been downloaded hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of times — un¬ 
usual for a government-developed 
mobile application. 

Women in crowded trains and 
other public places in Japan often 
face sexual harassment, but are typ¬ 
ically too afraid to call out for help 
due to a sense of embarrassment. 

With the app, victims can press 
a “repel groper” icon to produce a 
written message saying “There is a 
groper here. Please help.” With an¬ 
other press, the message turns red 
and a voice repeatedly says, “Please 


stop!” 

The app includes an alarm and 
can notify a designated email ad¬ 
dress when used — a feature that 
can also be used by children and 
their parents. Users can also locate 
crime-prone areas and police sta¬ 
tions on a map. 

Violent crime is rare in Japan, but 
groping — ranging from rubbing 
against victims to placing a hand 
under their clothing — is an every¬ 
day occurrence. It has been taken 
lightly as a “nuisance,” so posters 
have been put up at stations and in 
train cars to remind passengers that 
groping is a crime. 

The Tokyo Metropolitan Police 
said 2,620 sexual crimes were re¬ 
ported in 2017, including 1,750 cases 
of groping, mostly on trains or at 
stations. 

The #MeToo movement has been 
slow to catch on in largely patri¬ 
archal Japan, where speaking out 
often draws criticism rather than 
sympathy. 


By Mari Yamaguchi 
Associated Press 

TOKYO — Japan’s Foreign Ministry wants 
the world to begin using the traditional order for 
Japanese names, with family names first. 

Prime Minister Shinzo Abe would become 
Abe Shinzo, as he is known in Japan, ending the 
Westernized name order the country adopted for 
use with foreigners more than a century ago as a 
means of internationalization. 

Family names also precede given names in 
China and South Korea, but both of those coun¬ 
tries use that style internationally as well. 

Foreign Minister Taro Kono plans to ask for¬ 
eign journalists to shift to the Japanese name 
order to mark the beginning of Japan’s new im¬ 
perial era, an upcoming Group of 20 summit in 
Osaka in late June and the Tokyo 2020 Olympic 
Games. There is also the rugby world cup and 
new Emperor Naruhito’s enthronement ceremo¬ 
ny later this year, Kono said. 

“Many foreign media refer to the Chinese 
president as Xi Jinping and South Korean presi¬ 
dent as Moon Jae-in, and I believe it is desir¬ 
able to note the prime minister likewise as Abe 


Shinzo,” Kono told reporters Tuesday. “I plan to 
ask international media to do so.” He added that 
domestic media with English-language services 
should also consider changing the name order. 

Kono, educated in the US. and fluent in Eng¬ 
lish, has long advocated for a change. His family 
name appears first on his business card and on 
Twitter. 

“I’ve been wondering for a long time about why 
I become Kono Taro in English even though I’m 
Taro Kono,” he told a parliamentary committee 
on diplomacy and defense in April. 

Names of journalists from Western media are 
printed on Foreign Ministry-issued identification 
cards with family names first. 

Kono’s suggestion received mixed reactions, 
even from the ruling party. 

While conservatives including Education Min¬ 
ister Masahiko Shibayama supported the change, 
others including Chief Cabinet Secretary Yo- 
shihide Suga were cautious, citing “customary 
practice.” The first name-first style has become 
a standard on credit cards and at many private 
companies. 

An education panel’s similar proposal 20 years 
ago was largely ignored. 
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AMERICAN ROUNDUP 


THE CENSUS 

6 The age, in weeks, of a kitten rescued from a storm drain in the San Francisco Bay area. A woman walking in Cupertino 
heard meowing and looked down to see the tiny ball of fur at the bottom of the drain. The Santa Clara County Sheriffs 
Office said members of the San Jose Fire Department lifted the heavy metal grating on the drain and a deputy jumped 
down to rescue the orange and white calico. The kitten will be held at an animal shelter for possible adoption. 










Mark Lennihan/AP 


Hammering out a degree 

Students in the School of Engineering and Applied Science wave toy hammers as they participate in Columbia University's commencement 
Wednesday in New York. More than 14,000 undergraduate and graduate students at the university have completed their studies. 



Teen graduates from 
high school, Harvard 

ULYSSES—A 17-year- 
■ old Kansas student will 

collect diplomas from high school 
and Harvard University this 
month. 

Braxton Moral received his 
high school diploma from Ulysses 
High School last Sunday. He will 
graduate with a bachelor’s degree 
from Harvard on May 30. 

The teen majored in government 
and minored in English through 
Harvard’s extension program. 
He took classes online during the 
school year and on the Harvard 
campus during summers. Some 
Harvard classes substituted for 
high school class credits. 

Moral now plans to attend law 
school but he hasn’t chosen a 
school. 

Knives found buried at 
sand volleyball court 

nil CAPE GIRARDEAU 
ITIw — Sand volleyball 
courts at a park in Cape Gi¬ 
rardeau were closed after knives 
were found buried in the sand. 

Police said a teenager suffered 
a small cut on her foot while play¬ 
ing on the courts. Police Sgt. Joey 
Hann told the Southeast Mis¬ 
sourian that the girl and a friend 
found two small, poorly made 
kitchen knives in the sand. 

The city said parks department 
staff will check the courts with 
metal detectors and rakes. 

Flamingo hit by rock 
had to be euthanized 

11 BLOOMINGTON — Of- 
I L ficials at a zoo in Illinois 
had to euthanize a flamingo after 
it was struck by a rock thrown by 
a child. 

Director Jay Tetzloff told The 
Pantograph in an email that a ju¬ 
venile guest accidentally injured 
the bird by “skipping a rock into 
the habitat” at Miller Park Zoo in 
Bloomington. 

Tetzloff said the rock broke the 
flamingo leg, and the staff deter¬ 
mined the best course of action 
was to euthanize the bird. 

Tetzloff says the zoo is working 
with the child’s family “to move 
forward.” 

Soldier dons umpire 
gear to surprise son 

UI CRYSTAL TOWN- 
ITII SHIP — A US. soldier 
who had just returned home from 
overseas surprised his 8-year-old 
son from behind home plate as the 
boy stepped up to bat at a youth 
baseball game in Michigan. 

Army Staff Sgt. Joseph Abbott 
wore an umpire’s mask and chest 
protector along with his military 
fatigues as his son Hunter stood 
in the batter’s box. Abbott wished 
his son luck and the boy quickly 
recognized his father, who had 
been in Germany for about five 
months. 

Man stole crashed car, 
bashed 6 others 

AiC anchorage — A 

20-year-old man sus¬ 
pected of stealing a crashed car 


and bashing at least six other 
vehicles has been charged with 
felony vehicle theft, theft, assault 
and eluding. 

Anchorage police say a driver 
Friday morning got into a crash 
and got out of his car to exchange 
information. 

Police said Tyler Phillips got 
into the sedan, backed into sev¬ 
eral other vehicles, drove over a 
median and left. 

Police said he then rear-ended 
two cars and sideswiped a third 
at three intersections. 

Police found the stolen sedan 
in south Anchorage. A nearby 
homeowner reported a man on 
his porch and police arrested 
Phillips. 

Man accused of baiting 
cats with fishhooks 

n A PLYMOUTH — A 
northeastern Pennsyl¬ 
vania man accused of baiting cats 
with food on fishhooks is facing 
animal cruelty charges. 

The Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals said a stray 
cat was found April 8 in a vacant 
house with three fishhooks in its 
mouth. The cat was treated and 
survived. Two other cats were 


spotted with fishing line coming 
out of their mouths. 

A day earlier, officials said, a 
woman reported a neighbor hold¬ 
ing a fishing pole on his second- 
floor porch saying he was about 
to start “fishing for cats.” 

Kenny Rowles, 27, of Plymouth 
faces charges including aggravat¬ 
ed cruelty to animals involving 
torture and serious bodily injury. 

City tries to stop store 
from flying big US flag 

ly ^ STATESVILLE — Of- 
ficials in a North Caro¬ 
lina city have filed a lawsuit to 
force a recreational vehicle store 
to take down a US. flag which 
they say is too large. 

News outlets reported the flag 
is 40 feet by 80 feet and flies 
above Gander RV in the city of 
Statesville, north of Charlotte. 

City officials say the store was 
granted a permit to fly a U.S. 
flag, but it’s nearly twice what 
city codes allow. Fines of $50 a 
day have been levied retroactive 
to Oct. 15, amounting to approxi¬ 
mately $11,000. 

Gander RV has rejected the 
city’s requests to take down the 
flag. 


Stuck truck briefly 
closes mountain road 

WT CAMBRIDGE—Police 
w I said that only six days 
after Vermont Route 108 through 
Smugglers’ Notch between Stowe 
and Cambridge opened for the 
season, a tractor-trailer truck got 
stuck on the winding road, forc¬ 
ing its temporary closure. 

The truck that got stuck tried 
to cross through the notch from 
the Stowe side. But the truck was 
freed relatively quickly. 

Despite signs on both sides of 
the notch warning that the road is 
closed to big trucks, vehicles get¬ 
ting stuck there has been a chal¬ 
lenge for years. 

Only 73 guns of 654 
stolen in 2017 recovered 

||i| ^ SPRINGFIELD — A 
I w I federal prosecutor 
says authorities have recovered 
only 73 of the 654 guns stolen in 
Springfield in 2017. 

Prosecutors said six men from 
Texas stole the guns by maneu¬ 
vering several trailers into a 
United Parcel Service lot. The 
handguns and 12-gauge shotguns 


were being shipped from Beretta 
USA in Maryland to Bass Pro 
Shops in Springfield. 

Two defendants, Frank Mc- 
Christon, 35, and Quinton Hay¬ 
wood, were sentenced to 7 Vi 
years in prison. Derrick and Eric 
White were each sentenced to 
seven years and three months. 
They were also ordered to pay 
$206,000 in restitution. 

Two other men have pleaded 
guilty in the case. 

Lost class ring returned 
to man after 27 years 

maiY POWELL — A Wyo- 
wW 1 ming man is getting 
his long-lost high school class 
ring back after it turned up dur¬ 
ing sewer work. 

Crews in Powell were flushing 
out storm drains, and used a vac¬ 
uum truck to collect the grit and 
trash that comes loose. 

The Powell Tribune reported 
city worker Levi Kary found a 
1991 Powell High School class 
ring in the debris. 

The ring was engraved. Kary 
looked online and soon found 
the owner — Gary Bessler, of 
Buffalo. 

From wire reports 
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Consumers likely to lose big if tariffs spread 



Julio Cortez/AP 


As trade wars between the U.S. and China escalate, the possibility 
of higher prices on a variety of items, including toys at the Walmart 
in Teterboro, NJ., increases as well. 


By Anne D’Innocenzio 
Associated Press 

NEW YORK — An escalating 
trade war between the U.S. and 
China could mean higher prices 
on a broad array of products from 
toys to clothing. But some retail¬ 
ers will be less equipped to han¬ 
dle the pain than others, leaving 
consumers to carry the load. 

Analysts say big-box giants like 
Target and Walmart who marked 
their latest quarter with strong 
performance are best positioned 
to absorb the higher costs be¬ 
cause of their clout with suppliers. 
They’re also taking a judicious 
approach to price increases to 
lessen the impact. 

The losers will be the ones 
that have been struggling all 
along — the mall-based clothing 
stores and others that sell com¬ 
moditized products like basic 
sweaters or that don’t have the 
financial wherewithal to absorb 
extra costs. 

Consumers, as well as most 
retailers, had been left largely 
unscathed by the first several 
rounds of tariffs that the U.S. 
imposed on China because they 
mostly focused on industrial and 
agricultural products. But that 
began to change when items like 
furniture saw an increase in tar¬ 


iffs to 25% two weeks ago. 

Retailers will absorb the extra 
costs when those products arrive 
in U.S. ports in June. 

But now the Trump admin¬ 
istration is preparing to extend 
the 25% tariffs to practically all 
Chinese imports not already hit 
with levies, including toys, shirts, 
household goods and sneakers. 

Cowen & Co. estimates shop¬ 


pers could see as much as 10% 
to 15% in price increases across 
all goods imported from China, 
which would mean an incremen¬ 
tal cost of $100 billion or more. 

Retail executives from a wide 
array of stores from Walmart to 
Kohl’s said on conference calls 
with analysts this week and last 
week that they remain optimistic 
about the financial health of the 


consumer, citing low unemploy¬ 
ment and a strong economy. 

But shoppers could balk at pay¬ 
ing higher prices on things they 
don’t need, especially those in the 
lower income bracket who are 
sensitive to any cost increases. 

Analysts believe shoppers’ hab¬ 
its will change if the trade wars 
escalate and the next round of 
hikes stay in place for a while. 

“It will change behaviors and 
change how much people buy and 
where people do that buying,” 
said Neil Saunders, managing di¬ 
rector of GlobalData Retail. 

Greg Petro, CEO of First In¬ 
sight, a technology firm that 
advises retailers and brands on 
pricing decisions, believes that if 
prices do rise because of the new 
tariffs, they will be permanent 
but not all products will be hit the 
same way. 

For example, home decor is 
less sensitive to price increases 
than big furniture based on mil¬ 
lions of data points his firm col¬ 
lects monthly. Women’s clothing 
is more sensitive to price hikes 
than men’s clothing. 

In children’s shoes, which lost 
big player Payless ShoeSource, 
retailers will have more power 
to increase prices since the shoe 
supply has gone down, he said. 

Meanwhile, UBS is offering a 


EUROPE GAS PRICES 


PACIHC GAS PRICES 


MARKET WATCH 


Country Super ElO 

Germany $3,118 

Change in price -1.4 cents 

Netheriands 
Change in price 

Change in price 

Change in price 
Beigium 
Change in price 


Super unleaded Super plus 

$3,511 $3,765 

-1.3 cents -1.5 cents 

$4,126 $4,337 

+8.6 cents +8.4 cents 

$3,445 $3,699 

-1.3 cents -1.5 cents 



$3,279 $3,570 

No change No change 


Diesel 

$3,429 
+0.3 cents 


$3,582 $3,246* 

-1.5 cents +0.3 cents 


Country 

Change in price 
Okinawa 
Change in price 


Unleaded Super unleaded Super plus 

$3,549 
-1.0 cents 


Diesel 

$3,209 
No change 


South Korea $2,939 3.329 

Change in price -1.0 cents -2.0 cents 


Guam $2,919** $3,319 

Change in price -2.0 cents -1.0 cents 


* Diesel EFD ** Midgrade 
For the week of May 24-30 


May 22, 2019 


Dow Jones -100.72 

industrials 25,776.61 


Nasdaq 

composite 



7,750.84 


Standard & 
Poor’s 500 



2,856.27 


Russell 

2000 


-13.62 

1,531.63 


dire analysis of what the new tar¬ 
iffs could mean in terms of store 
closures. 

UBS was already forecasting 
that nearly 21,000 stores in the 
U.S. would shutter by 2026, but 
with the next round of tariffs, 
more than 50% of those closures 
would occur within one year in¬ 
stead of four, it said. 

“We continue to think the ap¬ 
parel and footwear consumer’s 
willingness to spend remains 
tepid at best,” UBS retail analyst 
Jay Sole wrote in his report. 


EXCHANGE RATES 


Military rates 

Euro costs (May 24).$1.1423 

Dollar buys (May 24).€0.8754 

British pound (May 24).$1.30 

Japanese yen (May 24).108.00 

South Korean won (May 24).1,163.00 

Commercial rates 

Bahrain (Dinar).0.3770 

British pound.$1.2644 

Canada (Dollar).1.3497 

China (Yuan) 6 9183 

Denmark (Krone).6.7074 

Egypt (Pound) 16 9009 

Euro.$1.1134/0.8982 

Hong Kong (Dollar).7.8490 

Hungary (Forint).293.99 

Israel (Shekel).3.6133 

Japan (Yen) 109 81 

Kuwait (Dinar).0.3043 

Norway (Krone).8.7817 

Philippines (Peso).52.51 

Poland (Zloty) 3 87 

Saudi Arabia (Riyal).3.7506 

Singapore (Dollar).1.3819 

South Korea (Won).1,192.48 

Switzerland (Franc).1.0079 

Thailand (Baht).31.96 

Turkey (Lira).6.1348 

(Military exchange rates are those 
available to customers at military banking 
facilities in the country of issuance 
for Japan, South Korea, Germany, the 
Netherlands and the United Kingdom. For 
nonlocal currency exchange rates (i.e., 
purchasing British pounds in Germany), 
check with your local military banking 
facility. Commercial rates are interbank 
rates provided for reference when buying 
currency. All figures are foreign currencies 
to one dollar, except for the British pound, 
which is represented in dollars-to-pound, 
and the euro, which is dollars-to-euro.) 
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Discount rate. 

Federal funds market 

3-month bill.. 

30-year bond. 
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WEEKEND: GADGETS 


A Keurig 
for cocktails 


GADGET WATCH 

Sustainable materials make 
House of Marley even better 



Drinkworks By Keurig's at-home bar is now available, but only in Florida. The gadget costs $399. 

Drinkworks/TNS 


Mixed-drinks dispenser getting trial run in Florida 


By Sara DiNatale 
Tampa Bay Times 

T he Keurig machine changed how Ameri¬ 
cans drink coffee — but will it have the 
same luck with cocktails? 

Drinkworks Home Bar by Keurig is 
going to find out in Florida, where it’s launching 
a new high-tech drink dispenser. With a con¬ 
centrated fiavored-alcohol pod and the push of a 
button, the machine can whip up a craft cocktail 
in seconds from a Moscow mule or a mai tai to an 
old fashioned or gin and tonic. 

“In our pilot, the response was way above 
expectations,” Drinkworks CEO Nathaniel Davis 
said during a Tampa product demonstration. “We 
couldn’t keep up.” 

Drinkworks sold out within hours during its St. 
Louis pilot in November. The upcoming Florida 
launch will be Boston-based Drinkworks’ biggest 
yet. Davis said a lot of Floridians make up their 
key demographic: people who like to entertain 
guests and love a mean cocktail. It doesn’t hurt 
that Florida’s e-commerce laws allow direct-to- 
shopper liquor sales online. 

Drinkworks is backed by both Keurig Dr. Pep¬ 
per (the companies merged last January) and 
Anheuser-Busch. 

As of May 7, shoppers in Florida could order 
the machine online. Select retailers in Sarasota 
started carrying the machine in-store on May 
20: Best Buy, ABC Fine Wine & Spirits and Total 
Wine & More. 

Best Buy won’t sell the pods, which contain 
high-proof alcohol. The four-packs of drink mixes 
can be ordered online or purchased from the 
participating liquor retailers. There are 22 drinks 
available now, including a white Russian, cosmo¬ 
politan, Long Island iced tea and three kinds of 
margaritas, and more on the way. 

Drinkworks has a mail-in recycle program to 
keep its plastic pods out of landfills. Plastic 
waste has been one of the leading criti¬ 
cisms against the at-home bar’s caffein- 
ated predecessor. 

Drinkworks operates similar to a 
Keurig coffee machine, but its pods 
are full of liquid, not powder. The black 
drink machine looks similar in shape 
and size to a coffee Keurig. It syncs up 
with a smartphone, has a large tank for 
water and a glowing blue “start” button. 


It shoots out a fiavor-infused stream of liquid 
in three different sizes, depending on the drink 
type. 

Inside, the machine has a small C02 tank to 
add carbonation. Its computer reads a unique 
code printed on every plastic pod so it knows how 
much water and carbonation to use to finish off 
each drink. 

“It’s all about simplifying a complex drink,” 
Davis said. “It gives people the confidence to try 
new things.” 

The added convenience comes at a cost: The 
machine is $399 and 
the pods, which range 
from spirit mixes and 
wine spritzers to beers 
and ciders, cost $15.99 
for a pack of four. 

The machine’s 
launch came with some 
criticisms: A writer for 
Slate said the gadget 
“estranges” users 
from the ingredients 
. of even simple bever- 
Drinksworks CEO, about Another from The 

Keurig s Home Bar yg^ge said the experi¬ 
ence lacked “part of the 

magic” that goes into the labor of making a craft 
cocktail. 

Davis says it’s for the cocktail lover who orders 
craft drinks when out, but doesn’t have the know¬ 
how or liquor collection to make drinks at home. 

“Stick it on a bar cart, and 
it can become the center- 
piece,” he said. 


I It’s all about 
simplifying a 

i compiex drink. 
It gives peopie 
the confidence 
to try new 
things. ^ 

Nathaniel Davis 
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ON THE COVER: Will Smith takes on the iconic role of the magical Genie in “Aladdin.” 

Disney 


By Gregg Ellman 
Tribune News Service 

H ouse of Marley’s Exo¬ 
dus lightweight, over- 
the-ear headphones 
are the company’s first 
release in their 2019 sustain¬ 
ably designed audio collection, 
and with it, they’re off to a great 
start. 

Every time I see a product 
from the earth-friendly House of 
Marley, I marvel at the first-class 
looks, environmentally friendly 
design and craftsmanship, obvi¬ 
ously something they put a tre¬ 
mendous amount of effort into. 

The Exodus wireless (Blue¬ 
tooth 5.0) over-the-head head¬ 
phones are constructed with 
FSC-certified wood, stainless 
steel, recyclable aluminum and 
natural leather, and include a re¬ 
wind fabric stash bag composed 
of organic cotton and recycled 
materials, according to a recent 
press release. 

The final product is light, with 
nothing but padded comfort 
on your head and ears. Inside 
the memory-foam padded ear 
cups are 50 mm Hi-Definition 
drivers, which deliver the music 
crisp, clean and clear. Controls 
are simple, with buttons on the 
outside of the ear chambers. 

They charge in two hours for 
up to 30 hours of use with USB-C 
charging and a foldable design 
for portability. If you want a 
direct connection, a resilient 
braided aux cable is included. 
There’s also a built-in mic for 
hands-free comfort. 

If you’re not familiar with 
House of Marley, it is connected 
to the famous musician Bob 
Marley, whose vision of great 
sounding music and dedication 
to preserving the planet is alive 
and well. 

House of Marley gives back in 
a variety of ways, including Proj¬ 
ect Marley. A statement on their 
site states, “House of Marley is 
built on the principles of superior 
quality, sustainability and a com¬ 
mitment to charitable causes. 

We are driven to enhance lives 
through great product experienc¬ 
es as well as using proceeds from 
product sales to support global 
reforestation through Project 
Marley.” 

Online: thehouseofmarley. 
com; $199.99 

I had never heard of 
TaoTronics when they 
approached me about 
reviewing head¬ 
phones. They seem to 
be a relatively new 
audio brand that 
makes some 
budget-con¬ 
scious but 
good-sound¬ 
ing audio 
products. 

With their 
newest model 
of over-the-ear 
ANC headphones, the 



House of Marley/TNS 


The Exodus lightweight, over- 
the-head headphones are House 
of Marley’s first release in the 
2019 sustainably designed 
audio collection. 

TaoTronics TT-BH046, you have 
great sounding active-noise- 
canceling headphones with a 
cost-friendly price. 

The headphones have a pad¬ 
ded, over-the-head headband 
that connects the speakers 
containing dual 40 mm drivers. 
Audio is clear at all levels, even 
with my ’70s and Jimmy Buffet 
playlists. My personal headphone 
preference is that there’s a good 
amount of bass, but not an over¬ 
bearing amount. These seem to 
hit it just right. 

A switch controls the active- 
noise canceling, which reduces 
low-frequency noise by up to 
96%. 

Bluetooth 4.2 connects the 
headphones to your music lists 
and a single micro USB 45-min¬ 
ute charge will give you about 
30 hours of playing time. With 
hyper-speed charging, you can 
get another two hours with just 
an additional five-minute charge. 

For handsfree calls, there’s a 
built-in cVc 6.0 noise-canceling 
microphone. 

As for construction, the 
headphones seem solidly built, 
although using them long-term 
is the true test for that. The 
pleather earbuds sat on my ears 
with comfort for hours at a time 
and with the solid construction of 
metal and plastic, combined with 
the solid sound. I’d say these are 
a great deal. 

Online: taotronics.com; $99.99 
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'Avengers: Endgame’ lays out new pop-culture take on time travel 


By Ryan Wasserman 
Special to The Washington Post 

I n the newest Marvel blockbuster, 
“Avengers: Endgame,” our heroes 
embark on a desperate attempt 
to reverse the catastrophe of the 
previous installment, in which the series 
villain Thanos eliminated half of the 
life in the universe. It is not much of a 
spoiler, since roughly half the life in the 
universe has seen the film, to say that 
time travel features prominently. 

Time travel — including its fictional 
depictions — is of interest to phi¬ 
losophers because (physical possibil¬ 
ity aside) it raises fascinating logical 
challenges. Consider, for example, the 
“grandfather paradox,” as scholars call 
it: If time travel were feasible, then you 
would be able to go back in time and kill 
your infant grandfather. But in that case, 
your grandfather would never grow up to 
sire your father, in which case you would 
never be born — in which case you could 
not go back and kill your grandfather. In 
other words, time travel seems to imply 
the contradiction that you both could 
and could not kill off Gramps. For this 
reason, some philosophers conclude that 
time travel is logically impossible. 

“Endgame” is noteworthy in that its 
characters explicitly discuss paradoxes 
of this kind. In one scene, the Hulk tells 
the other Avengers that they can’t use 
time travel to go back and kill baby 
Thanos, a solution that had immediately 
occurred to the group, because doing so 
would render impossible the “future” in 
which they are having the conversation. 
(After all, the entire reason they are de¬ 
bating what to do is that Thanos was not 
killed as a baby!) The Hulk even argues 
that such conundrums render many clas¬ 
sic time-travel movies, including “Back 
to the Future,” nonsense. 

But the time-travel plot of “Endgame” 
also includes a number of confusions 
that threaten the coherence of its story 
— although thinking through these mis¬ 
steps can itself be a rewarding exercise. 

The Hulk’s way of thinking about time 
travel presumes that time operates like a 
single pathway. But another possibility is 
that time travel creates new “branches” 
of time, in which alternative histories 
can unfold. For example, if a time¬ 
hopping assassin went back to kill his 
grandfather, we could imagine that an 
alternative timeline is created in which 
the grandfather is, in fact, killed. This 


ANALYSIS 

would not generate any contradiction, 
since the grandfather would still be alive 
(and go on to have grandchildren) on the 
original branch. By this way of think¬ 
ing, if the Avengers went back and killed 
baby Thanos, that would not involve 
any contradiction, since Thanos would 
still commit his crimes (and time travel 
would still be developed in response) on 
the original branch. 

Of course, you might wonder whether 
killing baby Thanos would be worth the 
effort in this scenario, since it would 
not prevent his atrocities on the original 
timeline. 

Branches do come up at several points 
in “Endgame”: In a conversation with 
the Hulk, a seer called “the Ancient 
One” provides a visual representation of 
a single timeline dividing and suggests 
that removing an Infinity Stone from one 
moment in time will create an alterna¬ 
tive reality; Tony Stark, likewise, alludes 
to multiple branches when he men¬ 
tions the (real) Oxford physicist David 
Deutsch, who is known for his theories 
about “multiverses,” a scientifically 
respectable version of the branching- 
timeline view. But as the Hulk’s lecture 
suggests — and comments by the screen¬ 
writers seem to confirm — all of the 
events depicted in the film take place on 
the original, “main” branch of time. So, 
if there are in fact other universes — as 
there were in last year’s “Spider-Man: 
Into the Spiderverse” — we’ll have to 
wait for a future movie to find out what’s 
happening in them. 

Another response to problems such as 
the grandfather paradox is to stick to a 
single, unalterable timeline — yet insist 
that travelers always act in accordance 
with the actual historical facts. You 
might go back in time to kill your grand¬ 
father, but your efforts would invariably 
be thwarted (guns will jam, a banana 
peel will be slipped on, etc., etc.). This 
does not necessarily mean that you can’t 
kill grandfather, but it certainly means 
that you won’t. One way or another, his¬ 
tory will have to turn out the way that 
we know it eventually does (from the 
vantage of the future/present). 

The Avengers in “Endgame” take care 
not to alter the past: The plot involves 
going back in time from the year 2023, 
retrieving the all-powerful Infinity 
Stones from various places, returning to 


2023 to use them as a weapon, and then 
putting them back into their original 
places, in the past — so they can play 
their appointed roles in the earlier Mar¬ 
vel movies. 

A plotline involving Captain America 
appears to violate the Hulk’s (and some 
philosophers’) “don’t change the past” 
rule — but only at first glance. At the end 
of the movie, we learn that Cap stays in 
the past after completing his mission, 
to live a normal life totally unlike what 
we know about the arc of his superhero 
career. However, this is perfectly com¬ 


patible with everything in the earlier 
Marvel movies; we just have to imagine 
that there were two Captain Americas 
running around throughout the course of 
those films — a young Cap battling Loki, 
Ultron and so on, and an old Cap enjoy¬ 
ing his retirement. This is a bit odd (one 
thing in two places at the same time?), 
but it is not logically contradictory. 

In short, most of the movie appears to 
follow its own rules for time travel — at 
least until the final act. 

In the climactic battle at Avengers 
headquarters in 2023, Thanos’ blue- 
hued daughter Nebula confronts — and 
eventually kills — an earlier version 


of herself who had traveled forward in 
time, from 2014. But if she kills that ver¬ 
sion of herself, then that version cannot 
return to 2014, in which case she cannot 
do other things we know that she did 
from earlier films — make peace with 
her sister, join up with the Guardians of 
the Galaxy or fight alongside the Aveng¬ 
ers. Even more basically, if the “later” 
Nebula kills the “earlier” Nebula, there 
can be no “later” Nebula. This is an 
instance of the “retrosuicide paradox.” 

A second and more significant issue 
concerns the fate of Thanos. Like 


Photos by Marvel Studios 


Nebula, Thanos is supposed to have 
traveled to Avengers headquarters from 
2014 — from a point before his actions in 
“Infinity War.” But then we have a prob¬ 
lem. If Thanos is killed in 2023, then he, 
too, will not return to 2014, in which case 
he will not collect all the Infinity Stones 
and wipe out half the galaxy. 

“Endgame” could have avoided the 
very paradoxes that the screenplay 
draws such careful attention to. But 
there’s nothing we can do about that 
— not, at least, if the Hulk has the right 
view of time travel. 

Wasserman is author of “Paradoxes of Time 


The time-travel plot 
of ^^Endgame” also 
includes a number 
of confusions that 
threaten the 
coherence of its 
story — although 
thinking through 
these missteps 
can itself be a 
rewarding exercise. 
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In “Avengers: Endgame,” the Hulk, played by Mark Ruffalo, explains a theory of 
time travel that’s different from what “Back to the Future” fans likely remember. 
However, “Endgame” doesn’t entirely follow its own time travel logic throughout. 
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Re-creating the magic 

‘Aladdin’ live-action remake features, Smith, fresh faces 


By Lindsey Bahr and Cindy Martin 

Associated Press 

I n 1992, Disney transported audiences to the 
mythical land of Agrabah, where they met a 
street rat with a heart of gold, a flying carpet, a 
headstrong princess and a magical genie with 
some oddly current pop culture references. With the 
music and lyrics of Alan Menken, Howard Ashman 
and Tim Rice, “Aladdin” went on to win the hearts of 
millions and became the highest-grossing picture of 
the year. 

It was an ambitious animation project that paid off 
and generated decades of fan goodwill, not to men¬ 
tion two Oscars and a future Broadway musical. Now, 
following in the lucrative footsteps of “Beauty and the 
Beast” and others, the studio is taking another shot 
at “Aladdin,” this time in live-action. The film, from 
director Guy Ritchie, opens Friday. 

How do you re-create the magic of “Aladdin” with¬ 
out the help of a genie’s lamp? 

Well, getting a movie star like Will Smith on board 
doesn’t hurt. Smith agreed to play the Genie. The 
part was originated by the late Robin Williams, who 
brought his signature irreverence and wit and mod¬ 
ern references to the role. But even with Smith’s bona 
fides, he was nervous. Williams’ performance has 
become iconic in the past 27 years. In other words, it 
would be a tough act to follow. 

“It was not a no-brainer,” Smith said. “I was really 
terrified at first. You know, you have to be careful with 
these types of Aims that mark people’s childhoods.” 

Smith and the filmmakers knew that remaking 
“Aladdin” would inevitably involve a delicate dance of 
paying homage to the original while also modernizing 
some aspects of the story, including casting ethni¬ 
cally appropriate leads, who could sing and dance and 
carry a large-scale production, and giving a character 
like Princess Jasmine more agency. 

They found Egyptian-born and Canada-raised actor 
Mena Massoud to play Aladdin and British actress 
Naomi Scott, who is of half South Asian descent, to 
play Jasmine. 

“She was one of my favorite princesses,” Scott 
said. “I think I gravitated toward her because of her 
strength and because I felt like I saw myself in her.” 

In this film, she’s fighting for equality and the op¬ 
portunity to succeed her father as Sultan. 


“It’s just about her being human and more well- 
rounded,” said Scott. 

She even gets her own empowerment anthem in 
a new original song called “Speechless,” written by 
Menken, and fellow Oscar-winning songwriters Benj 
Pasek and Justin Paul (“The Greatest Showman,” “La 
La Land”). 

Menken was the bridge between past and present 
for the production, and said he had to be both the 
“keeper of the flame of the original” and “part of a 
new team.” 

“When you’re working at Disney you have a lot 
of people keeping an eye, a very careful eye, on the 
legacy,” Menken said. “So I am very protective.” 

“Aladdin” was shot on a massive soundstage out¬ 
side of London, where the Agrabah set spanned the 
size of two football fields, and on location in Jordan, 
including at Wadi Rum. Since there’s no real city 
of Agrabah, production designer Gemma Jackson 
(“Game of Thrones”) used elements of Moroccan, 
Persian and Turkish architecture as inspiration. 

As far as musical numbers go, the biggest 
production of the film by far is the “Prince Ali” 
sequence, where Aladdin, with the Genie’s help, 
enters the city as they think royalty would, boast¬ 
ing of his great wealth, bravery and an assort¬ 
ment of animals including 75 golden camels, 53 
peacocks and 95 white Persian monkeys. 

Ritchie employed 250 dancers and 200 extras 
to flesh out the world and commissioned a 30- 
foot-high camel made of 37,000 flower heads for 
“Ali” to ride in on. 

While there will be many, many familiar 
touchstones for audiences from the songs to the 
score to even some of the dialogue, there are 
some ways the live-action film had to deviate 
from the original. 

There are additional story elements and 
a new character in Jasmine’s handmaiden 
(played by “Saturday Night Live” alum Nasim 
Pedrad). And it leans into the diversity you’d 
expect from a story set in the Middle East, 
which was personally important to Massoud. 

“Coming from the Middle East and Egypt, 
we’re just really ecstatic any time we see 
positive representation coming from Hol¬ 
lywood,” Massoud said. “This is certainly 
positive representation.” 
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'Aladdin' a 
nostalgic, 
fun reboot 

By Katie Walsh 

Tribune News Service 

T here’s no slowing the Disney live- 
action remake train. The chance 
to cash in on fan nostalgia for 
their favorite Disney animated 
films can be quite lucrative, even though 
there have been some misses among the 
hits. It’s a fraught endeavor to try and 
update a film while maintaining what fans 
essentially love about it. Fortunately, Dis¬ 
ney nails it with the live-action “Aladdin” 

— mostly because they’ve hardly messed 
with the original formula. 

Many of the live-action remakes feel 
like hollow pandering to audience demand 
for representation. Audiences do want 
more inclusivity in film, but when it’s done 
authentically, not when it feels like check¬ 
ing a box, when it seems like studios and 
filmmakers do the absolute least but tell 
us it counts. But co-writer/director Guy 
Ritchie has updated the characters — par¬ 
ticularly Princess Jasmine — in a way 
that feels both well-earned and necessary, 
while intrinsically understanding what 
made “Aladdin” such a beloved animated 
film in 1992. 

Because it is so faithful, it’s easy to 
love “Aladdin,” especially hearing new 
versions of the incredible songs by Alan 
Menken, Howard Ashman and Tim Rice. 

“La La Land” and “The Greatest Show¬ 
man” songwriters Benj Pasek and Justin 
Paul contribute lyrics to a new song for 
Jasmine, “Speechless,” which becomes 
an empowering anthem for the princess 
(though it has more of that earnestly mod¬ 
ern ballad flair, rather than the wordy, 

A cool concept lost in execution in ‘Brightburn’ 

naturally, because of the good¬ 
will he’s rightfully earned from 
the endlessly charming “Guard¬ 
ians” franchise. But none of 
that charm exists here. This is a 
return to the gritty, sci-fi horror 
he came of age with. 

But there’s not much to grab 
on to, as the situation in Bright¬ 
burn, which is the name of the 
town, devolves from bad to worse 
to entirely hopeless. And the 
excessive gore and carnage is de¬ 
ranged. The faint at heart might 
want to go in with an empty 
stomach, or a blindfold and some 
earplugs for when things get re¬ 
ally gnarly. 

Perhaps I’m expecting too 
much from high-concept sum¬ 
mer horror, but I couldn’t help 
but think of how well a film like 
“Hereditary” (which was also 
very bleak) did in making you 
care about the family at the cen¬ 
ter of it. It’s too bad, too, because 
“Brightburn” was a good idea. 
Unfortunately, the creativity 
stopped there. 

“Brightburn” is rated R for horror 
vioience/bloody images, and language. 
Running time: 90 minutes. 



Sony Pictures/AP 


Elizabeth Banks stars in the superhero horror film “Brightburn.” 


By Lindsey Bahr 

Associated Press 

“Brightburn” is a one-idea 
movie. What if a baby from an¬ 
other planet crash lands on Earth 
and is adopted and raised by a 
nice childless couple living on a 
farm? This kid doesn’t get hurt, 
never bleeds and, right around 
puberty, starts to discover that 
he has superhuman strength, 
too. At this point, you’re probably 
thinking that you’ve heard this 
one before, right? Sure, every¬ 
one knows about Superman. But 
“Brightburn” twists that hero 
origin story and wonders what 
would happen if this alien child 
was not a good person. This is a 
kind of bad seed with superhero 
powers and it doesn’t bode well 
for all those around him. 

It’s an interesting premise, 
certainly, but the movie around 
it is wholly unexceptional and 
rushes through key setup that 
might make the audience actu¬ 
ally care for the characters in 
order to get to the sadistic gore. 

The film introduces Tori 
(Elizabeth Banks) and Kyle 


Breyer (David Denman) in 
their bedroom, surrounded by 
fertility books and talking about 
conceiving when a fiery object 
crash-lands in their field. The 
filmmakers must assume ev¬ 
eryone knows the basic premise 
because it does nothing to help 
explain, cutting immediately to 
grainy home videos showing a 
little boy growing up surrounded 
by love. By this point, you feel 


about as attached to the Breyer 
family as you might the family in 
a cereal commercial. 

When the montage ends, Bran¬ 
don Breyer (Jackson A. Dunn) 
is about to turn 12. He’s a smart 
kid, far beyond those in his class, 
and he knows it. Although an 
outsider with his peers, the posi¬ 
tive reinforcement he receives 
from his teacher, his mom and a 
pretty girl in his class go to his 


head and he starts believing he’s 
superior to everyone. So you can 
only imagine what happens when 
a strength component and some 
demonic voices are added to the 
mix — a supervillain is born, and 
he is not messing around. 

This kid goes from a little 
quirky to supremely evil and 
merciless in no time at all. But 
this is a frustrating evolution to 
watch, especially considering 
all the denial that’s happening 
around him. When the adults are 
witness to some of the disturb¬ 
ing behavior, they chalk it up 
to puberty. And Banks gets the 
most thankless job of all as the 
mother whose unconditional love 
and support for her son quickly 
becomes a full-on character flaw, 
since the film has never really 
earned the audience’s empathy. 

“Brightburn” was conceived 
by Brian Gunn and Mark 
Gunn, the brother and cousin of 
“Guardians of the Galaxy” mae¬ 
stro James Gunn who hopped 
aboard to produce with David 
Yarovesky, another Gunn friend, 
at the helm. Much is being made 
of James Gunn’s association. 


“Aladdin” tells the story familiar to Disney fans of a charming street urchin (Mena Massoud, left), the courageous and self- 
determined Princess Jasmine (Nomi Scott, not pictured), and the Genie (Will Smith, right) who might be the key to their future. 


clever, traditional tunes by Menken, Ash¬ 
man and Rice). 

The story of “Aladdin” lends itself well 
to live action, because it’s a film with time¬ 
less themes and lessons about power, love 
and embracing your authentic self The 
love story between Aladdin and Jasmine 
is genuinely romantic, and Aladdin’s 
struggle with his own pride and unwill¬ 
ingness to own his identity as a riff-raff 
street rat is eminently relatable. 

Half the battle is casting, especially for 
such a character-driven story. Canadian 
actor Mena Massoud is perfect in the role 
of Aladdin, accurate down to the wide 
side-grin and swoopy hair. However, the 
breakout star is absolutely Naomi Scott as 
Jasmine, who tears into a beefed-up role 


with gusto. Jasmine gets a friend (Nasim 
Pedrad), her own song and a desire to 
wield her own political power, for good, 
and the additional character elements 
make the relationship with Aladdin even 
more interesting and powerful. 

The question on everyone’s minds, 
though: What about the Genie? Will Smith 
has stepped into the big blue shoes left by 
Robin Williams, who memorably voiced 
the Genie in one of the funniest Disney 
performances to date (or ever). Smartly, 
Smith doesn’t try to be Williams, as no one 
could ever duplicate that performance. He 
does himself, adding some hip-hop flair to 
the Genie. 

Ritchie seems to have been the right 
man for the job, not because he brought 


a specific singular personal vision to the 
film, but because he honed in on the ele¬ 
ments that made the original so beloved. 
He also seems to really enjoy shooting 
parkour stunts in walled cities, and of 
course, the animated Aladdin is the van¬ 
guard of that movement. While sometimes 
Ritchie’s style can be a bit herky jerky, 
relying on editing and film speed rather 
than the fluid camera movements that are 
so breathtaking, as a filmmaker he knows 
what to preserve, and what to enhance. If 
it ain’t broke, don’t fix it, and the result¬ 
ing “Aladdin” is fun, celebratory and, yes, 
nostalgic. 
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Hanna Johannsdottir, a ranger from The Environment 
Agency of Iceland, visits Iceland's Fjadrargljufur canyon. 


Mikhail Samarin takes a photograph of Russian tourist 
Nadia Kazachenok at the canyon on May 1. 


Tourists Elena Malteseva and Mikhail Samarin bypassed 
roadblocks and ropes when the ranger went off duty. 


BLAME BIEBER 


Icelandic canyon made famous in pop star’s 
2015 music video is now overrun with fans 



Iceland's Fjadrargljufur canyon 
area has suffered environmental 
damages after intense traffic, 
prompted by the music video 
“I'll Show You" by Justin Bieber. 
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By Egill Bjarnson 
Associated Press 

A large sign warns motorists 
that Iceland’s Fjadrargljufur 
canyon is closed to visitors, but 
drivers keep on coming down 
the narrow gravel road. A ranger at a 
roadblock has to explain why no one can 
pass: The vulnerable landscape cannot 
sustain more visitors. 

Blame Justin Bieber, the Canadian pop 
star with a worldwide reach. 

Bieber’s magical music video “I’ll Show 
You’’ was filmed at the canyon and seen by 
millions, creating overwhelming demand 
for the once-pristine spot. For a chance 
to follow in Bieber’s footsteps, his fans 
are not letting a few fences, signs or park 
rangers keep them away. 

Eager visitors try to sweet-talk ranger 
Hanna Johannsdottir into opening the 
gate. Some offer bribes. They should know 
in advance it’s not going to work. 

“Food from people’s home country is 
the most common bribery,’’ said Johanns¬ 
dottir, who recently turned down a free 
trip to Dubai in exchange for looking the 
other way at trespassers. 

The Bieber-inspired influx is one part of 
a larger challenge for Iceland — the North 
Atlantic island nation may be too spectac¬ 
ular and too popular for its own good. 

Last year, 2.3 million tourists visited 


Iceland, compared with just 600,000 
eight years ago. The 20% annual uptick 
in visitors has been out of proportion with 
infrastructure that is needed to protect 
Iceland’s volcanic landscape, where soil 
forms slowly and erodes quickly. 

Environment Minister Gudmundur Ingi 
Gudbrandsson said it is “a bit too simplis¬ 
tic to blame the entire situation on Justin 
Bieber’’ but urged famous, influential 
visitors to consider the consequences of 
their actions. 

“Rash behavior by one famous person 
can dramatically impact an entire area if 
the mass follows,’’ he told The Associated 
Press. 

Bieber has the third-largest Twitter 
account at more than 105 million follow¬ 
ers, after Katy Perry and Barack Obama, 
according to friendorfollow.com — and 
he has more than 112 million followers on 
Instagram. 

In the viral video — watched more than 
440 million times on YouTube since 2015 
— Bieber stomped on mossy vegetation, 
dangled his feet over a cliff and bathed in 
the freezing river underneath the sheer 
walls of the canyon. 

“In Justin Bieber’s defense, the canyon 
did not, at the time he visited, have rope 
fences and designated paths to show what 
was allowed and what not,’’ Gudbrands¬ 
son said. 


More than 1 million people have visited 
the area since the release of the video, 
the Environment Agency of Iceland 
estimates, leaving deep scars on its 
vegetation. After remaining closed for all 
but flve weeks this year, it is expected to 
reopen again this summer only if weather 
conditions are dry. 

Icelanders are reluctant to fault the pop 
star, who enjoys enormous support on 
the island. About 12% of Iceland’s entire 
population — 38,000 people — attended 
his two concerts in Reykjavik, the capital, 
a year after the video was released. 

Locals underestimated the canyon’s 
potential as a mqjor attraction because it’s 
relatively small compared to those formed 
by the country’s powerful glacier rivers. 
But unlike others, it is easily accessed and 
requires less than a kilometer (0.6 mile) of 
trekking. 

The selfles and drone images have 
stopped — for now — but more exposure 
is coming. The just-completed flnal season 
of the popular HBO drama “Game of 
Thrones’’ featured scenes Aimed at the 
canyon. The nearby Skogar waterfall and 
the Svinafells glacier also served as back¬ 
drops in the Actional “Thrones” world of 
warriors and dragons. 

Inga Palsdottir, director of the national 
tourism agency Visit Iceland, said a single 
film shot or a viral photograph has often 


put overlooked places on the map. 

The most extreme example, she said, 
is the Douglas DC-3 U.S. Navy plane that 
crashed on the black sand beach at Solhei- 
masandur in 1973. The seven Americans 
on board all survived, but the plane wreck 
was never removed. 

“Then someone decided to dance on 
it and now it’s one of the most popular 
places in the country,” said Palsdottir. 

On a foggy Wednesday morning, ranger 
Johannsdottir observed fresh footprints 
on the muddy pathway to the Fjadrarglju¬ 
fur canyon, indicating that someone had 
jumped the fence overnight. 

She predicted that more people would 
trespass that afternoon when she left the 
roadblock to give a presentation at a com¬ 
munity center. She was right. Less than 
30 minutes passed before tourists began 
ignoring the fences and signs. 

“We came because of Justin Timber- 
lake,” said Mikhail Samarin, a tourist 
from Russia, traveling with Nadia Ka¬ 
zachenok and Elena Malteseva, who were 
quick to correct the artist’s last name to 
Bieber. 

“It was so amazing,” said Malteseva 
about the Bieber video. “After that, we de¬ 
cided it was necessary to visit this place.” 

The three took turns posing for a photo¬ 
graph, standing at the edge of an Icelandic 
cliff 
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Visitors relax 
on a shop-lined 
street in Bayeux. 


Tourists and locals stroll down Bayeux’s 
Rue Saint Jean during its Wednesday 
morning market. 


I’Alchimie on Rue Saint Jean serves fresh 
pollock in an orange sauce over rice. 


Photos by Michael Abrams/S tars and Stripes 

Notre Dame’s 13th-century Gothic cathedral in 
Bayeux, France, rises up over the streets of the 
city. Its crypt dates to the 11th century, and its 
copper dome is from the 19th century. 


While visiting the D-Day beaches, check out nearby Bayeux 


ON THE QT 


By Erik Slavin 

Stars and Stripes 

T he 75th anniversary of the D-Day 
landings in Normandy will bring 
vast numbers of visitors to the 
memorials and sites along the 
invasion beaches, where some of the last 
veterans alive who helped win World War 
II will be honored. 

If you’re thinking of going for the an¬ 
niversary or during a quieter time, seeing 
where the Allies came ashore will be 
the highlight. But the town of Bayeux, a 
quick, 15-mile drive east from Omaha 
Beach, makes either a great side trip or a 
convenient place to stay while visiting the 
region. 

Bayeux’s most famous attraction tells 
the story of a much older war that changed 
the course of history. It is home to the 230- 
foot-long Bayeux Tapestry, an 11th-cen¬ 
tury tale of the Battle of Hastings. Make 
sure to get the audio guide to hear how 
King William I — Guillaume to the French 
— conquered England and laid the founda¬ 
tions for what would become Britain. 

The tapestry was at once a creative work 
and a brilliant piece of propaganda — few 
at the time could read, but the illustra¬ 


tions make clear who was “in the right” in 
a three-way feud among nobles and their 
armies. 

From there, we walked to Rue Saint 
Jean, a main road that continues in vary¬ 
ing names. On market days, vendors are 
out selling food and drink — with free 
samples — along with souvenirs, clothing, 
toys and even some livestock. While know¬ 
ing a few words in French always helps, 
there are enough tourists from across the 
Channel that they’re likely to understand a 
little bit of English. 

Some of the shops on the street sell spe¬ 
cialties from the region, which is heavily 
agricultural. Their most famous beverage 
is Calvados, an apple brandy that takes its 
name from the greater area. Pommeau, a 
mixture of calvados and local apple juice, 
is a mellower, tasty alternative. I’d also 
recommend buying a jar of fine-grained, 
spicy mustard, spiked with a dash of cal¬ 
vados. 

After a free sample or five, we stopped 
for lunch at I’Alchimie, which offered a 
creative yet affordable three-course menu, 
paired with a wheat beer or a glass of 
wine. I doubt you’ll go wrong with seafood 
fresh off the boat in Bayeux. 


We then wandered through some of the 
town gardens to the 13th-century Notre 
Dame Cathedral, a rebuilt Gothic church 
that started out as Norman-Romanesque 
in 1077, when King William came for the 
consecration. The Tree of Liberty outside 
dates to 1797 and is in some ways just as 
impressive for surviving so long. 

Even amid the church’s serenity, re¬ 
minders of war are never far away. Shops 
still sell bullet casings, helmets and other 
pieces of the WWII scrap that once blan¬ 
keted the town. And less than a mile from 
the cathedral, the Bayeux War Cemetery 
memorializes the 4,848 servicemembers 
who died under the command of the 
United Kingdom and its commonwealth. 

Across the street from the cemetery is 
the Reporters Memorial, a forested park 
with pathways to concrete slabs that list 
the names of more than 2,000 reporters 
who, from WWII to the present, died in 
the pursuit of providing the public with 
information about their world. It’s a good 
reminder that journalism is so much more 
than a commentator you don’t like on a 
cable news channel. 

slavin.erikdistripes.com 
Twitter: @eslavin_stripes 


DIRECTIONS 

Bayeux is accessible 
from multiple local roads 
and by train from Paris 
Saint-Lazare Station. 

COSTS 

The tapestry museum 
is 9.50 euros for adults, 

5 euros for students and 
free under age 10. 

INFORMATION 

Online: bayeux-bessin- 
tourisme.com/en 

— Erik Slavin 
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Beat a path to Belgium for incredible edibles 


W henever I think of Belgium, 

I recall digging into a dish 
of mussels while seated on a 
sunny square in Brussels, in 
the shadow of a lacy medieval spire. My 
waiter bragged, “In Belgium, we eat as 
hearty as the Germans and as fine as the 
French.” 

Belgium is where France meets 
northern Europe — and you can taste 
the cultural influences. The Flemish 
(Dutch-speaking natives of Flanders 
— now northern Belgium) were ruled 
by the dukes of Burgundy, and absorbed 
some of the fancy French cuisine of their 
overlords. That’s not to say, however, that 
Belgian fare doesn’t have its own flair. For 
example, Belgians have perfected the art 
of cooking with their own unique beers, 
imbuing the cuisine with a hoppy sweet¬ 
ness. 

If a dish is cooked Flemish style (a la 
flamande), that usually means it’s either 
made with beer or smothered in a sauce 
of butter, chopped parsley and a crum¬ 
bled hard-boiled egg. Look for lapin a la 
flamande (konijn met pruimen in Dutch) 
— marinated rabbit braised in onions and 
prunes; meatballs (balletjes/boulets in 
Dutch/French) served Liege-style — with 
a dark syrup of apples, pears and dates; 
and the warm Liege salad (green beans, 
potatoes, tomatoes and bacon). Stews 
abound: Ghent’s creamy waterzooi (made 
with chicken, eel or fish), stoofvlees/car- 
bonnade (beef stew with onions, mustard 
and beer)... and of course biersoep/soupe 
a la biere — beer soup. 

Mussels are perhaps the most famous 
of Belgium’s signature dishes. The clas¬ 
sic preparation is a la mariniere: cooked 
in white wine, onions, celery, parsley 
and butter (though some cooks use light 


Belgian beer for the stock). For a high- 
calorie version, monies a la creme is 
thickened with heavy cream. You’ll also 
find them served plain, with white wine, 
or in a tomato sauce (provencale). From 
about mid-July through April, you’ll get 
the big Dutch mussels (most are from the 
coastal Zeeland 
area to the north). 
Locals take a 
break from mus¬ 
sels in May and 
June, when only 
the puny Danish 
kind are available. 

The mussels 
come with another 
Belgian specialty 
on the side, frieten 
— what we call 
“french fries” and the Dutch call “Flem¬ 
ish fries.” In Belgium, fries are an art 
form. Just like every village in England 
has its “chippy” (for fish and chips), and 
every German burg has its wurst stand 
(for sausages), every Belgian town has 
a favored frietkot (fry shack, also called 
a frituur). The fries are extra-delicious 
because they’re deep-fried twice — once 
to cook them and once to brown them. The 
best fries are cooked to a crisp in flavorful 
ox fat. 

The town of Bruges even has a museum 
— to my knowledge, the only one like it in 
the world — devoted to the art and history 
of the fried potato. But skip the museum 
and sample the real thing. 

Flemish fries are generously topped 
with sauces like mayonnaise (the most 
traditional), tartar sauce, curry ketchup or 
currysaus (without the ketchup). Ketchup 
is sometimes available for the Yankees, 



Gene OPENSHAw/Ricksteves.com 


When in Brussels, it's time for mussels. 

but I encourage you to skip it and go on a 
sauce adventure. 

Belgium is justifiably famous for its 
exquisite chocolates. But make sure to 
save room for another sweet Belgian 
specialty — waffles. You’ll see little 
windows, shops and trucks selling them 
either plain (for Belgians and purists) or 
topped with fruit, jam, chocolate sauce, 
ice cream or whipped cream (for tourists). 
Belgians recognize two general types 
of waffles. The common take-out ver¬ 
sion is the dense, sugar-crusted and very 
sweet Liege-style waffle, usually served 
warm. Brussels-style waffles are lighter 
and fluffier, dusted with powdered sugar, 
and sometimes topped with marmalade. 
Though Americans think of waffles as a 
breakfast food, Belgians generally have 
them as a late-afternoon snack. 

Keep in mind that, while Belgians 
eat lunch when we do, they eat dinner 
later. If you dine earlier than 7:30 p.m. 
at a restaurant, you’ll eat alone (or with 



NiKKY SOUTHERLAND/Ricksteves.com 


In Belgium, an extra browning and 
unusual toppings — like mayo with curry 
ketchup and onions — turn familiar fries 
into a tasty adventure. 

other tourists). Also beware that Belgian 
restaurants almost always charge for tap 
water, or may refuse to serve it altogether. 
Of course, if you need something sudsy to 
wash down those mussels and fries, those 
crafty Belgians have just the thing. 

Rick Steves (www.ricksteves.com) writes 
European travei guidebooks and hosts travel 
shows on public television and public radio. Email 
him at rick@ricksteves.com and follow his blog on 
Facebook. 



TOP TRAVEL PICKS 



Courtesy of brusselsjazzweekend.be 


Festivalgoers in Belgium's capital city have a plethora of options with 
more than 100 concerts May 24-26 at Brussels Jazz Weekend. 


Jazz in Brussels 

For the third year in a row, 
jazz fans in Belgium’s capital 
have a reason to rejoice: the 
Brussels Jazz Weekend, which is 
both fun and free. 

Through Sunday, more than 
100 concerts are set to delight 
music lovers whose tastes range 
from blues to bebop or soul to 
swing. The music plays loud and 
proud in monumental outdoor 
spaces, smaller venues such as 
hipster bars and tucked-away 
clubs, and unique locales. 

Those unsure of how to select 
a concert can go online and 
answer a few questions about 
their musical preferences; the 
data is then computed to reveal 
one’s “jazzatar,” and venues are 
suggested. Adventurous jazz cats 
might enjoy the collaboration 
between a Senegalese guitarist 
and a Belgian saxophonist known 
as Sym on the Grand Place, 
whereas local wild ones should 
go for Scotch No Soda + Elmore 
D at the Place Sainte-Catherine. 

The Bru Jazz Brass, a march¬ 
ing assembly of a half dozen Bel¬ 
gian brass bands, sets off from 
the Place du Luxembourg at 3 
p.m. Saturday and arrives at the 
Place de le Monnaie around 6; at 
2:30 p.m. Sunday, different bands 
trace the route in reverse. 

The history of jazz from the 
end of World War II is told 
through the playing of rare re¬ 
cordings from 2 p.m. Saturday at 



Karen Bradbury 



the House of European History. 

The stage on the Place du Lux¬ 
embourg, one of the five main 
venues for jazz-laced celebration, 
is supported by the European 
Parliament. Parts of its premises 
will be open to visitors through 
the weekend and on Sunday, the 
results of the European election 
will be announced in front of the 
building. 

Most concerts take place Fri¬ 
day evening and early afternoons 
on Saturday and Sunday. Make 
navigation easier by download¬ 
ing the festival guide: brussel- 
sjazzweekend.be/folder.php 

Cheese in Brockworth 

One of Europe’s odder compe¬ 
titions takes place on a steep hill 
near Gloucester, 60 miles south 
of Birmingham, England. 

On the Spring Bank Holiday 


of May 27, thousands of tourists 
will gather around Cooper’s Hill 
to watch athletes take part in a 
deep-rooted ritual whose origins 
are lost in the fogs of time. From 
the crest of the steep slope, 
several dozen brave (or fool¬ 
ish) souls will attempt to chase 
a nine-pound wheel of Double 
Gloucester cheese as it careens 
downward at speeds of up to 70 
miles an hour. The first runner to 
reach the bottom wins the cheese 
— and the Brockworth Cheese 
Roll competition itself. 

While theoretically anyone 
can chase after the cheese, those 
who do bruise and break bones 
with alarming frequency, and 
the hospital will be the day’s 
final destination for many. Even 
spectating comes with a level 
of risk. The best spots to take in 
the action, which begins at noon, 
are at the bottom of the hill, 
far, far from the fray. Races for 
both men and women are held. 
Entry is free. As this event has 
no official organizer, it’s a strictly 
“at your own risk” proposition. 
Visitors are advised to come by 
10 a.m. to allow time to settle in 
before the race kickoff at noon. 

Online: tinyurl.com/yxpgvavo 

Wheat Beer in Bayreuth 

The city of Bayreuth in north¬ 
ern Bavaria is famed for culture, 
music. Baroque architecture and 
not least, delicious wheat beer. 
Plenty of this frothy goodness 
will flow through the weekend. 


as the city’s best known brewery 
hosts its annual bash on its tradi¬ 
tional date, the weekend preced¬ 
ing Ascension Day. 

Maisel’s Weissbierfest trans¬ 
forms the grounds of the brew¬ 
ery into a buzzing party mile 
with a mix of music, regional 
specialties, sports and suds. 
Among the artists taking to the 
stage this year are Laith Al-Deen 
on Friday and soul legends The 
Temptations on Saturday. 


Sunday’s fun includes several 
races, beginning with a 
children’s race at 9:15 a.m. 
and including a 5 km fun run, 
quarter- and a half-marathon for 
adult runners. 

Festivities get underway at 6 
p.m. Friday and 4 p.m. Saturday. 
Entry on all days is free, includ¬ 
ing to the concerts. The brewery 
is located on Hindenburgstr. 9. 
Online: maisel.com/aktionen/ 
maisels_weissbierfest_l 97.html 
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An Indian breakfast favorite called idli, a savory rice pastry served with curry, at Saravana Bhavan 
in Bahrain. Saravana Bhavan is an international chain serving southern Indian vegetarian cuisine. 


After Hours: Bahrain 


By Joshua Karsten 
Stars and Stripes 

M any of us have that 
one vegetarian 
friend who struggles 
with finding a meal 
on a menu. Difficult as it is to 
find affordable restaurants in 
Bahrain, why not try a cheaper, 
spicier alternative? 

Saravana Bhavan is an inter¬ 
national chain serving southern 
Indian vegetarian cuisine that 
has become my favorite break¬ 
fast spot in Salmaniya. One 
Bahraini dinar ($2.65) is more 
than enough to fill up on breads, 
curries and spiced tea. 

Ask for the daily special, typi¬ 
cally some type of bread with 
three or four vegetable curries 
to soak up. Or, politely ask the 
waiter what the family sitting 
next to you is eating. 

I usually order karak, a spiced 
black tea mixed with sweet 
condensed milk. It’s served in 
two metal cups for you to pour 
the hot liquid back and forth to 
create a better froth. 

A breakfast favorite called idli, 
a savory rice pastry served with 
curry, costs less than one dinar. 

Many Indian restaurants do 
not translate items to English. 
For example, you will see the 
word “dal” on many food items, 
the word for lentils or beans. You 
can spend some time Googling 
aloo (potato), paneer (cheese) or 
bhindi (okra) before you decide, 
but the waiters are more than 
happy to explain the menu. 

Several Indian vegetarian res¬ 
taurants sprinkle the city, some 
fancy and some sketchy, but this 
one in particular may help you 
ease into an ethic restaurant that 
doesn’t have valet parking and 
high prices. The chain is break¬ 
ing into Asian and European 
markets but is still a classic Bah¬ 
raini favorite among the migrant 
population in Manama, many of 
whom are from southern India. 
Indian cuisine can be bro- 



Dosa, an Indian breakfast favorite, is a crispy crepe-like specialty 
filled with potatoes or vegetables and serv^ with curry. 


SARAVANA BHAVAN 


Location: Shop No. A-77, 
Building No.77, Road No.905, 
Block 309, Salmaniya, Bah¬ 
rain. From the base, swing 
through Juffair and continue 
straight past the Gulf Hotel on 
Bani Otbah Ave. Cut through 
Shawarma Alley and turn 
right onto Shaikh Isa Avenue 
toward downtown. Drive 
about one kilometer until you 
see Concord International 
Hotel on your right. Saravana 


Bhavan is across the street on 
the left. 

Hours: Daily, 7 a.m. to 11 p.m. 
Dress: Casual 

Prices: Most menu items are 
less than IBHD ($2.65) with 
the daily special meal going 
for 1.3BHD ($3.45). 
Information: Tel: 17 24 5577, 

17 24 5533 

Email: hsbbahrain@saravana- 
bhavan.com 

— Joshua Karsten 


ken into regional favorites, but 
many Indians from the southern 
provinces are vegetarian not 
by choice or fad, but because of 
their religion. Let’s just say that 
they have perfected meatless 
food over the generations. 

I still enjoy burnt ends and 
burgers. But, for foodies and 
frugal eaters alike, southern 
India vegetarian is hearty, spicy 
and cheap. Word of mouth among 
servicemembers in Bahrain 
never fails to direct folks to 
popular brunches, watering holes 
and luxury hotels, but the small 
mom-and-pop eateries off the 



Saravana Bhavan serves the 
Indian breakfast favorite karak, 
a spiced black tea mbced with 
sweet condensed milk. 

tourist path offer some delicious, 
cheaper options. 

karsten.joshua@stripes.com 
Twitter: @Joshua_karsten 
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Inside Christina Tosi’s 
Milk Bar lab for sweets 


By Jenn Harris 
Los Angeles Times 

“I want some cheese crisps.” 

“I want to go look at this 
Easter stuff” 

“This is the most magical 
place.” 

“Ooo, what’s zebra caramel 
corn?” 

Christina Tosi is rapid-fir¬ 
ing as she enters Ralphs on La 
Brea Avenue and 3rd Street 
in Los Angeles. She’s pushing 
a cart, zigzagging around the 
bakery section, locking eyes 
with every plastic-wrapped 
cookie, slice of cake and bag 
of mini doughnuts around her. 
The Milk Bar founder, respon¬ 
sible for turning cereal milk 
from a thing at the bottom of 
your breakfast bowl into an 
actual “flavor,” is on an inspira¬ 
tion expedition at one of her 
favorite places in the world: the 
supermarket. 

“Who do you know who 
didn’t grow up on food from the 
grocery store?” Tosi asks. 

She is flanked by Scotty 
Blenkarn, who runs the 
R&D Lab at the new Milk 
Bar location in Los Angeles, 
and culinary director Anna 
McGorman. The task: Figure 
out a way to turn Tosi’s famous 
Compost cookie (made with po¬ 
tato chips, pretzels, coffee and 
chocolate) into a pocket cake 
the size of a Dixie cup. 

Despite Milk Bar’s success 
— the company now has 16 lo¬ 
cations around the world — the 
team is constantly tasting 
through its menu and experi¬ 
menting with existing recipes. 
They are attempting to not only 
keep up with customers intent 
on chasing the next Cronut or 
cake truffle, but also to regu¬ 
larly challenge themselves. 

“The second that we stop 
playing around, we are losing,” 
McGorman says. 

Round 1 

Tosi and her Milk Bar team 
think about dessert the way 
psychologists analyze your 
behavior. You stuffing your face 
with sweets is not just about 
having a sweet tooth and, at 
Milk Bar, a cookie is not just 
a cookie. It’s a study in flavor, 
texture, sugar and joy. That’s 
why Tosi has a “lab” in both 
Los Angeles and D.C.; they are 
places where her staff spends 
days experimenting, tinkering 
and rethinking how flour, but¬ 
ter and sugar can be combined. 

The pocket cake, a confection 
so small it can be consumed in 
just a couple of bites and actu¬ 
ally fits into your shirt pocket, 
is developed over a month or 
so, then released to the public 
for about a week as a test run 
of sorts, and never to be seen 
again unless it makes it onto 
the permanent menu. 

The Los Angeles Lab is in 
the kitchen at the Milk Bar 
shop on Melrose Avenue. It’s a 
tiny, 4-foot-by-4-foot space in 
a production kitchen outfitted 
with tubs of rainbow sprinkles, 
trays of cooling cakes and pip¬ 
ing bags full of frosting. 



Mel Melcon, Los Angeles Times/TNS 


At Milk Bar in Los Angeles, 
compost cookie cakes are 
under development. 

After an hour at Ralphs, the 
three dump their spoils onto 
the classroom tables. Tosi rips 
open a bag of cinnamon sugar 
Pretzel Crisps, then classic 
Cheetos, Lay’s beer cheese 
chips, Twinkies, Oatmeal 
Creme Pies, Meiji chocolate 
mushrooms, pretzels, a box of 
mashed-potato flakes, honey 
sticks and oat flour. After tast¬ 
ing every item, the idea for the 
cake begins to take shape. 

The first sketch includes a 
super-crunchy cookie bottom, 
a butterscotch layer, oat chip 
cake, cookie ganache, honey, 
pretzel crumbs, some form of 
“soak” for the cake and some 
sort of potato element. 

Round 2 

About two weeks later, Blen- 
kam and lab assistant Rikki 
Shapiro have created a pro¬ 
totype of the Compost pocket 
cake. Tiny purple potato chips 
made from baby fingerling 
potatoes sit atop a Barbie-sized 
layer cake covered in a smooth, 
shiny chocolate glaze. 

“It just looks super-cute,” 
Blenkarn says of the cake. 
Although supermarket ingre¬ 
dients were the inspiration, 
they’ve been shot through the 
Milk Bar lens and turned into 
actual pastry kitchen creations. 
The result: Blenkarn decided 
to keep the corn cookie base 
and the butterscotch layer that 
the team discussed and to top it 
with a toasted oat cake studded 
with mini chocolate chips and a 
vanilla bean custard. 

He and Shapiro couldn’t 
decide between a dark choco¬ 
late espresso or white chocolate 
glaze, so both versions will 
be available when the cake 
launches. 

Although the cake mimics 
the savory-sweet notes in Tosi’s 
signature cookie, the tiny 
confection is a powerful sugar 
bomb with its own swagger. 
This seemingly makeshift 
Frankencake is the result of 
hours of testing, tasting and 
more testing, and a chance for 
the team to continue to chal¬ 
lenge itself to create the next 
dessert phenomenon, much as 
it did with its famous Milk Bar 
Pie (formerly Crack Pie). 

Through these ephemeral 
desserts, the Lab manages to 
capture and convey a fleeting 
sense of wonder. And for that 
one week, when a new dessert 
is released, it’s a glimpse into a 
world where rainbow-colored 
anything is better and calories 
simply don’t exist. 
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WHERE 
LEONARDO 
L VES ON 

Devotees flock to artist’s hometown of Vinci 


By Vicky Hallett 
Special to The Washington Post 

T here are no more maps available. 
But it’s not a problem, says the 
woman at the front desk of our 
hotel. She takes out a piece of 
paper and rapidly sketches the almond- 
shaped town —just a couple of curved 
streets around the castle walls, with an 
“X” at the church and a dot at the mu¬ 
seum ticket office. 

“I’m a descendant of Leonardo,” she 
jokes as she hands it over. 

That’s probably not the first time 
someone has used that line in Vinci, Italy, 
a hamlet perched among the Montalbano 
Hills known for producing Chianti, arti- 
choke-scented olive oil and a certain ge¬ 
nius who was born here in 1452. Although 
he moved to nearby Florence as a teenag¬ 
er, Leonardo da Vinci spent his formative 
years in this slice of countryside, and he 
remains very much a presence. 

The room that my husband, daughter 
and I booked for the night is in the Hotel 
Monna Lisa, which displays posters 
of Leonardo’s masterpieces along the 
staircase. Don’t confuse it with the nearby 
Pizzeria la Monnalisa, where slices of 
margherita are served beneath a copy of 
“The Last Supper.” Just across the street 
from there, in the middle of Piazza della 
Liberia, stands “The Horse” — an hom¬ 
age to his never-completed project to cre¬ 
ate the world’s largest bronze equestrian 
statue. Oh, and that black cat we noticed 
sneaking into a cafe? A local told us his 
name is Leonardo, too. 

Vinci has long been a place of pilgrim¬ 
age for Leonardo devotees — tourists 
have been showing up since at least the 
mid-1800s, and its Biblioteca Leonardi- 
ana is an international research center 
for scholars. The town is getting extra 
attention this year, which marks the 500th 
anniversary of Leonardo’s death. 

Museums everywhere are mounting 
mqjor exhibitions, most notably the Lou¬ 
vre, which is trying to bring together as 
many of Leonardo’s existing paintings as 
possible this fall in Paris. (The museum 
boasts so many of his works because he 
died in Amboise, France, where he’d been 
hanging out with King Francis I.) London 
is also getting in on the Leonardo action: 
Between May and October, the Queen’s 
Gallery in Buckingham Palace, which is 
a public art gallery, will showcase more 
than 200 of his drawings. 

And because Leonardo’s artistic career 
was born in Florence, where he trained 
among other Renaissance legends and 
established himself as man of talents (and 
eccentricities), the Tuscan capital offers 
visitors several Leonardo-themed shows. 
But the place to experience true Leon¬ 


ardo mania is Vinci, which is hosting a 
nonstop slate of exhibits, films, lectures, 
concerts, walking tours and more. 

My family’s visit in early March, for 
example, coincided with an amateur bike 
race called the Giro Vitruviano (yep, 
that’s a Vitruvian Man reference). Rather 
than join the spandex-clad competitors 
riding into town, we found a lazier form of 
transportation. From Florence, you can 
take a 30-minute regional train ride to 
Empoli, then hop on the No. 49 bus, which 
heads right into the heart of Vinci. 

About halfway along the 25-minute 
route, dotted with signs trumpeting that 
this territory is “alle origini del genio” 

(at the origins of genius), I have one extra 
stop planned: Cantine Leonardo, a wine 
cooperative named for you know who. 

Hulking steel tanks sit beside an invit¬ 
ing enoteca, where tables and shelves 
display local products, including saffron 
linguine, artisanal biscotti and, of course, 
vino — much of it from two product lines: 
“Leonardo” and the more refined “Da 
Vinci.” 

The area’s most famous native son pro¬ 
vides some obvious inspiration. “He was 
a winemaker who knew the power of our 
grape, our sangiovese, to produce wine,” 
explains Francesco Baffini, the shop som¬ 
melier, as he guides my husband and me 
through a quick tasting. 

Then he leads us through a gate, behind 
the tanks, and into a farm. Off to the 
right are vineyards that stretch through 
the hills as far as we can see. And they 


continue beyond that, says Francesco, 
who notes that in the next valley over, they 
grow vermentino, a white varietal that’s 
normally found by the sea. 

After one last lingering look, we grab 
the next bus, which deposits us at a stop 
by the Vinci tourist info office. From 
there, it’s about a five-minute walk to just 
about anywhere in town, including the 
Hotel Monna Lisa, where we get our hand¬ 
made map and head on over to the Museo 
Leonardiano. 

Vinci’s top attraction was dreamed 
up 100 years ago, back when the world 
was observing the 400th anniversary of 
Leonardo’s death. Over the course of the 
next few decades, his drawings were used 
to build reconstructions of many of his 
machines, and these formed the basis for 
the museum, which was inaugurated in 
1953 — exactly one year after the 500th 
anniversary of his birth on April 15,1452. 

The collection has expanded to fill four 
buildings. The best place to start is the 
ticket office, in Palazzina Uzielli, right off 
Piazza dei Guidi. Modern artist Mimmo 
Paladino has transformed the square 
into a playful, uneven landscape, made of 
sloped slabs of concrete that are engraved 
with numbers and decorated with shiny 
silver mosaic images of faces, hands, 
boxes, cones and arrows. Our daughter is 
smitten, but my husband and I manage to 
drag her into the museum, which help¬ 
fully sells a game-filled booklet ($2.50) 
for families. (You can also borrow a copy 


translations of the Italian descriptions 
throughout the museum.) 

The exhibit starts with an explanation 
of how young Leonardo got hooked on 
engineering. His arrival in Florence was 
not long after Filippo Brunelleschi had 
completed his extraordinary dome on the 
city’s cathedral, a marvel of architecture 
that required the invention of completely 
new building equipment. Leonardo was 
soon apprenticed to artist Andrea del 
Verrocchio, who created the lantern that 
went on top of the dome. Watching impos¬ 
sibly heavy loads being lifted into the sky 
led Leonardo to want to experiment with 
machines of his own. 

Upstairs is all about anatomy, which 
Leonardo studied both through observa¬ 
tion and dissection. A selection of his 
detailed drawings of body parts has been 
brought to life through sculptures seem¬ 
ingly made of muscle and bone. I worry 
it’s a bit creepy, but our unfazed kid 
quickly bonds with a poster of the Vitru¬ 
vian Man, with his ideal proportions and 
extra limbs. 

And with that, we’re ready to storm the 
castle. The exhibition continues down 
the street, up a flight of stairs and inside 
the Gastello dei Conti Guidi, a fortress 
built in the 12th century that’s now the 
headquarters of the Museo Leonardiano. 
We’re immediately bombarded by several 
war machines, including a tank that fires 
cannons in every direction, a ladder for 
scaling city walls and an easy-to-assemble 
bridge, designed to flee from an enemy. 
Then we walk beneath a gigantic pair of 
wings to learn about Leonardo’s obses¬ 
sion with flight (and water and motion and 
various other ideas). 

On the next floor up, we examine sever¬ 
al of Leonardo’s most curious inventions. 
There’s a diver’s breathing apparatus 
— think freaky scuba suit — that wouldn’t 
be usable in deep water. There’s a self- 
propelled cart that people once thought 
of as Leonardo’s automobile — until 
researchers realized it was a stage prop 
for a play. There’s also a wooden bicycle 
based on a drawing discovered among 
Leonardo’s notebooks. But everyone now 
agrees it was a hoax, and that the real 
inventor was a German guy in the 1800s. 

Another flight of stairs takes visitors 
to the tower’s summit, where there’s a 
panoramic terrace. Unfortunately, we’re 
met by this sign: “Open from 1 April to 31 
October.” 

The view is not the only thing we miss 
during our visit. Just beside the castle 
is Piazza Guido Masi, which is normally 
dominated by a statue of the Vitruvian 
Man. But he’s not there! (At the tourist 
info office, a woman explains he’s getting 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 31 
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Francesco Baffini, a sommelier at Cantine 
Leonardo, pours Da Vinci Chianti Riserva 
for a tasting. 


of the English “mini-guide” that offers 



A four-building museum in his hometown of Vinci pays homage to the multitalented 
Leonardo da Vinci. Leonardo's wings are visible in the window of Castello dei Conti 
Guidi, the 12th-century fortress that now forms part of the Museo Leonardiano. 
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cleaned up to prep for upcoming 
Vinci excitement.) Even without 
him, it’s a lovely place to sit and 
admire the view of the country¬ 
side — or, in the opposite direc¬ 
tion, the bell tower atop Chiesa di 
Santa Croce. 

A red brick facade and 
stained-glass windows also 
beckon us to this church, which 
dates back nearly 1,000 years. 
The building we see today was 
renovated just before the 500th 
anniversary of Leonardo’s birth, 
which makes sense. Its most 
prized possession is the stone 
font where he was baptized. 

We start the next day by 
popping into “Leonardo with 
Hollar’s Eyes,” the first show at 
the new Fondazione Rossana e 
Carlo Pedretti exhibition center. 
The 17th-century engrav¬ 
ings by Wenceslaus Hollar 
— displayed in grand, gorgeous 
rooms — masterfully reproduce 
Leonardo’s drawings of heads, 
some with youthful, delicate fea¬ 
tures and others with grotesque, 
toothless faces. 

There’s one other attraction in 
Vinci: Museo Ideale Leonardo 
da Vinci. After a decadelong 
closure, it reopened May 2 with 
a new exhibit, “Leonardo Lives,” 
highlighting archival research 
and his continued influence on 
the art world. But its doors were 
shuttered as we walked past, 
heading north of the castle. To 
explore the last two parts of 
Museo Leonardiano, we needed 
to take the road out of town. 

The left side is for cars, while 
up the hill to the right is the 
Strada Verde, or green path, 
which quickly turns from asphalt 
to gravel. Within minutes, we’re 
wandering through an olive tree 
forest carpeted in wildflowers, 
alone except for the occasional 
mountain biker. The path divides 
at several points, and although 
we had been told to follow the 
“14” signs, one wrong turn takes 
us on a scenic 20-minute detour. 

Eventually, however, we recon¬ 
nect with the road and arrive in 
the tiny suburb of Anchiano — at 
the same time as a tour group. 
We’re all crowded here on a 
stone patio because it’s in front 
of the house where Leonardo 
was born, the illegitimate son of 
Ser Piero, a notary, and a woman 
named Caterina. 

Inside, a video starring a 
hologram of Leonardo repeats 
the story of his life on loop, 
alternating between English and 
Italian. It’s an elderly version of 
him, with a bald head, a flowing 
beard and a billowy outfit, and 
he seems a bit morose, espe¬ 
cially when recounting his final 
years. It makes me wish he could 
watch the video playing in the 
next room, with footage of the 
500th-birthday celebrations back 
in 1952. 

All that’s left of Museo Leon¬ 
ardiano is the nearby farmhouse 
Villa il Ferrale, which houses 
an exhibit on Leonardo’s paint¬ 
ing. Nothing is original, just 
high-definition life-size copies, 
each paired with a write-up on 
what made him such a master of 
technique. 

Even a 4-year-old under¬ 
stands that this guy is good. As 
we stroll back into town, we ask 
our daughter what she thinks 
about everything we’ve seen. She 
declares, “I’m going to be more 
creative than Leonardo.” It could 
happen. After all, they both spent 
part of their childhoods in Vinci. 
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A bridge too high? 


Take in incredible views 

— and maybe cure your 
fear of heights — atop 
Sydney Harbor Bridge 

By Scott Kraft 

Los Angeles Times 

he view over the harbor in 
1 Sydney, Australia, is post- 

card-perfect. 

Long blue fingers of water 
reach into the metropolis, creat¬ 
ing peaceful mini-harbors clut¬ 
tered with sailing ships. 

Yellow ferries and gleaming yachts 
crisscross the harbor, surrounded by 
a city of cliffs, palms, evergreens and, 
beyond, the famous beaches of Bondi and 
Manly. 

The Opera House, ceramic sails un¬ 
furled, sits at the heart — an architectural 
marvel and a survivor of cost overruns 
and political backbiting that now, half a 
century later, is Sydney’s Eiffel Tower. 

Soaring above it all is a steel arch 
bridge, the largest and widest of its kind in 
the world, carrying traffic in eight lanes, 
trains in two and joggers and cyclists in 
two others. 

It also is a span that sets hearts pound¬ 
ing. 

Two decades ago, a member of the 
Young Presidents’ Organization decided to 
escort visiting company chiefs on a climb 
to the top of that bridge to take in the best 
view in Sydney. He turned it into a busi¬ 
ness, and more than 3 million people have 
made the climb, day and night, summer 
and winter. 

It is — perversely, some might say 

— described not only as an adventure for 
people willing to pay more than $200, but 
also as a cure for what ails you, if what 
ails you is a fear of heights. 

The highest point is 440 feet, or 44 sto¬ 
ries, above the water. They haven’t lost a 
single climber, the people of BridgeClimb 
Sydney like to say. But, as with so many 
marketing pitches, that isn’t the whole 
story. 

I admit to some nervousness as two 
friends and I approached our appoint¬ 
ment for a climb earlier this year. We had 
chosen the “twilight climb,” beginning 
just before 6 p.m. We had spent the previ¬ 
ous two days exploring Sydney — taking a 
ferry to Manly and walking along scenic 
Bondi Beach and those nearby, beloved by 
surfers. 

My traveling companions were friends 
from my L.A. suburb. We have been 
taking short vacations together for two 
decades, stealing time from busy work 
schedules with short jet-lag-be-damned 
trips to faraway locales. Machu Picchu in 
Peru was our first adventure, followed by 
Iguazu Falls in South America, Petra in 
Jordan, Delhi and the T^ Mahal in India, 
Mexico City and, most recently, Tibet. 

The bridge climb was my friend Rich’s 
idea. I don’t like heights, but I agreed to 
go along. 

As we roamed the city taking photos in 
the days leading to our climb, the bridge 
was a constant backdrop, streams of 
climbers visible from miles away. 

When the evening of the climb arrived, 
we checked in at the southern end of the 
bridge. Each climbing group is limited 
to 12, with a guide. We began by fill¬ 
ing out legal release forms, not exactly 
confidence-inspiring, but a feature of 
our modern world. We also blew into a 




breathalyzer. No one can summit with an 
alcohol level of .05 percent or more— a 
little more than half of what it takes to 
put you on the wrong side of the law when 
driving in California. 

Adam, our guide, and his helpers 
stripped us of all of our earthly posses¬ 
sions — sunglasses, watches, hats, money, 
billfolds, iPhones. (One climber got to 
keep his hearing aids.) 


We changed into blue jumpsuits and 
were outfitted with harnesses and a 
circular plastic device to hook to the guy 
wires on the bridge. We put on headlamps 
and tied handkerchiefs around our wrists 
to ward off fiop sweat. We climbed sets of 
steep steel stairs indoors to get a feel for 
what we were about to face. Finally, we 
were each given a wireless headset so we 
could hear our leader on the bridge. 


(People turn back) all the 
time. At this point in the 
climb, I’ve had them crying 
in a puddle on the stairs. ’ 

Adam 

BridgeClimb Sydney guide, 
when asked if people ever turn back 


An hour had passed by the time our 
band emerged onto long, narrow wooden 
planks — already 30 feet or so above 
street level— and started our march on 
the span, beginning with a walk along a 
catwalk above the passing traffic. 

Adam, formerly a police officer, told us 
about the bridge and the landmarks vis¬ 
ible across the harbor. “Only” six workers 
had died falling into the water during con¬ 
struction in the 1920s and early ’30s, he 
said. That didn’t provide much comfort. 

We eventually arrived at the spot over 
the water where the bridge begins its up¬ 
ward arch. We climbed four steep ladders, 
about 25 rungs in all, to reach the starting 
point for the stairway that would take us 
to the summit. 

At the top of the stairs, Adam turned to 
me: “You OK, mate?” 

As if 

I asked: “Does anyone ever turn back?” 

“All the time,” he said. “At this point 
in the climb. I’ve had them crying in 
a puddle on the stairs.” That’s why, he 
added, other guides are stationed at the 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 33 
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top of the stairs to take the less- 
than-happy folks back down. 

But he said, “You look all right 
to me.” 

I briefly imagined the scene 

— an able-bodied adult begging 
to be taken back to terra firma. 
Somehow, that didn’t seem right. 
So on I went. 

As we climbed the arch step 
by step to the top, I tried to recall 
the instructions I’d read online: 
Don’t look down (not easy, of 
course, because you have to look 
at your feet on the stairs) and 
breathe. I found myself holding 
my breath anyway and began 
thinking, “Is this supposed to be 
fun?” 

But I kept climbing, hooked 
to the steel guy wire by a piece 
of plastic that I doubted would 
support my weight if I ended up 
dangling over the water. 

My friends Rich and Steve, 
happily oblivious to the danger, 
chattered with Adam about how 
high we were, and the guide kept 
pointing out sights in the water 

— way down below. 

At the summit, underneath 
giant Australian flags unfurled in 
a 20 mph wind, the view across 
the harbor was captivating. A sea 
plane passed just 50 feet over¬ 
head. Birds flew well below us. 
We could see the beaches beyond 
the harbor and planes taking 
off from the airport eight miles 
away. 

We turned left to walk across 
the top of the bridge, pausing to 
watch the giant orange sun make 
a stunning 10-minute plunge 
beneath the water. The twinkle 
of Sydney’s tall buildings grew 
brighter, the skyline as m^estic 
as Hong Kong’s. 

After reaching the lower level, 
we again walked along a catwalk 
with clear views of the passing 
traffic below on one side and 
water — lots of water — on the 
other. 

My main thought was that this 
would be much less stressful 
with about .05 percent alcohol in 
my body. 

We were Anally back, about 
three hours after we had arrived 
at headquarters. 

The BridgeClimb people like 
to talk about all the folks who 
conquer their fear of heights on 
the journey. I suppose it’s true. 

Fear of heights is a funny 
thing. Some experience it on 
a rocky outcropping over the 
ocean, some in an airplane and 
some climbing on a steel girder 
vibrating from rush-hour traffic 
below. I get it when I’m on my 
roof at home. 

Is the bridge climb a cure for a 
lifelong fear of heights? Perhaps. 
But I’m not sure I’d do it again 

— and I’m deflnitely no more 
eager to climb onto the roof 

Online: bridgeclimb.com 



After Hours: Okinawa 


By Aya Ichihashi 

Stars and Stripes 

D on’t let the name fool you when 
visiting Cafe & Dining Santorini 
on Okinawa. 

“I often get a question from 
customers — why don’t I serve pasta if it’s 
an Italian restaurant,” said owner and chef 
Yoshitomo Nagamine. 

“Many customers mistakenly think 
Santorini is in Italy, but it’s one of the Greek 
islands in the Aegean Sea,” he added. “We 
don’t serve pasta nor pizza or even Greek 
food. We serve Western-style cuisine.” 

Nagamine said the name of his eatery, 
which specializes in staples like grilled 
chicken and sauteed flsh, was inspired by a 
past trip to Santorini. This spurred a dream 
to one day open a restaurant on the island, 
which attracts millions of tourists each year. 

“The island was everything I’d dreamed 
of—everyone was enjoying life and so laid 
back,” he said. “If it is sunny and beautiful, 

I can close the restaurant and enjoy the day. 
I named my restaurant Santorini so I won’t 
forget my lifelong goal.” 

Nagamine said he places a lot of emphasis 
on heat to keep from over- or undercook¬ 
ing the dishes and to amplify the flavor and 
texture of each ingredient. That was ap¬ 
parent during my visit on a recent weekday 
afternoon. 

I selected the Santorini Lunch set with 
Okinawa-grown red sea bream (2,450 yen or 
about $22), which includes an hors d’oeuvre 
sampler of marinated shrimp in dill and cit¬ 
rus, butter sauteed escargot, smoked duck 
and homemade Okinawa pork pate. The set 
is served with a beverage and your choice of 
rice or bread. 

Everything was scrumptious. Balsamic 
sauce on the duck dish matched its smoki¬ 
ness and added to its sweetness. The shrimp 
was perfectly cooked and springy, and the 
pate paired perfectly with the baguette. 


CAFE & DINING 
SANTORINI 

Location: 243-1 Katsurenhama, 
Uruma-shi, Okinawa-ken 904-2315 
Hours: Open 11 a.m. to 6 p.m. daily, 
except Wednesdays. 

Prices: Lunch sets start at about $13. 
Ladies plan available starting at 2,200 
yen. 

Dress: Casual 

Directions: On Hamahiga Island, 
about a 20-minute drive from Naval 
Base White Beach or a 50-minute 
drive from Camp Foster. 

Information: 090-3016-4245; 
www.santorini2013.net/en 

— Aya Ichihashi 


After devouring the sampler, my expecta¬ 
tions for the main dish soared to the moon. 
Chef Nagamine did not disappoint. 

The presentation of the Okinawa-grown 
red sea bream was like a work of art with 
colorful vegetables and gorgeous seafood 
beautifully displayed. 

My first bite was exquisite. I usually don’t 
eat flsh skin because of its texture, but I en¬ 
joyed the crispy exterior of Nagamine’s sea 
bream. The meat itself was tender and juicy, 
and the texture was perfect. 

The vegetables were as tasty as they were 
beautiful, especially the potato. I’m very 
picky about how my potatoes are prepared. 

I want them to have texture, while not being 
too mushy or raw. Chef Nagamine met my 
expectations. He’s got serious skills. 

Those who aren’t big on flsh can get the 
Santorini Lunch set with grilled chicken 
(2,100 yen) or Okinawa pork steak (2,350 
yen). 



Cafe & Dining Santorini’s Mont Blanc cake 
is made with a locally grown golden sweet 
potato called Ougonimo. 


And diners with smaller appetites can 
choose the Hamahiga Lunch set (1,600 yen), 
which comes with soup instead of the ap¬ 
petizer sampler. 

I had room for dessert, so I ordered a 
Mont Blanc cake (620 yen) made with a lo¬ 
cally-grown golden sweet potato called Ou¬ 
gonimo. It features orange zest cream and 
crunchy pie layers inside to keep it light. 

Take note: Nagamine is Santorini’s 
only chef, and he makes everything from 
scratch, so don’t expect to be able to drop 
in for a quick bite. Reservations are highly 
recommended for weekends. 

ichihashi.aya@stripes.com 
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Special to The Washington Post 


Confidently bland 

Good gunplay gives small boost to Rage 2’s overly familiar story 


Photos courtesy of id Software 

Rage 2 invites players into a dystopian world devoid of society, law and order where they can go 
anywhere, shoot anything, and explode everything. 


T he one time I got mad 
about Rage 2, it was 
my fault. My first night 
with the post-apocalyp- 
tic shooter, I spent at least 30 
minutes fuming over the game’s 
“insane balancing issues” after I 
tried to flush out a bandit enclave 
and kept getting plucked off with 
explosives. “Why,” I fumed to 
myself, “do the enemies have so 
many grenades this early in the 
game?!” 

Silly me. The next day I real¬ 
ized there are perks that permit 
you to lob grenades back at their 
senders. Finding this perk was 
the biggest aha! moment I had in 
the couple of dozen hours I spent 
with Rage 2. In this game, life 
begins when you start fixating 
over skill trees. 

Rage 2 feels like a last-gen¬ 
eration game that has benefited 
from a contemporary coat of 
graphics. Similar 
to any number of 
postapocalyptic 
shooters, it’s set 
in a wasteland of 
bumed-out cars and 
skeletal buildings 
overrun by mutants 
and maniacs whose 
fashion sensibilities 
suggest that punk will 
never die, even after 
its subversive aura 
has long been stripped 
away. 

The storyline is so by- 
the-numbers that the best thing 
that can be said of it is that the 
writers do a nice job of maintain¬ 
ing a light tone throughout. This 
suggests to me that they were 
abundantly aware of how slight a 
piece of entertainment they were 
working on. 

The narrative never shoots for 
big emotions, just decent quips 
and ostentatious puns. The one 
element that made me think they 
might be reaching for something 
deeper was that the hero of the 
game is from a place called Vine- 
land, which made me wonder if 
someone on the writing team is 
a Thomas Pynchon fan. Pynchon 
has a novel of the same name, 
and as anyone who has read him 
knows, the dyed-in-the-wool, 
anti-authoritarian author is a 
connoisseur of puns. 

At the start of the game, 
Vineland is all but destroyed by 
a military group called the Au¬ 
thority, led by General Cross, an 
evil dude who resurrects himself 
at a later point using his own 
DNA. Before taking his leave. 
Cross brutally kills the leader 
of Vineland — a gruff, warrior- 
woman named Prowley. 

Depending on your gender 
preferences, you can go after 
Cross as Prowley’s adopted son 
or daughter — either of whom 
is named Walker. Assisting you 
to that end is Lily, Prowley’s 
biological daughter, who spends 
remarkably little time grieving 
over her mom. 

After listening to a holographic 
recording of Prowley, who had 
the good sense to flgure out that 
the Authority would eventually 
off her, you strike out into the 


Wasteland to try to meet up with 
three people stationed in differ¬ 
ent areas of the land who’d very 
much like to see the Author¬ 
ity toppled. Closest by is John 
Marshall, a heavily bearded old- 
timer who runs the outlaw town 
of Gunbarrel. Farther away are 
Loosum Hagar, the mayor of the 
Wasteland’s biggest settlement, 
and Dr. Kvasir, a wizened old 
scientist who enjoys riding on the 
back of one of his pitiful mutant 
creations. 

All three nurse ambitions 
of putting into effect Project 
Dagger, a plan to infiltrate the 
Authority’s base and take out 
General Cross. To accomplish 
this, you first need to level up 
your relationships with them by 
completing different tasks out in 
the Wasteland. You can ingrati¬ 
ate yourself with Marshall by 
taking out bandit camps and 
mutant nests; with Mayor Hagar 
by destroying armored convoys, 
roadblocks and large mechani¬ 
cal sentries; and with the doctor 
by tracking down useful tech 
upgrades housed in smallish 
podlike structures called Arks, 
and by extracting “feltrite” from 
crashed meteors. Feltrite is one 
of a number of resources that 
can be used to upgrade Walker’s 
abilities. It’s also sometimes 
dropped by dead enemies, 
though it vanishes soon after 
they fall, which provides plenty 
of incentive to keep moving. 

Rage 2 goes out of its way to 
encourage you to fight aggres¬ 
sively. The quicker you rack 
up kills, the higher your kill 


multiplier goes, and the faster 
your Overdrive ability replen¬ 
ishes. With Overdrive activated, 
you dish out greater damage for 
a short period of time while your 
health replenishes. The shoot¬ 
ing in the game is tight, but who 
wouldn’t expect that given the 
storied history of id Software? 
Elite enemies are formidable 
without being bullet sponges, 
and the bosses aren’t overtaxing. 
If all you’re looking for is good 
shooting mechanics, the game 


has you covered. 

At the heart of Rage 2 is an 
upgrade system that allows you 
to power up your weapons so that 
they handle better, operate over 
greater range and carry more 
ammo. You can also upgrade 
your vehicle as well as a variety 
of abilities, including particularly 
useful ones like a dash that per¬ 
mits you to evade enemy attacks. 

I’m a sucker for a good skill 
tree, and in that respect Rage 
2 delivers. But having a better 


shotgun did little to make me for¬ 
get that I was playing yet another 
game set in an overly familiar 
postapocalyptic setting with for¬ 
gettable side activities. At some 
moment during the time I spent 
with Rage 2, the phrase “a game 
that’s confidently bland” entered 
my mind, where it’s lingered 
ever since. 

Platforms: PC, PlayStation 4, 
Xbox One 

Online: bethesda.net/en/game/ 
rage2 



More game reviews at stripes.com/games 
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Virtual reality’s new hope 

Vader Immortal: A Star Wars VR Series is Lucasfilm’s best gaming bet 


By Todd Martens 

Los Angeles Times 

T his summer, visitors to Disneyland in Anaheim, Calif., 
and Florida’s Walt Disney World will be able to enter 
the universe of Star Wars with the opening of Galaxy’s 
Edge, a 14-acre land with ambitions to offer unprec¬ 
edented levels of play in the theme park space. 

But there are limits. Since Galaxy’s Edge is set in the timeline 
of the current trilogy, don’t expect to play alongside Darth Vader. 

For now, re-creating certain aspects of the world of Star Wars 
will be left in the digital space. And that doesn’t just mean the 
usual console and mobile video games. Lucasfilm’s relatively se¬ 
cretive ILMxLab has released Vader Immortal: A Star Wars VR 
Series - Episode I for the new Oculus Quest headset, the Face- 
book-owned company’s latest bid to prove that virtual reality can 
be a medium for the masses. 

ILMxLAB has become something of a corporate outlier after 
Lucasfilm parent Disney largely shifted to a licensing model for 
interactive experiences outside the theme parks. 

The division experiments with interactivity in storytelling and 
has developed Star Wars and “Wreck-It Ralph” experiences for 
the Void, a Utah-based technology firm whose location-based VR 
can be found in malls and Anaheim’s Downtown Disney. Due 
later this year is one related to the Marvel franchise. 

While VR has been seemingly hyped as the next big thing for 
what feels like multiple decades now, what draws Lucasfilm to 
the medium, says Mohen Leo, a visual effects veteran who serves 
as ILMxLab’s director of experience development, is that, when 
done right, it can be transformative. Much of what happens in 
the space is experimental, making it a playground for early 
adopters but largely a curiosity to the public at large. The hope is 
that the relative smoothness, and story-focused, nearly hourlong 
length, of “Vader Immortal,” could start to change that. 

“One of the most sort of unique things about VR is that it can 
give you personal memories of fictional things,” Leo says. “You 
actually remember being in a place in Star Wars. And I don’t 
think any other medium can do that, that you actually remember 
something that didn’t happen. We get to design memories.” 

Though the very nature of the VR medium means the audience 
for Vader Immortal will be significantly more limited than a Star 
Wars film or theme park attraction, the Oculus Quest, released 
May 21, could be a major step in making high-end VR more ac¬ 
cessible. 

Priced at $399 for a 64 GB edition (a larger 128 GB edition 
sells for $499), the Quest is cord- and computer-free, eliminat¬ 
ing a m^or stumbling block — the need for a top-priced PC — in 
making VR appealing to the average user. 

“In 2015 and 2016 there was a year’s worth of glossy front 
covers of tech magazines talking, ‘Get ready for the world to 
change!’ And then, when this wave of commercial headsets 
launched and the world didn’t completely change, people started 
to see it as a disappointment,” says Oculus executive Colum 
Slevin. 

The Vader Immortal experience — don’t call it a game, all of 
its principal creatives insist — will last 45 or so minutes, depend¬ 
ing on your skills with a saber. It’s pegged to be the first of three 
episodes written by veteran film, television, comic and game 
writer David S. Goyer (Dark City, the Dark Knight trilogy), and, 
at least in the first episode, showcases a more vulnerable side of 
Vader. 

Set between the events of “Revenge of the Sith” and “A New 
Hope,” this can be thought of as a short film with some game-like 
elements. Players will adopt the role of a smuggler, one who gets 
intercepted by the evil Imperial Empire and taken to Vader’s 
home planet, the hellish volcanic world of Mustafar, a spot seen 
in the narratively connected project for the Void, Star Wars: 
Secrets of the Empire. 

Players will slowly discover their own Force powers and 
will be joined on the quest by a mostly trusty droid sidekick, 
the Maya Rudolph-voiced ZO-E3, a legless floater with wires 
exposed who seems to realize it has escaped death probably a 
few more times than most. If needed, ZO-E3 will provide some 
instructional help, but much of the interactivity in Vader Immor¬ 
tal — wielding a lightsaber, climbing some stairs — is relatively 
intuitive. 

Vader Immortal is designed with the knowledge that it will 
likely be someone’s first VR experience. In that sense, says Ben 
Snow, the director of the project, expect future episodes to ex¬ 
periment with using the Force and other interactive elements. 


/> 
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One of the most sort of unique things about VR Is that 
It can give you personal memories of fictional things. 
You actually remember being In a place In Star Wars. 
And I don’t think any other medium can do that, that 
you actually remember something that didn’t happen. 
WE GET TO DESIGN MEMORIES. ^ 

Mohen Leo 

ILMxLab’s director of experience development 


Photo courtesy of ILMxLab 
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If the shirt fits... 


British singer James Bay quick to credit his influences 


By Mesfin Fekadu 

Associated Press 

Y es, British singer James Bay’s favorite music 
T-shirt is of the Rolling Stones, but the one he 
wishes he had? Aretha Franklin. 

“Somebody asked the other day, ‘What’s your 
greatest influence of all time?’... I can’t see how it’s not 
Aretha,” Bay said while shopping at a vintage store with 
hundreds of music T-shirts plastered around the walls. 
“Since I was 16,1 religiously listened to Aretha Frank¬ 
lin. And I feel (expletive) inspired by what she does.” 

Instead of calling her the Queen of Soul, the rocker 
calls the late icon “the Queen of Music.” 

“People talk about greatest singers of all time (and) 
people talk about Frank Sinatra (and) Frank Sinatra’s 
phenomenal, but honestly, how does he hold a flame to 
Aretha?” 

Unfortunately at Metropolis Vintage in New York City, 
there’s no Aretha in stock — “just can’t find a vintage 
Aretha T-shirt,” the owner said — although Bay walks 
away with a shirt featuring the cover of the Beatles’ “Let 
It Be” and a bright red Keith Haring tee. 

As he sifts through the collection, he notes other 
influences as well. Seeing Kurt Cobain’s face on a black 
tee, he says: “Of all the artists that have iconic looks, 
his is like, ‘I bleached my hair.’ He’s so cool.” R&B star 
Maxwell is called “amazing!” and seeing Janet Jackson 
reminds him that a good friend was going to the pop 
star’s new residency in Las Vegas that week. 

Several Stones T-shirts hit home with the 28-year-old 
singer: “Last summer we opened for the Stones. And 
Ronnie’s (Stones guitarist Wood) been onstage with us.” 

“Keith (Richards) is cool. We’ve hung with Keith a 
few times. He’s a good dude. He doesn’t say a lot, but he 
wants to hang. He’s brilliant,” Bay said. 

Bay talks about the musicians who have had a pro¬ 
found impact with the same excitement he does about 
the songs he crafted for “Oh My Messy Mind,” his new 
EP released May 10. A year ago. Bay released his sopho¬ 
more album, “Electric Light,” and he said he’s excited to 
drop new music faster than he’s done in the past. 

“There’s just such a huge appetite for new music all 
the time now (and) it’s fun to put stuff out — as long as 
it’s stuff you’re proud of, you love and you can sort of 
stand by,” said Bay, who had Top 20 pop hit with “Let It 
Go” in 2016. 

While his albums were produced by one person 


— Jacquire King (Kings of Leon, Tom Waits) for his 
Grammy-nominated 2015 debut, “Chaos and the Calm,” 
and Paul Epworth (Adele, U2) on “Electric Light” — 

Bay has collaborated with various creatives on “Oh 
My Messy Mind,” including Joel Little (Lorde, 

Taylor Swift), Dan Wilson (Dixie Chicks, Adele), 

Ryan Tedder (Maroon 5, Beyonce) and Ariel 
Rechtshaid (Haim, Vampire Weekend). 

“On this EP, the only constant as far as 
production goes is actually me,” he said. 

“When I say the constant’s me, Joel —just 
to pick one of those names — is such an 
incredible pro and you can leave him to 
it, but because it’s my music, I feel like I 
need to be there.” 

The title of the EP would make you 
think Bay had gone through a mqjor 
breakup, and listening to the songs would 
only drive the point home, especially cur¬ 
rent single “Bad.” 

“It’s a breakup song that just isn’t my 
breakup,” Bay said. “Me and my girlfriend 
are great. We’re great. The interesting thing 
for me about that song is there were a few 
different people who were very close to me 
that were going through some tough stuff, 
relationship status-wise.” 

“I’m almost a vehicle for an emotion, in some 
respect, as the writer,” he added. “Because those are 
my friends that some of the stuff is happening to, boy 
is it personal to me, really personal. And you carry 
that because you’re trying to help them or you’re even 
trying to sort of hold the space for them. In this case, it 
couldn’t help but to turn itself into a song.” 

Bay will get a chance to play the new tunes live 
when he heads on the European leg of Ed Sheeran’s 
Divide Tour this month. 

Bay went a bit glam rock with his fashion during the 
release of “Electric Light” last year, but you’ll prob¬ 
ably see him in skinny jeans this time around. 

“Fresh out the wash skinny jeans,” he explained. 

“I’ve always liked sort of tight clothing onstage.” 

James Bay sports a vintage Beatles “Let It Be” T-shirt 
purchased at Metropolis Vintage NYC in New York on 
May 13. When it comes down to it, though, it appears 
that Bay might be more of a Stones guy. 

Christopher Smith, Invision/AP V 


How the Chemical Brothers turned answering-machine poetry into dance-floor epics 


By Randall Roberts 
Los Angeles Times 

The first sample that the Chemical 
Brothers locked down when building their 
new record, “No Geography,” made its 
way into the present from the far end of a 
long-disconnected telephone line. 

The recording was taken from a 1972 
two-LP collection of spoken pieces re¬ 
corded as part of a “dial-a-poem” art proj¬ 
ect. Featuring lines uttered by Michael 
Brownstein from his poem “Geography,” 
the album was compiled from artist John 
Giorno’s answering-machine poetry line, 
which was listed in New York directories 
around that time. 

The sample captured the down-pitched 
voice of Brownstein speaking as if from 
atop a mountain: “If you ever change your 
mind about leaving it all behind, remem¬ 
ber: No geography.” 

“It’s such an interesting idea that you 
would call a phone and you would get 
poetry,” the Chemical Brothers’ Tom 
Rowlands said during a recent conversa¬ 
tion about the 10 new tracks he made with 
longtime collaborator Ed Simons. 

Responsible for a series of turn-of- 



Courtesy of EMI 


The Chemical Brothers, from left: 

Ed Simons and Tom Rowlands 

the-century records that helped define 
electronic dance music in America, the 
Chemical Brothers have survived the oft- 
fickle tastes of beat culture, to say nothing 
of the challenges of remaining in a cre¬ 
ative partnership, across nearly 25 years. 
Along the way they’ve pushed an agenda 
that marries modernity with a sense of 
history. They’ve co-opted snippets of work 
from artists ranging from Joeski Love and 
Odetta to Lothar & the Hand People and 
Pierre Henry. 

For their ninth studio album, Rowlands 
and Simon set to harnessing bits and 


pieces from poet Brownstein’s “Geogra¬ 
phy” and another work on “The Dial-A- 
Poem Poets,” one of a series of albums 
issued across the 1970s and ’80s. For “Got 
to Keep On,” they swipe from treacly 
Boomer poet Rod McKuen. 

Rowlands recently spoke to The Los 
Angeles Times. The interview has been 
condensed and edited. 

What drew you to work with the “Dial- 
A-Poem” series? 

I came across it on Ubuweb, which is 
this amazing resource. Basically every 
interesting avant-garde thing ever made 
seems to have wound up there. I read the 
blurb and it was such an interesting idea. 

The first one I heard was by Diane Di 
Prima — “Revolutionary Letter #49.” 
When we heard “free yourself, free me,” 
and then the cutting out a little at the end, 
we felt like, “Wow, that’s something I want 
to hear on the dance floor in a musical 
context.” 

The strength of the voice, the way it’s 
intoned is so brilliant and the words are 
amazing. That was one of the first pieces 
of music that we got going for the record. 
We thought, “OK, that’s something we’re 
excited about. It feels like something that 


we want to hear today.” 

What was it about those particular 
works that resonated? 

With Michael Brownstein’s “Geogra¬ 
phy,” it was just hearing those words. I 
love the digging and I’ve always loved the 
recontextualizing — putting something in 
a completely different time and space. You 
give it a fresh meaning. 

It took ages to get to both Michael 
Brownstein and Diane Di Prima and to 
get their permission to do it. But it was so 
beautiful with Michael Brownstein when 
we sent him the music. 

He got back to us through email about 
how hearing his words put into this new 
framework gives it a whole new meaning. 

There’s magic in that. 

Yeah, and a lot of times with samples 
you get into replaying them or getting 
someone else to remake them. Sometimes 
that can be cool and it works. But some¬ 
times it’s the sound of what that voice was 
like in that room, at that moment, with 
that energy that’s in the original record¬ 
ing. That’s part of the magic. When you 
put it into a fresh perspective, something 
interesting happens. 
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By Dan DeLuca 
The Philadelphia Inquirer 

Pulling together a what-l’m-listening-to-now column can be a 
heartening exercise because it sharpens one’s focus in the never-ending 
task of separating musical wheat from the chaff. 

Yes, there’s too much music. Yes, that’s more true than ever when 
streaming services put a gazillion songs at your fingertips and induces 
what-to-play paralysis. But bearing down on the surplus of new releases 
can — hopefully! — lead to the optimistic conclusion that a great deal 
of brand-new good stuff is waiting to be consumed. 

This list, which kicks off with Vampire Weekend’s most impressive 
“Father of the Bride,” the band’s 18-song-strong first album in six 
years, surveys new music that’s been released in the past month or so. 
(Though in at least one case, it was recorded a much longer time ago.) 

It’s not a “best of 2019 so far” compendium, a type of listicle that 
will be surely proliferating in the coming weeks, though some of these 
releases are good enough to end up on year-end summations to come. 


Vampire Weekend, 

“Father of the Bride.” 

Does the title of Vampire 
Weekend’s first album 
since 2013’s “Modern 
Vampires in the City" 
somehow refer to the 
1991 Steve Martin movie, 
or even its 1950 Spencer 
Tracy-Elizabeth Taylor 
predecessor? Who knows, 
and that’s not really important. 

What is, is that Ezra Koenig’s band — and it is very 
much his band, since musical coconspirator Rostam 
Batmanglij (who appears on two songs) split amicably in 
2016 — is as perky and accomplished as ever when it 
comes to cranking out crisp and crafty indie pop songs 
that draw from a wide range of musical tributaries. 

VW often finds itself under the suspicion that a group 
of upper-middle-class Caucasians who went to Colum¬ 
bia and might actually occasionally wear boat shoes 
could possibly make music of authentic gravitas. (As if 
most music critics didn’t attend the same kind of elite 
schools that Koenig and bandmates Chris Baio and Chris 
Tomson did.) 

Koenig — who brings in various collaborators includ¬ 
ing The Internet’s Steve Lacy on guitar and singer 
Danielle Haim — makes light of this by titling a song 
that turns out to be about a frigid winter of a relationship 
“Unbearably White." 

Throughout the album, buoyant, inviting music 
— sometimes stretched out to reveal Grateful Dead 
proclivities — shows ample depth beneath a sunny 
surface. “We took a vow in early spring” is how Koenig 
metaphorically puts it in “Harmony Hall," about life’s 
complexities that reveal themselves with the passage 
of time. “And now we find ourselves in late December.” 
Weren’t Vampire Weekend a 2008 thing? Turns out 
they’re also a 2019 thing. 



Big Thief, “U.F.O.F.” 

Being a science-fiction 
fan might be helpful for 
newbies approaching 
Big Thief, the Brooklyn 
band fronted by singu¬ 
lar songwriter Adrianne 
Lenker and consisting of 
four Berklee School of 
Music grads. On the title 
track, Lenker says a sad 
and sorrowful goodbye 
to her “UFO friend,” a 
mysterious, beautiful other 
who has been cast out 
and erased and will “never 
come again." 

Big Thief make bewitch¬ 
ing art-folk music that’s 
mainly quiet and peace¬ 
ful — though the coda 
of “Contact” does break 
out in berserk noise. 

Lenker proved herself 
highly skilled at casting 
a Joni Mitchell-like spell 
on her 2018 solo album, 
“abysskiss,” and she and 
her bandmates do a more 
beautiful job of it here. 




Lizzo, “Cuz I Love You.” 

Lizzo caused many poorly 
paid members of the 
Fourth Estate consterna¬ 
tion when a less-than-lau- 
datory review caused the 
Minneapolis singer, rapper 
and flautist to suggest 
in a since-deleted tweet 
that any non-musicians 
who dare criticize her 
should find themselves 
unemployed. The outburst 
was jolting because 
the artist born Melissa 
Jefferson’s hyper-energetic 
music and body-positive 
messaging have pretty 
much been unanimously 
praised in the press. And 
to be sure, many of “Cuz I 
Love You’’’s aerobic jams 
— “Lizzobangers," if you 
will — are worthy of ad¬ 
miration, though their up- 
beat-at-all-times insistence 
can grow wearying when 
you’re not in the mood to 
take on the world. 


Jamila Woods, “Legacy! 
Legacy!” Woods is a poet 
and singer rather than a 
rapper, but she’s one of 
the loosely associated 
group of (Chicago artists 
that includes hip-hop 
luminaries Chance the 
Rapper, Noname and 
Saba, who guests here 
on “Basquiat.” That song 
and every other one on 
“Legacy!” is titled in honor 
of a person of color who 
is an inspirational hero for 
Woods, with songs such 
as “Zora,” “Frida,” “Ear- 
tha” and “Miles.” Such 
an intentionally edutain¬ 
ment-focused project risks 
being pedantic rather than 
poetic, but Woods is too 
subtle of an artist to let 
that trip her up. 



Empath, “Active 
Listening: Night on 
Earth.” Philadelphia 
four-piece Empath’s debut 
album clocks in at an 
economical 27 minutes. 
But if “Active Listening,” 
which is out on the local 
Get Better label, is brief, 
it’s anything but tidy. 
Empath specialize in 
psychedelic noise-pop 
that’s invigorating in its 
rule-breaking irregularity. 
Singer Catherine Elicson’s 
voice can be plenty 
dreamy on songs like 
“Roses That Cry,” but 
she’s often surrounded 
by a galloping maelstrom 
of sound that can come 
off as formless before 
coalescing and finding the 
beauty in chaos. 



Nigeria 70, “No Wahala: 
Highlife, Afro-Funk & 

Juju, 1973-1987.” The 

fourth various-artist 
release in Strut Records’ 
Nigeria 70 series of Afro- 
Pop reissues maintains 
the label’s high standards 
as it dives deeply into 
the music of the West 
African nation whose most 
famous musical ambas¬ 
sador is Fela Kuti. “No 
Wahala” is full of nimble, 
light-as-air guitar-driven, 
hip-swiveling workouts 
by artists such as Felison 
Ngasia & the Survivals 
and joromi artist Sir Victor 
Uwaifo. The most fun to 
be had on this list. 



Elva, “Winter Sun.” 

Elva is the new project 
of Elizabeth Morris, the 
singer in the beloved 
London indie-pop band 
Alio Darlin’, along with 
her Norwegian partner, 
Olla Insett. Recorded in a 
Swedish forest, “Winter 
Sun” doesn’t quite match 
Alio Darlin’ for the brand 
of winsome melodicism 
that will appeal to Belle 
& Sebastian fans, but it’s 
still pretty darn fetching, 
especially when Morris is 
doing the singing. 


Pup, “Morbid Stuff.” The 

best album on this list by 
a band whose name is a 
palindrome comes from 
Pup, the Canadian quartet 
whose moniker is also an 
acronym, for “pathetic 
use of potential.” The 
aptly titled “Morbid Stuff” 
— songs include “See You 
at Your Funeral” and “Full 
Blown Meltdown” — is 
loaded with righteous, 
often self-directed, rage, 
but they cope with depres¬ 
sion and economic anxiety 
with winning, bashed-out 
verses and shouted-out 
singalong choruses. 



Tacocat, “This Mess is 
a Piace.” The second 
palindromic-band award 
goes to Tacocat, the 
Emily Nokes-fronted 
Seattle quartet who have 
established a reputation 
as expert purveyors of 
feminist fun on previously 
pop-punk offerings such 
as “Crimson Wave” and 
“Men Explain Things to 
Me.” “This Mess Is a 
Place” finds the band 
moving up the indie food 
chain to the SubPop label 
and considering the com¬ 
promises of adulthood. 
“How did we come to be 
so jaded?” opening song 
“Hologram” asks. Thank¬ 
fully, the music doesn’t 
seem the least bit tired. 



Josh Ritter, “Fever 
Breaks.” The veteran 
Idaho folk-rock song¬ 
writer Ritter benefits from 
enlisting Americana hero 
Jason Isbell to produce 
his 10th album. Isbell 
brought along his back¬ 
ing band, the 400 Unit, 
including fiddle player and 
singer Amanda Shires, 
and together they toughen 
up Ritter’s allusion-filled, 
Dylan-ish sagas like 
“(Sround Don’t Want Me” 
and imbue tender ballads 
such as “I Still Love You 
(Now and Then)” with 
grace. 
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A killer among us 

New books paint a stark, alarming picture of air pollution 


The In-visible 
KiSler 

Rising 
Gl'-iral 
. '^=ai of Air 
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Haw Wp C : r, 

Gary Fuller 




By Florence Williams 

Special to The Washington Post 

S pring is a deceptive season. It 
tricks you into thinking you’ve 
emerged from the dull gloom 
of winter into a bright festival 
of light, green, health and freshness. 

You want to go outside, but if you are an 
anxious and decently informed person, 
you may have a nagging sense of the 
lurking hazards, both personal and 
global: the tick-borne diseases, the melt¬ 
ing polar caps, the insect apocalypse. To 
this lengthening list you may now add 
another: air pollution. Counterintuitively, 
it is worse in the spring, often invisible 
and odorless, determined to reach deep 
into your lungs and your brain. 

Decades of research now suggest 
that the poisons and particles of bad air 
shorten lives, impair learning and in¬ 
crease our risk for dementia, with more 
bad news mounting. A study published 
this spring followed children in Brit¬ 
ain for 18 years and found significant 
associations between air pollutants and 
psychotic episodes during adolescence. 

Furthermore, air pollution is not just 
an urban problem or an industrial prob¬ 
lem; as both books point out, pollution 
molecules are spread everywhere across 
the globe. 

“In 2016, 95 percent of humanity 
breathed air that did not meet WHO 
guidelines and the situation was getting 
worse, especially since the turn of the 
century,” Gary Fuller writes in his new 
book “The Invisible Killer: The Rising 
Global Threat of Air Pollution - and How 
We Can Fight Back.” More than 40 
percent of Americans breathe unhealthy 
air. In Britain, air pollution kills more 
people than car accidents and is second 
only to cigarette smoking as a public 
health threat. Globally, air pollution is 
believed to be responsible for 7 million 
deaths per year, according to the World 
Health Organization. 

If we are shockingly under-acquainted 
with the causes and the effects of air 
pollution on our health, longevity and 
cognition, we are not alone. Fuller 
is a scientist with an 
iconoclast’s infectious 


enthusiasm for history. We learn about 
early researchers, their clever instru¬ 
ments and their blind spots. Charles 
Dickens and Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
wrote evocatively of London’s famous 
pea-soup fogs; everyone knew that the 
city’s yellow, oppressive air was caused 
by burning wood and coal, but, shock¬ 
ingly, eminent health experts believed 
the smog was harmless, even salubrious, 
because it kept miasmic vapors at bay. 

“In Victorian times,” Fuller writes, 
“breathing the ozone was thought to be 
part of the health-giving properties of 
a visit to the British seaside.” Scientists 
were beginning to understand how 
to measure ozone but not that it was 
a powerful oxidant (with an unstable 
three oxygen atoms), a molecule prone 
to break apart and react with other sub¬ 
stances, including our lungs. 

Air pollution kills quickly, and it kills 
slowly. Tiny, noxious molecules land on 
your lungs’ alveoli and then pass into 
your bloodstream. During and shortly 
after acute bad-air events, people die 
from constricted lungs (suffocation) and 
constricted arteries (heart attacks and 
strokes). Chronic, lower levels of air pol¬ 
lution damage lung tissue by triggering 
an immune response that infiames the 
lungs, leading to asthma, emphysema 
and other respiratory diseases. 

We are not very good at recognizing 
the effects of pollution. It barely regis¬ 
ters, for instance, that bad air causes 
premature deaths for an estimated 9,000 
Londoners every year. But sometimes 
the devastation is hard to miss. Fuller 
recounts the dramatic smog event of 
1930 in Belgium’s narrow Meuse Valley, 
when a dense fog trapped smoke, caus¬ 
ing painful, wracking deaths for sev¬ 
eral hundred people. That was nothing 
compared with December 1952, when a 
coal-fueled smogapocalypse in London 
killed 12,000. 

Fuller makes a brisk and readable 
case for why bad air is a prob¬ 
lem, explaining the dangers of 
tiny particulates, car and plane 
exhaust, acid rain, and indoor | 
cooking smoke, responsible for 
millions of deaths and count¬ 
less illnesses each year. And 
back to the problem with 
springtime air: The bump 
in seasonal pollution comes 
from agriculture, namely 
ammonia-based fertilizers. 

The ammonia reacts with 


sulfur dioxides and nitrogen oxides, 
forming nettlesome particles. 

While the focus of “The Invisible 
Killer” is largely European and a bit 
theoretical, American journalist Beth 
Gardiner sets out across the world to 
find the people whose lives are most 
affected by black carbon, exhaust and 
ozone. And there are plenty. In one 
particularly moving section of her book 
“Choked: Life and Breath in the Age of 
Air Pollution,” she visits a 17-year-old 
girl in a small village in northern India. 
Renu, like 800 million other people in 
her country, rises each day at dawn, 
while her brothers are still sleeping. 
After gathering water from a well, she 
squats over a smoky wood-and-dung fire 
to prepare tea and bake bread for the 
family. She repeats this process through¬ 
out the day. “Renu says her face is often 
covered with soot when she finishes 
cooking,” Gardiner writes. “Her eyes 
water constantly, and blowing to kindle 
the fiames sets off fits of coughing. The 
headache never goes away.” Renu’s fam¬ 
ily can’t afford gas or a gas stove. 

Astonishingly, the global death toll 
from household air pollution is nearly 
10 times that of malaria. By putting a 
human face on a problem of environ¬ 
mental chemistry, Gardiner shows us the 
devastation up close, creating a sense of 
dismay but also urgency to improve lives. 

As a mother living in London, Gar¬ 
diner deftly describes her anxiety over 
the location of her daughter’s urban 
school. As a reporter on the road, she 
braves “toxic snow” in China, admires 
a groundbreaking Chinese pollution 
reporter who mysteriously disappeared 
and reacts with frustrated disbelief over 
the “dieselgate” scandal, in which auto¬ 
makers were caught fiagrantly cheating 
the software on emissions tests. 

If there is a lesson in the history and 
current state of air pollution science and 
policy, it is that we constantly underes¬ 
timate and under-regulate this public 
health menace. Beyond that, manag¬ 
ing air pollution is a cosmic game of 
whack-a-mole. When we make signifi¬ 
cant strides in one arena, unexpected 
problems surface elsewhere. 

Although burning natural gas is far 
cleaner than burning coal, the practice of 
fracking releases high levels of particu¬ 
lates as well as ozone from methane, 
resulting in a projected extra 200 to 800 
deaths in Appalachia alone by 2020. And 
in households across Europe and the 


U.S., people are glad not to be burning 
coal in stoves, but they miss the hearth 
effect and have been gradually building 
and using more wood stoves and fire¬ 
places. By 2010, extra particle pollution 
from wood-burning in London was six 
times greater than the amount saved by 
enforcing new vehicle exhaust standards. 
Electric cars will help solve the exhaust 
problem but not the particulate matter 
that comes from degrading roads, tires 
and brakes, and of course the electricity 
may be generated from unclean sources. 

The solution is not to throw up our 
hands and stay inside in the air condi¬ 
tioning (which, ahem, contributes to 
carbon emissions). One Barcelona team 
weighed the benefits of urban cycling 
against the downsides of breathing road¬ 
way pollution, and found an impressive 
gain in overall health from the outdoor 
exertion. 

Changing behavior through regulation 
works. When indoor cigarette smoking 
was banned in 12 U.S. states, 10 coun¬ 
tries and 15 cities around the world, 
heart attack rates dropped an average 
of 12 percent, and strokes and children’s 
asthma declined. When Britain required 
ultraclean, low-sulfur diesel, particulate 
pollution in central London dropped 60 
percent. The city of Dublin prohibited 
the sale of dirty coal for home heating, 
and black smoke decreased 70 percent 
while deaths from respiratory problems 
dropped 16 percent. 

Fortunately, these books offer some 
clear actions we can take. For those of us 
who walk or exercise outside, it makes 
sense to avoid busy roadways, where our 
lungs take in 20 million particles with 
every breath, compared with 2 million 
in city parks. We should all argue that 
. schools not be placed 
near m^or roads or 
freeways, that diesel 
fieet vehicles (like 
school buses) phase 
into cleaner fuels, 
that our cities 
build safer bike 
lanes and plant 
more trees, 
and that our 
governments 
strengthen and 
reauthorize 
laws to protect 
our health. 
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NEW ON DVD 

“Isn’t It Romantic”: Generally, Rebel 
Wilson gets cast in roles where much of her 
humor comes from pratfalls. While she’s 
good at physical comedy, she’s a talented 
comedian who can handle smart writing. 

Wilson plays the spunky and indepen¬ 
dent Natalie, a New York City architect 
who wants to get noticed at her job but is 
regularly overlooked. Things change when 
she is attacked in the subway and wakes up 
in a different world where she’s now the star 
of her own romantic comedy. This is a world 
where everyone is in love, sex only happens 
off-camera and there always is a stereotypi¬ 
cal gay best friend. 



With her brother on her back, a war-weary Korean girl trudges by a stalled IVI-26 tank at Haengju, Korea, on June 9, 1951. 

PBS documentary ‘Korea’ examines 
lasting social, political costs of conflict 

By Russell Contreras 


New Line Cinema 

Liam Hemsworth and Rebel Wilson star in 
“Isn’t It Romantic,” now on DVD. 

Natalie is soon being wooed by the bil¬ 
lionaire (Liam Hemsworth) who treated 
her like a servant in her other world. She 
initially likes the attention but soon longs to 
return to her more cynical existence. 

It is a pleasure to finally see Wilson with a 
smart script. The jabs at all the elements of 
a rom-com could have been a little sharper, 
but overall, this is a sweet and fun comedy. 

“How to Train Your Dragon: The Hid¬ 
den World”: It has taken three movies over 
nearly 10 years to tell the complete story of 
Hiccup and Toothless. The third offering 
in the franchise continues to use beautiful 
imagery, but it has lost its steam. 

The original film was emotionally 
charged as it dealt with the unlikely friend¬ 
ship between a young Viking and a fear¬ 
some Night Fury dragon. The second movie 
helped establish Hiccup (Jay Baruchel) as 
the village chief and ruler of Berk alongside 
Astrid (America Ferrera) and Toothless as 
the dragon leader of his own kind. “Hidden 
World” is little more than an afterthought to 
get to an ending. 

Also available on DVD: 

“The Upside”: Ex-convict (Kevin Hart) 
forges an unusual friendship with a quad¬ 
riplegic billionaire (Bryan Cranston). 

“Trading Paint”: A rift leads to the 
father-and-son racing duo of Sam (John 
Travolta) and Cam (Toby Sebastian) facing 
each other on the track. 

“A Dark Place”: Sanitation truck driver 
(Andrew Scott) becomes obsessed with 
uncovering the truth about a boy’s sudden 
disappearance. 

“Earthquake”: Charlton Heston stars 
in this 1974 disaster film where ordinary 
citizens must come together in the face of an 
unstoppable natural disaster. 

“Big Brother”: Former soldier is recruit¬ 
ed to teach a class of teen delinquents. 

“The Seduction”: The 1982 steamy 
stalker thriller starring Morgan Fairchild 
and Andrew Stevens is being rereleased. 

“13 Reasons Why: Season Two”: Picks 
up in the aftermath of Hannah’s death and 
the start of the complicated journeys toward 
healing for those who knew her. 

“Crank”: The 2006 Jason Statham film is 
available for the first time on 4K Ultra HD. 

“Call the Midwife; Season Eight”: In 
1957, a young woman helps new mothers 
when she goes to work at a convent in the 
East End of London. 

— Rick Bentley/Tribune News Service 


T o escape the poverty of South 
Texas migrant camps, Homer 
Garza joined the US. Army. 
Months later, he and his com¬ 
pany found themselves surrounded 
in South Korea by an invading North 
Korean force. 

Garza’s story is one of many shared 
in the PBS documentary “Korea: The 
Never-Ending War.” The film, which 
will air Tuesday on AFN-Spectrum, 
examines the lasting social and politi¬ 
cal costs of the Korean War — a conflict 
largely forgotten in the U.S. It also tells 
the story of a war that redefined the 
region from the perspective of families, 
U.S. veterans and journalists. 

Filmmaker John Maggio said he want¬ 
ed to create something that wasn’t fo¬ 
cused on solely on views of ambassadors 
and historians but real people affected 
by the war. In addition, he wanted his 
project to explain why tensions between 
North and South Korea remain nearly 
70 years after a series of diplomatic 
blunders and violent massacres. 

“I also was curious. My uncles fought 
in the Korean War and never talked 
about it,” Maggio said. “My granduncles 
were in World War II and always talked 
about it.” 

Former CIA analyst Sue Mi Terry is 
among those interviewed in the film. But 
instead of merely laying out strategic 
mistakes made by the U.S., she details 


how an imaginary border — the 38th 
parallel — dreamt up by the U.S. eventu¬ 
ally divided her family. Such painful 
family separations, and the legacy of 
violence, still define tensions that re¬ 
main today. 

“North Korea was completely flat¬ 
tened,” Terry said. “China gets involved 
and (Chinese Chairman) Mao Zedong 
lost his own son.” 

The Korean War, which took place 
from June 1950 to July 1953, claimed 
millions of Korean lives and more than 
50,000 U.S. troops in a conflict between 
North Korea backed by communist 
countries and South Korea, a military 
dictatorship supported by the U.S. The 
war ended in a stalemate, and ten¬ 
sions would continue through 13 U.S. 
presidents. There was even a diplomatic 
meeting in the New Mexico desert in 
2003 between North Koreans and 
former New Mexico Gov. Bill Richard¬ 
son trying to chill heated rhetoric after 
North Korea announced it was develop¬ 
ing nuclear weapons. 

Maggio said the Korean War was 
a precursor to the Vietnam War and 
defined how the U.S. would participate 
in its own series of massacres against 
civilians caught up in the Cold War 
domino game. 

For example, an investigation team, 
led by former Associated Press corre¬ 
spondent Charles Hanley, later uncov¬ 
ered atrocities committed by U.S. troops 
against helpless South Korean refugees 
during the early days of the war. The 


AP spent months tracing veterans in 
some 130 interviews by telephone and in 
person and a dozen former GIs spoke out 
to document a massacre under a bridge 
near No Gun Ri that claimed the lives of 
hundreds of people. 

Garza, who arrived after the No Gun 
Ri massacre, confirmed in the documen¬ 
tary that soldiers were giving orders to 
shoot anything that was in front of them. 

“To understand North and South 
Korea today, you have to look at the war 
70 years ago and the people hurt by it,” 
Maggio said. 

That’s why the conflict today can’t 
be reduced to tweets from President 
Donald Trump or rebuttals from current 
North Korea leader Kim Jong Un, Mag¬ 
gio said. 

“People living there now still are 
living this war,” he said. “It’s remains 
raw.” 




A grief-stricken American infantryman 
whose buddy has been killed in action is 
comforted by another soldier Aug. 28, 
1950, in the Haktong-ni area of Korea. 
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n|>ri|V|jr If air at home seems to bother you, try 

DKCMI lie eMdf to remove the sources of irritants first 


By Jill U. Adams 

Special to The Washington Post 

W hen spring arrives, it’s a joy 
to open your windows and 
feel the fresh air. All too 
soon it will be summer and 
we’ll shut ourselves in again. 

This ritual raises a question: Which is 
healthier — outdoor air or indoor air? 

They’re related, of course. The air 
inside our homes originates from outside 
and can carry pollen or pollutants, 
such as those produced by combustion 
engines. Indoor sources might add to the 
mix with tobacco smoke, cooking, mold 
spores, dust and pet dander. 

A tightly sealed home may allow this 
mix of particulate matter to become 
more concentrated inside than out. 

For good health outcomes, “The key 
is to catch small particles,” says Stuart 
Batterman, an environmental health 
scientist at the University of Michigan’s 
School of Public Health. 

Particles that are 2.5 millimeters or 
smaller — called fine particles, particu¬ 
late matter 2.5 or PM2.5 — are small 
enough to travel deep into the lungs and 
sometimes cross into the bloodstream. 
Fine particles are regulated by the En¬ 
vironmental Protection Agency because 
they can cause health problems. 

High particulate matter may be as¬ 
sociated with serious outcomes, such 
as asthma attacks, heart attacks and 


premature deaths in people with heart 
or lung disease. Those affected may 
experience airway irritation, difficulty 
breathing and coughing. 

The most vulnerable are those with 
asthma, particularly children because 
their airways are smaller, and elderly 
people who have respiratory conditions, 
such as chronic obstructive pulmonary 
disease or emphysema, or heart disease. 

The first things you should do is try 
to remove the source of irritants, says 
Brian Christman, a pulmonologist and 
spokesman for the American Lung As¬ 
sociation. 

While air filters can be helpful, says 
Christman, “they’re about No. 4 or 5 on 
the list of things you can do about air 
quality.” 

“If you’re allergic to cats, and have 
five cats at home, an air filter won’t 
help,” he says. 

Short of getting rid of pets, you can 
keep them out of your bedroom. If mold 
is a problem, you’d want to dry out areas 
of dampness — whether that means fix¬ 
ing leaks or seepage or using an exhaust 
fan when you shower. 

Use the exhaust fan over your stove 
when you’re cooking with high heat, 
such as grilling or stir-frying. Reduc¬ 
ing the humidity of your home makes 
it less friendly for mold and dust mites. 
Specialized pillow and mattress covers 
can reduce dust mite exposure. 

Christman also suggests avoiding 


harsh cleaners such as ammonia and 
bleach. “Those things are hard on your 
airways, particularly if you have sensi¬ 
tive airways,” he says. Stick to more 
natural cleaners such as vinegar and 
baking soda. 

After you’ve managed source control, 
a good air cleaner may help filter out 
what’s left. 

Air cleaners can remove particulate 
matter from the air inside your home. 
There are two basic setups: a portable 
appliance or adapting a house- or build¬ 
ing-wide HVAC system. The stand-alone 
appliances, also called air purifiers, 
circulate the air in a room and trap 
particles. If you have a forced air system 
of heating and cooling, that system does 
the same thing for all your rooms, and 
you can upgrade the system’s filter to 
improve particle removal. 

A 2012 study tested portable air clean¬ 
ers in low-income households of children 
with asthma. Air cleaners, when used 
in the children’s bedroom, reduced 
particulate matter by an average of 50 
percent. 

Those with forced air should take 
advantage of that system to clean the air 
throughout the house, Batterman says. 
You already have a filter; for cleaner air, 
you need to upgrade it to better catch 
small particles. And you need to change 
it regularly — every three months is a 
common recommendation. 

The cheapest filters are worthless 


for catching particles, Batterman says. 
He recommends a pleated filter with a 
Minimum Efficiency Reporting Value 
(MERV) rating of 13 or higher (so does 
the ERA). 

The filter works whenever the system’s 
fan is running and the windows are 
closed. That means during heating or 
air-conditioning season; or you can turn 
on fan mode. Newer thermostats have a 
mode that cycles the fan on and off, so 
you get the benefits of filtering without 
running the system constantly. 

A couple of things to watch out for: 
Don’t use air filters that have an electri¬ 
cal field. Called air ionizers or electronic 
filters, these create ozone, which is 
harmful for health. 

Specific air-quality problems might 
provide additional reasons for filtering 
your home’s air, such as wildfires. Air 
quality trouble spots can be viewed daily 
at an EPA website, AirNow.gov. 

But unless you have a health condition 
that requires you pay close attention to 
indoor air quality, you really don’t need 
an air filter. 

Batterman says he’s not a proponent 
of super clean spaces. Christman says 
regular dirt and dust are not bad for you. 
There’s evidence that growing up in very 
clean environments is related to the rise 
in autoimmune and allergic disorders, 
although the precise culprits have not 
been identified. 
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When words fail 

Here's how to recognize if your child is speech delayed 


THE MEAT AND 
POTATOES OF LIFE 

Lisa Smith Molinari 




rub his tummy when he was hungry, 
or flap his arms to call my atten¬ 
tion to a bird outside the window. I 
learned to calm him down when he 
was upset by simply asking him to 
point to what he wanted. He wasn’t 
necessarily going to get the request¬ 
ed item, but at least he knew he was 
heard and understood. 

You can also help your child by 
speaking aloud to them as much 
possible, including reading. Scanlon 
also recommends giving a child 
choices instead of asking open- 
ended questions, to provide your 
child with words to imitate and 
repeat. 

And it’s important not to overly 
anticipate your child’s needs, Scan¬ 
lon says. Allow them to use words, 
signs or gestures to ask for that toy 
they’d like to play with to encourage 
and reward direct communication. 

If your child is in school, work 
with the teacher to make sure he 
feels comfortable and empowered 
in the classroom. Hannah Grieco, a 
former elementary school teacher 
and education and disability advo¬ 
cate in the Washington area, says 
many speech-delayed students are 
anxious and insecure about their 
verbal abilities. Grieco says she 
doesn’t call on those students unless 
their hands are raised, to avoid the 
pressure of putting them on the 
spot. 

Grieco recommends a combina¬ 
tion of private speech therapy and 
special education services through 
the school district for school-aged 
children. She encourages parents 
to have their child evaluated and to 
get an independent education plan 
(lEP) in place. 

And remember, Scanlon says, 
you’re not alone. 

“If you’re still waiting to hear 
your little one utter a word, stay 
hopeful and know that there are 
many other parents who feel just 
like you.” 


By Tamara Gane 
Special to The Washington Post 


M y son was 3 years old when I realized he wasn’t 
developing at the same pace as other children. 

He understood everything I said to him, but 
he could verbalize only a handful of words in 
return: Mama, no, bye-bye, Bobo (the name of our dog) and 
fish, which always ended with a drawn-out sssshhh-sound 
that wrapped itself around my heart. I was slowly noticing 
the other toddlers at the park and library story time were 
in possession of a far greater vocabulary, and some of them 
were speaking in complete sentences. Yet no matter how 
hard I tried to get my son to repeat even the simplest words, 
his responses were unintelligible. 

He was struggling and I didn’t know why. I felt like I was 
failing him, so I decided to have him evaluated by our local 
school district after my mother told me a friend had done 
this with her own child. This was when I learned my son’s 
limited vocabulary was actually a sign of speech delay. 


Carol Berkowitz, the division 
chief of general pediatrics for the 
Harbor-UCLA Medical Center, says 
if your child doesn’t meet speciflc 
speech milestones — including 
saying the words dada/mama by 
10 months; a vocabulary of three 
to flve words by 12 months; and a 
vocabulary of 50 words, including 
two-word phrases, by 24 months 
— it could be a sign of a speech 
delay. 

In addition, the American 
Speech-Language-Hearing Associa¬ 
tion says parents should look for the 
following signs of a problem: 

• Not smiling or playing with oth¬ 
ers from birth to 3 months. 

• Making few sounds and very 
few gestures, such as pointing, by 7 
to 12 months. 

• Not understanding what other 
people are saying from 7 months to 
2 years. 

• A lack of interest playing or 
talking with other children at 2 to 3 
years. 

• A lack of interest in books or 
drawing by age IVi to 3 years. 

If you do suspect your child has 
a speech or language deflcit, early 
intervention is key. Ask for a refer¬ 
ral from your pediatrician, or make 
an appointment to have your child 
assessed by a licensed speech pa¬ 
thologist. You can also have a child 
evaluated through your state’s early 
childhood intervention program 
by contacting the special 


education program in your school 
district. 

Kim Scanlon, a licensed speech 
pathologist and a member of 
ASHA, urges parents to trust their 
instincts. She says, “If a parent is 
worried about his or her child’s 
ability to communicate and say 
words, then I advise seeking speech 
therapy services as early as possible 
... early intervention during these 
critical first few years of life has the 
potential to rewire the brain and 
change the child’s developmental 
trajectory.” 

In my son’s case, I set up an 
appointment for a free evalua¬ 
tion through the local schools. His 
speech delay was significant enough 
to qualify him for a free speech- 
therapy-based preschool program 
three days a week. I also was fortu¬ 
nate to have medical insurance that 
covered twice-weekly visits with a 
private speech pathologist. 

The first changes I noticed in my 
son were behavioral. Before enroll¬ 
ing in speech therapy, he was prone 
to frequent outbursts and temper 
tantrums. “Temper tantrums and 
biting are often noted in youngsters 
with speech delay,” Berkowitz says. 
“It makes sense since they cannot 
articulate their wishes or express 
their frustration.” 

My son’s teachers encour¬ 
aged him to convey his wants 
and needs through signs and 
gestures. They taught him to 


The power of 
quiet moments 

T he stump outside my house was the perfect 
place for chopping up earthworms. At least 
two feet in diameter, there was enough room 
across its ringed surface for me to sit and slice 
at the same time. 

Despite what one might think, I was and am a non-vio¬ 
lent person. But as a child, I believed that worm pieces 
regenerated. By cutting worms in half, I thought I was 
multiplying their population, thereby taking part in im¬ 
portant zoological conservation work. 

I had no idea I was actually committing mass murder. 
My parents often scolded me when they found the holes 
I’d dug in our lawn to collect specimens. I may have even 
gotten a spanking. It was the 1970s, after all. 

So, one day when my father came home and found me 
chopping a new batch of worms on the stump, he wanted 
to know where I’d dug up our lawn this time. Proudly, I 
told him that our grass was unharmed, because I’d found 
my worms in the old lady’s yard up the street! 

He went inside our house, changed into his plaid 
polyester lounge pants and sweater vest, then came back 
to the stump. With a lit pipe protruding from his bushy 
mustache, my father considered his options. Normally, 
he was loud and a little scary, but this time he calmly 
announced, “Lisa, you’re not supposed to dig holes in 
people’s lawns. We will go to the old lady’s house, and you 
will tell her what you did.” 

My memory of our walk up the street is patchy. I recall 
feeling a nervous burning in the pit of my stomach, and 
tunnel vision that made the old lady’s house seem a mil¬ 
lion miles away. Her porch stairs multiplied as I ascended 
them. My father waited on the sidewalk. 

I don’t remember seeing the old lady open the door. But 
I will never forget the bone-crushing humiliation I felt 
while confessing my crime to her. 

I went on to make plenty of bad choices in my youth, 
but I never dug up worms in anyone’s yard again. The 
punishment I received was simple, quiet and highly effec¬ 
tive. 

In fact, looking back at mistakes I’ve made in my 52 
years, the most vivid memories are of the quiet times 
when I was left to consider the gravity of my transgres¬ 
sions. When harshly accused, I recall the punishment, 
but can never quite remember what I’d done wrong in 
the first place. The heated emotions of intense moments 
seemed to drown out the underlying significance, leaving 
me feeling only sorry for myself. 

One of the best lessons I learned as an adult happened 
when I was a new attorney. My client was one of a dozen 
defendants in a complicated products liability case. At the 
deposition of my client (my first deposition ever), I asked 
the roomful of older male attorneys if I could question my 
client first, rather than waiting until the other lawyers 
asked their questions, as was customary. I was confident 
that the facts would clear my client of liability and save 
everyone a lot of time. They all agreed. 

The next day, my boss called me into his office. I had 
nothing but respect for this seasoned litigator whom I had 
come to know as my mentor. I sat across the desk from 
him with my legal pad and pen, jotting down a list of new 
tasks as he spoke. 

“Oh, and one last item, Lisa,” he said calmly. “About 
yesterday. You know, when the other side wants informa¬ 
tion, they need to work for it. Don’t make their job easier.” 

In that quiet moment, the clutter of my mind parted 
like the Red Sea, and I could clearly see my error: I had 
broken a cardinal rule of litigation procedure and felt an 
acute sense of shame. How could I be so stupid? 

Much like the worm massacres of my youth, I certainly 
wouldn’t make that mistake again while practicing law. 
The lesson was cemented in my mind permanently, never 
to be forgotten. 

In today’s world of angry rhetoric, violent attacks and 
knee-jerk reactions, sometimes it’s the quiet voices that 
are best heard. 

Read more of Lisa Smith Molinari^s columns at: 

themeatandpotatoesoflife.com 

Email: meatandpotatoesoflifedJgooglemail.com 
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ACROSS 

1 Paintball sound 
6 City between Turin and 
Genoa 

10 Padlocks lock them 
15 Nothing, slangily 

19 Spot check? 

20 _Air 

21 Egg producer 

22 Drivetrain part 

23 Alternative band that 

sounds like every 
other alternative 
band? 

25 #1-selling artist 

that’s an anagram of 
23-Across 

27 Check time 

28 “Wicked Game” 

singer Chris 

30 Showroom display 

31 Documentarian 

Morris 

33Theyhenewtothe 

36 Mystery writer 
Deighton 
38 Deli order 
41 Like some drinks and 
emotions 

43 “Nonsense!” 

44 Full of frills 

45 Invitation for musical 

plagiarism? 

48 #l-selling artist 

that’s an anagram of 
45-Across 

51 Like first editions, 


52 Quirk 

54 Cell in a 21-Across 

55 Frilly trim 

57 Rebels’ school 

58 Remote possibility? 

59 “..._other name 

would smell as 
sweet”: Juliet 

60 Cellar setup 

62 Good deal 

63 Carrier letters 
66 Greeting to a 

conductor? 

68 #l-selling artist 

that’s an anagram of 
66-Across 

71 Till bill 

72 Turn to mush 

73 Acrylic container 

76 Welcome to the fold? 

77 Tide type 

79 Enormous 

80 Coffeehouse 

entertainers 
82 Excite 

85 Oil change, brake test, 

etc. 

86 Performance often in 

Italian 

87 Friendly music 

genre? 

89 #1-selling artist 

that’s an anagram of 
87-Across 

93 Spellbound 

94 It’s often set at night 

96 Kimchi is its national 

dish 

97 See 124-Across 

98 Botanist Gray 

99 Alternative to an 

Oscar 

102 Pepper_, Iron 

Man’s love interest 


104 “Family Guy” 

106 Mythical weeper 
108 Sea creatures with 
beaks 

112 Part of a hospital 
playlist? 

115#l-selhng artist 

that’s an anagram of 
112-Across 

117 Play thing 

118 Emmy-nominated 
FX comedy 

119“Ohhh, O.K.” 

120 Ready for use 

121 Count (on) 

122 Punch in 

123 Banks with a lot of 
money 

124 With 97-Across, back 

DOWN 

1 Make a mistake 

2 Emique_ 

Nieto, Mexican 
president elected 
in 2012 

3 Word after leading or 

cleaning 

4 Digression 

5 Private sector? 

6 Hurt 

7 Caution in a movie 

review, maybe 

8 Whips 

9 “_are like beards; 

men do not have 
them until they grow 
up”: Voltaire 

10 Face wear for Jason 

Voorhees in “Friday 
the 13th” 

11 Old greeting 


12 _acetosella 

(KHC204) 

13 Human, for one 

14 Church council 

15 Light blue-green 

16 Armpit-related 

17 Like military 

hairstyles 

18 Actor Jeong of “The 

Hangover” 

24 Saint with an 
alphabet named 
after him 

26 Newsroom workers, 
for short 

29 Twenty something? 
32 California school 
attended by Obama, 
familiarly 

34 N.L. East team, to 

fans 

35 New Year’s Eve host 

Carson 

37 Org. with a closing 

bell 

38 Triumphant cry 

39 Together 

40 “Heavens!” 

42 Dough used for 
tortillas, maybe 
44 Aristotle’s school 

46 “Whatever” 

47 Head case? 

49 “Et tu?” 

50 Bunkhouse feature 
53 Karaoke need 

56 Maa in “Babe,” e.g. 

57 Leading 

58 Turn (into) 

61 Jacob’s name after he 

wrestled with the 

62 Makeshift weapon in 

a murder mystery 



64 Epitome of 

desolateness 

65 Making known 

67 _coeptis (phrase 

on the back of a 
dollar bill) 

68 Hooded jacket 

69 Nascar sponsor 

70 Tries 

73 Figure in a Yogi Bear 

cartoon 

74 “The Walking Dead” 

channel 


75 Computer that 

sounds like a theater 
when pluralized 

78 That: Sp. 

79 Noisy talker 

81 Virginia’s_Hill 

Academy, alma 
mater of 20-1-N.B.A. 
players 

82 Taj Mahal city 

83 Comfort 

84 Keeping the beat? 

85 _wars 


88 Persists, as a forest 
fire 

90 Spanish gold 

91 Reveal 

92 Lose face 

95 Hosp. procedure 

99 Winter Olympics 

powerhouse: Abbr. 

100 Congressional 
divider 

101 Loaf 

103 Something skipped 


105 Spot 
107 Ornate 

109 Bone: Prefix 

110 Hit a high point 

111 AT&T and Comcast, 
for short 

112 “Science Friday” 

113 Unseen winning 
card, in poker hngo 

114 Never, in Berlin 
116 Limitless quantity 


Because of a production change, we’re using a puzzle that previously ran in August 2015. We’ll be back with a new puzzle May 31. 


GUNSTON STREET 



“Gunston Street” is drawn by Basil Zaviski. Email him at gunstonstreet(®yahoo.com. Online: gunstonstreet.com. 
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FACES 


Courage under footlights 


Driver credits military service with giving him fortitude to pursue acting 



^ [Acting] didn’t seem like a realistic job where 


By John Carucci 

Associated Press 

M dam Driver was home alone doing the dishes when his agent 
/% called with the news that he’d just received a Tony Award 
nomination. Since his wife was out of town, there was no 
one to share the news. So he just finished the dishes. 

Driver got the nod for his work in a new revival of 
Lanford Wilson’s play “Burn This.” It’s Driver’s first 
Tony nod and his third show on Broadway. 

Over the past decade, Driver has amassed an impressive 
acting career, with accolades ranging from his work 
on the HBO series “Girls” to his more recent 
Oscar nomination for “BlacKkKlansman.” 

Coming up, it’s his last turn as Kylo Ren as 
the Star Wars saga comes to an end. 

While the roles are diverse, the foun¬ 
dation for Driver’s success centers on 
his military service. Born in San 
Diego but raised in the small town 
of Mishawaka, Ind., Driver joined 
the Marine Corps shortly after the 
9/11 terrorist attacks and credits 
his time in the service for provid¬ 
ing him the courage he needed to 
become an actor. 

“It didn’t seem like a realistic 
job where I was from, and there 
wasn’t really a lot of opportunities. 

But the military kind of stripped 
you away from — I think, even if it 
is an illusion — being scared of the 
civilian world,” Driver said. 

His time in the service helped 
tear down some of the inhibitions 
he faced when pursuing an acting 
career, including relocating to New 
York. 

He told himself that if it didn’t work 
out, he’d be OK on the streets. 

“You have that kind of like 
survival mentality in the 
military. It gives you 


a lot of confidence going back out into the world,” Driver said. 

Not long after kicking off his acting career. Driver took action to 
help his fellow military veterans with his charity. Arts in the Armed 
Forces. The organization is dedicated to providing arts programming 
for active-duty servicemembers, veterans, military support staff and 
their families. 

Those are all segments of the population that are important to him, 
and he hates any perception that military personnel won’t under¬ 
stand theater. 

“If anything, theater in New York can get a little bit like re¬ 
cycled air. And it’s amazing how much you take it outside 
of New York, the language becomes a weapon in a way 
to different communities,” Driver said. 

Theater, he added, “can help you articulate 
a feeling in a way that you didn’t have the lan¬ 
guage for before. And what better community to 
share that with than the military?” 

As for his performance in “Bum This,” 
tackling a Lanford Wilson play is no easy 
task, made more difficult with a limited 
rehearsal period. 

In the revival of the 1987 play about a 
group of friends and family coping with 
a tragedy. Driver stars opposite Keri 
Russell. 

“We only had like three weeks, so 
to be patient and trust that it would 
come together eventually was really 
difficult,” Driver said. 

He thrives on the play being so 
complex. “I love the potential that it 
could be a disaster at any minute,” 
Driver said. 

It’s that challenge that keeps him in¬ 
terested. “You have eight shows a week 
to try to keep exploring. I love that part of 
it,” Driver said. 

He also loved being part of the Star Wars 
saga, but politely remained tight-lipped about 
any plot points: “That’s just the part where I’ll 
trail off and not answer,” Driver said before 
heading to the theater for his matinee. 


I was from, and there wasn’t really a lot of 


opportunities. But the military kind of stripped 
you away from — I think, even if it is an illusion 
— being scared of the civilian world. ’ 




Rami Malek as Freddie Mercury 
in “Bohemian Rhapsody” 


GLAAD says LGBTQ 
film representation 
up but less diverse 

Hollywood made gains last year 
when it came to representation of 
lesbian, gay, bisexual, transgen¬ 
der and queer characters in main¬ 
stream films, but it has plenty of 
room for improvement, according 
to a new study from GLAAD. 

The media advocacy group re¬ 
leased its 2019 Studio Responsi¬ 
bility Index on Thursday, which 
showed an uptick in major Hol¬ 
lywood studio films that were LG- 
BTQ-inclusive, including “Love, 
Simon,” “Bohemian Rhapsody,” 
“Green Book” and “Annihilation.” 
The study examined the movies 
released in 2018 by the top stu¬ 
dios and found that of the 110 to¬ 
tal features, 20 (18.2%) included 
LGBTQ characters. 

However, GLAAD found that 
of the total 45 LGBTQ characters 
featured in these 2018 releases, 
only 19 (42%) were people of 
color — down from 57% LGBTQ 
characters of color (16 of 28) in 
2017. Additionally, none of these 
mainstream films included any 
transgender or non-binary char¬ 
acters. 

“The successful releases of 
films including ‘Love, Simon,’ 
‘Deadpool 2’ and ‘Blockers’ 
brought fresh LGBTQ stories to 
audiences around the world and 
have raised the bar for LGBTQ 
inclusion in film,” GLAAD Presi¬ 
dent and CEO Sarah Kate Elhs 
said in a statement. 

“While the film industry should 
include more stories of LGBTQ 
people of color and transgender 
people, studios are finally ad¬ 
dressing the calls from LGBTQ 
people and alhes around the world 
who want to see more diversity in 
films,” Elhs added. 


actor and former Marine 


Charles Sykes, Invision/AP 


From The Los Angeles Times 


Actor Rush awarded $2 million in Sydney defamation case 


Associated Press 

Oscar-winning Australian actor Geof¬ 
frey Rush has been awarded a total of 2.9 
million Australian dollars ($2 million U.S.) 
in damages in a defamation case against a 
newspaper publisher and journalist over 
reports he had been accused of inappropri¬ 
ate behavior toward an actress. 

Rush, 67, had sued Sydney’s The Daily 
Telegraph’s publisher and journalist Jona¬ 
thon Moran in the Federal Court over two 
stories and a poster published in late 2017. 

Justice Michael Wigney on Thursday 
awarded Rush a further AU$1.98 million 
for past and future economic loss because 


of the defamation on 
top of damages award¬ 
ed when he ruled in 
Rush’s favor in April. 
The publisher. Na¬ 
tionwide News, and 
Moran are appealing. 

Other news 

■ Prosecutors de¬ 
clined to file charges 
against actor Rick Schroder, 49, after an 
arrest on suspicion of domestic violence. 
The Los Angeles County district attor¬ 
ney’s office said Tuesday that Schroder’s 


girlfriend on May 1 told a 911 operator he 
punched her at his home in Malibu. But 
prosecutors say she was uncooperative 
with deputies when they arrived, and the 
next day said she suspected he hit her by 
accident because she startled him as he 
was sleeping. They declined to file charges 
after an arrest a month earlier in an inci¬ 
dent that Schroder’s girlfriend later called 
“a big misunderstanding.” 

■ Celebrity chef Mario Batali faces 
criminal charges on allegations that he 
forcibly kissed and groped a woman at 
a Boston restaurant in 2017. The Suffolk 
County District Attorney’s Office said 
Batali would be arraigned Friday on a 


charge of indecent assault and battery. An 
attorney for Batali told The Boston Globe 
that the chef denies the allegations. 

■ Jake Black, co-writer of the song that 
opened “The Sopranos” and co-founder of 
English electronic band Alabama 3, has 
died. His age and the cause of death were 
not available. “Woke Up This Morning,” 
from Alabama 3’s 1997 album “Exile on the 
Coldharbour Lane,” was used as the theme 
for the HBO series about a mob boss. 

■ Judith Kerr, a refugee from Nazi Ger¬ 
many who wrote and illustrated the best¬ 
selling “The Tiger Who Came to Tea” and 
other beloved children’s books, has died at 
the age of 95. 



Rush 
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By George F. Will 

Washington Post Writers Group 

WASHINGTON 
e’re cutting out some 
of this ear hair that 
you get when you get 
older,” said the 46- 
year-old manchild who is auditioning to 
be Skateboarder-in-Chief. Live-streaming 
his visit to an El Paso, Texas, barbershop, 
Beto O’Rourke continued: “It grows out of 
your ears, and if you don’t get it cut, it can 
be nasty.” 

You might respond to this, as you per¬ 
haps did to O’Rourke’s prior live-stream¬ 
ing of his dental-cleaning appointment, by 
thinking: TMI. This is, however, not too 
much information. It is exactly the sort of 
information we need about the Democrats 
seeking their party’s presidential nomina¬ 
tion. Markets are information-generating 
mechanisms, and the political market is 
working. 

Before she is winnowed out, perhaps 
before Iowa’s first frost, note New York 
Sen. Kirsten Gillibrand’s campaign slo¬ 
gan: “Brave Wins.” It pats her on the back 
for unspecified acts of bravery, but this 
strange conjunction of words is the most 
vacuous advertising noise this side of Mill¬ 
er Lite’s current slogan: “Hold True.” 

The first substantive sentence — this 
counts as substance nowadays — in New 
York Mayor Bill de Blasio’s video an¬ 
nouncing his candidacy is: “There’s plen¬ 
ty of money in this world, there’s plenty 
of money in this country, it’s just in the 
wrong hands.” He is a socialist who means 
it: redistribution and nothing but, because 


wealth creation is so 20th century, now 
that there is “plenty” of money sloshing 
around. His solutions to our national prob¬ 
lems include banning Manhattan: “the 
glass and steel skyscrapers that have con¬ 
tributed so much to global warming” have 
“no place in our city or on our Earth any¬ 
more.” A thought experiment: If O’Rourke, 
de Blasio and some other presidential can¬ 
didates were Republican moles insinuated 
into the Democratic scramble in order to 
make that party look absurd and the cur¬ 
rent president look thoughtful, how would 
they behave differently? 

Pete Buttigieg, 37, is supposed to be 
one of the adults in the room, but he, like 
de Blasio, envisions national enlargement 
through subtraction. He has joined the 
progressive pile-on against the Found¬ 
ers who, say their current despisers, are 
inferior to our enlightened selves. Radio 
host Hugh Hewitt asked Buttigieg whether 
the Democratic Party’s annual Jefferson- 
Jackson Day dinners should be renamed. 
Jackson’s seriously disagreeable behaviors 
have already caused him to be tossed down 
the memory hole (see George Orwell’s 
“ 1984 ” on erasing the past). But Buttigieg 
said “Jefferson is more problematic” be¬ 
cause, although there is much to admire in 
Jefferson’s thinking, “he knew slavery was 
wrong” and did not act accordingly. So, 
scrubbing Jefferson’s name from things 
is “the right thing to do.” Well, then, what 
does Buttigieg propose for the Jefferson 
Memorial’s prime real estate on Washing¬ 
ton’s Tidal Basin? Perhaps an annex for 
the expanded Supreme Court that he, the 
supposed moderate who is less than half as 
old as The Venerable Moderate, proposes 


to pack? 

Speaking of Joe Biden, at a campaign 
rally in Philadelphia last Saturday he said, 
“I believe Democrats want to unify this na¬ 
tion. That’s what our party’s always been 
about.” This is an interesting interpreta¬ 
tion of the 1850s, but a significant portion 
of the nation does not turn its lonely eyes 
to Biden for history tutorials. Rather, it is 
looking for political insurance that it will 
have a 2020 choice that does not make 
them wince. A choice that will shuffle suf¬ 
ficient electoral votes to strike the tent of 
today’s White House circus. 

In 2004, just three states gave their elec¬ 
toral votes to a different party than in 2000. 
In 2008, nine states changed from 2004. In 
2012, two changed from 2008. In 2016, six 
changed from 2012. Are Democrats ask¬ 
ing the sort of question Sen. Daniel Pat¬ 
rick Moynihan, D-N.Y, asked after Ronald 
Reagan trounced Jimmy Carter in 1980: 
“Even Herbert Hoover got more electoral 
votes [in 1932] than President Carter. We 
have to ask what happened and why.” 

What happened in 2016 was that the 
Democratic Party’s nominating process 
produced a candidate whom Donald Trump 
defeated by 17 points among the 18% of vot¬ 
ers who had negative views of both him and 
her. And he won by 51 points among the 
15% of the electorate who thought neither 
he nor she was qualified to be president. 

By the time Mitt Romney had run the 
Republicans nominating gantlet in 2012, he 
had the lowest positive rating and highest 
negative rating of any recent mqjor-party 
nominee. Biden’s Democratic rivals should 
ponder this as they sharpen their knives. 



‘Game of Thrones’ has nothing on what goes on in DC 


By Ann McFeatters 
Tribune News Service 

WASHINGTON 
t is becoming highly likely that 
Donald Trump will be impeached. 
But it is just as likely he will not be 
removed from office. 

In the byzantine world of D.C. politics. 
House Democrats are now fervidly divided 
on whether to start impeachment proceed¬ 
ings, even with proponents knowing full 
well the Senate Republicans will either ig¬ 
nore what the House does or vote against 
conviction. 

Meanwhile, the Trump White House is 
doing everything possible to ignore Con¬ 
gress, from outright ridicule, to ignoring 
subpoenas, to denying routine requests for 
information, to forbidding aides to appear 
on Capitol Hill, to refusing to make a deal 
on infrastructure. It is a power struggle, 
with the executive branch determined to 
become more powerful than the legislative 
branch, not what the Founding Fathers 
intended. 

Trump openly is taunting Congress 
and inviting impeachment, knowing that 
Senate Republicans will protect him. He 
will then claim he was “exonerated” and 
run again for president in 2020, just as he 
falsely claimed the Mueller report found 
him innocent of obstruction of justice. It 
did not. Oddly, most members of Congress 
have not even read the Mueller report al¬ 
though it was read aloud on the House floor 
to get past Trump administration efforts 
to quash it and prevent open testimony in 
Congress about it. 

“Game of Thrones” intrigue and cor¬ 
ruption have nothing on Politics along the 
Potomac except that reputations are being 
slaughtered, not bodies. 

You think there was and is no Russian 
collusion? Get this: Washington imposed 
economic sanctions on Russian oligarchs 


If the public doesn’t 
want Trump impeached, 
Democrats will pay the 
price at the polls. 


for helping the Russian attack on U.S. 
elections in 2016 and beyond. The Trump 
administration exempted Oleg Deriposka, 
a billionaire buddy of Russian dictator 
Vladimir Putin. Deriposka is also a Trump 
supporter and former business partner of 
(jailed) former Trump campaign manager 
Paul Manfort, who owed the Russian $17 
million. 

The House voted overwhelmingly to re¬ 
instate sanctions against Dariposka. But 
under the urging of Senate Majority Lead¬ 
er Mitch McConnell, R-Ky, the Senate let 
the exemption stand and said Deriposka 
could continue to do business in the U.S. 

About the same time, David Vitter, a 
lobbyist and former GOP member of Con¬ 
gress ousted after a tawdry sex scandal, 
told McConnell that a Deriposka-con- 
nected company would build a huge $200 
million aluminum plant in McConnell’s 
home state. Not long after that, the Senate 
approved Vitter’s wife for a lifetime seat on 
the federal bench despite huge cries that 
she is unqualified. The new Judge Vitter is 
a staunch Louisiana anti-abortion activist 
who refuses to say whether she agrees with 
the landmark school desegregation deci¬ 
sion Brown v. Board of Education. 

Yes, the Trump administration’s agenda 
is to get as many anti-abortion judges in 
place as possible, pass slews of strict state 
anti-abortion laws and ultimately overturn 
Roe V. Wade, which has made abortion 
legal since 1973 and is supported by seven 
out of 10 Americans. 


Trump’s goal is to make as much money 
as possible as president and ride the care¬ 
fully choreographed anti-abortion wave 
into a second term with the support of his 
solid base. 

Trump’s problem is that he is running 
afoul of actual laws aimed at prevent¬ 
ing people from using the presidency to 
become as wealthy as all the other auto¬ 
crats around the world. And the number of 
friendly court decisions he can count on is 
finite, no matter how much court-packing 
he does. 

Thus, he is running out the clock, using 
every delaying strategy he and his hench¬ 
men (such as Attorney General Bill Barr) 
can devise. Trump is also bad-mouthing 
every Democrat and the one or two Repub¬ 
licans who get in his way and desperately 
trying to prevent his tax and accounting 
records from being seen despite the clear 
intent of the law that they be made pub¬ 
lic. (And the confidential IRS memo that 
Trump has no right to keep the documents 
out of congressional hands.) 

Democrats are torn between not want¬ 
ing to let Trump get away with making a 
precedent-setting mockery of the presi¬ 
dency and the rule of law and not playing 
into his hands by starting an impeachment 
process they cannot win, even if they con¬ 
vince a reluctant public that impeachment 
is necessary to save the Constitution. If im¬ 
peachment dominates the political arena. 
Democrats’ hopes of talking about income 
inequality, health care and other economic 
concerns of most American families go un¬ 
realized. If the public doesn’t want Trump 
impeached. Democrats will pay the price 
at the polls. 

“Game of Thrones” is over but, honestly, 
you couldn’t make up the serious stuff that 
is unfolding in your nation’s capital. 

Ann McFeatters is an op-ed coTumn'ist for Tribune 

News Service. 
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OPINION 

What newspapers 
are saying at home 



The following editorial excerpts are se¬ 
lected from a cross section of newspapers 
throughout the United States. The editori¬ 
als are provided by The Associated Press 
and other stateside syndicates. 

Morehouse grads set, but let’s 
address student debt crisis 
The New York Times 

Around the turn of the last century, 
the steel magnate Andrew Carnegie paid 
to build 1,689 libraries across the United 
States. Many are still in use, celebrated as 
monumental works of philanthropy. 

They should be seen as monuments to 
the failure of public policy. The United 
States could have built a lot more librar¬ 
ies by taxing the incomes of Carnegie and 
his fellow Gilded Age plutocrats, but, at the 
turn of the last century, there was no fed¬ 
eral income tax. 

Now history is repeating itself A new 
generation of plutocrats has amassed great 
fortunes, in part because the federal gov¬ 
ernment has minimized the burden of tax¬ 
ation. Americans once again are reduced 
to applauding acts of philanthropy neces¬ 
sitated by failures of policy. 

Robert Smith, a wealthy financier, an¬ 
nounced on Sunday during graduation 
ceremonies at Morehouse College that he 
would repay the student loans taken by the 
396 men in this year’s graduating class. 
The promise, which may cost Smith up to 
$40 million, was an act of generosity grate¬ 
fully received by the new graduates of the 
historically black, all-male Atlanta college. 
But their gratitude underscores the reality 
that hundreds of thousands of other mem¬ 
bers of the class of 2019 will be carrying 
unrelieved burdens of debt as they begin 
their adult lives. 

On average, recipients of bachelor’s 
degrees in 2016 left school owing about 
$30,301, according to the most recent fed¬ 
eral data. Parents on average incurred an¬ 
other $33,291 in debt. 

The substitution of philanthropy for 
public policy is most glaring in the realm 
of health care, where it has become ap¬ 
pallingly common for Americans to beg 
friends and strangers for the money neces¬ 
sary to pay for treatment. The fundraising 
website GoFundMe estimates that it hosts 
about 250,000 fundraisers for medical ex¬ 
penses each year. Over the past nine years, 
the site has processed about $5 billion in 
donations — about a third of which went 
toward medical expenses. 

The same dynamic is at work in higher 
education. Since 2001, a handful of elite 
institutions led by Princeton University 
have committed to tap their endowments 
to provide funding for students to graduate 
without loans. Last year, Michael Bloom¬ 
berg pledged $1.8 billion to Johns Hopkins 
to reduce the reliance of Hopkins students 
on borrowed money. But most American 
colleges, including Morehouse, lack the re¬ 
sources to make such a commitment. This 
is not merely a problem for students and 
their families. Economic growth requires 
an educated work force. Americans who 
entered their working primes in the 1990s 
were far more likely to have college de¬ 
grees than their peers in other developed 
nations. Now the United States has fallen 
behind much of the developed world — and 
one reason is that the average cost of ob¬ 
taining a college degree is among the high¬ 
est for any developed nation. 

The sea change at American public col¬ 
leges and universities is particularly strik¬ 
ing. Over the last quarter century, average 
tuition rose by 85 percent, adjusting for 
inflation, while average state spending 
measured on a per-student basis declined 
by roughly 5 percent. 

Smith co-founded the private equity firm 
Vista Equity Partners, which invests in 


software companies, and he has amassed 
his fortune thanks in part to a provision of 
federal tax law known as the “carried in¬ 
terest loophole” — a provision he has pub¬ 
licly supported. Private equity firms skim a 
percentage of the returns from the invest¬ 
ments they manage. That money is their 
compensation, but instead of being taxed 
as earned income, at a rate of up to 37 per¬ 
cent, it is taxed as investment income, at a 
rate of no more than 20 percent. 

The loophole is projected to cost the gov¬ 
ernment about $15.6 billion in lost revenue 
between 2016 and 2025. President Donald 
Trump promised to close it during the 
2016 campaign, and he promised to close 
it as part of his 2017 tax bill. But he did not 
keep that promise. 

Closing that loophole would be a much 
better graduation present for the class 
of 2019. An affordable college education 
should not require an act of largess. It 
should not require our applause. It mere¬ 
ly requires adequate public investment, 
funded by equitable taxation. 

Nothing in Trump’s tone says 
compromise with Iran is goal 
Los Angeles Times 

Apprehensions about an imminent mili¬ 
tary confrontation between Iran and the 
United States have subsided for the time 
being, after a tense period in which the 
Trump administration, citing heightened 
threats, sent an aircraft carrier and bomb¬ 
ers to the region and the Pentagon re¬ 
viewed contingency plans for war. 

It now appears possible that Iranian ac¬ 
tions that the administration interpreted 
as a preliminary to an attack on US. forces 
might in fact have been intended to thwart 
a feared US. attack. Iran’s supreme leader. 
Ayatollah Ali Khamenei, has now said that 
“no one is seeking war,” while President 
Donald Trump has suggested that Irani¬ 
an leaders “call me” so that negotiations 
could begin on a diplomatic deal involving 
nuclear and other issues. 

Such a grand deal seems awfully unlike¬ 
ly at the moment. But at least the chances 
that ignorant armies — or in this case na¬ 
vies — will clash by night have been re¬ 
duced for the time being. 

Yet any sense of relief must be tempered 
by several troubling realities. 

One is that the Trump administration 
continues to speak and act as if its goal 
wasn’t just to deter or punish destabilizing 
activities by Iran but to encourage “regime 
change,” diplomatic parlance for the over¬ 
throw of the Islamic Republic. 

A second concern is that, as in other 
areas of foreign policy. Trump and his 
most senior advisers might not be on the 
same page, creating confusion not only for 
Iran but also for US. allies. As Los Angeles 
Times columnist Doyle McManus recently 
noted. Trump and national security adviser 
John Bolton have sent conflicting signals 
not only on policy toward Iran but also on 


the future of US. troops in Syria and nego¬ 
tiations with North Korea over ending that 
country’s nuclear-weapons program. 

Not only has Trump repudiated the in¬ 
ternational agreement under which Iran 
agreed to significant limitations on its 
nuclear program — an agreement with 
which Iran largely has complied — but the 
US. has also imposed sanctions that will 
make it harder for other signatories of the 
agreement, including America’s European 
allies, to live up to their obligations. 

Finally, the US. has demanded as a 
condition of any new agreement that Iran 
comply with 12 demands. Some deal with 
its nuclear program, directly or indirectly, 
but others target Iran’s foreign policy, in¬ 
cluding its relationship with Shiite militias 
in Iraq and its support for militant groups 
such as Hezbollah and Hamas. 

Some of the demands are responses to 
destabilizing activities by Iran that the US. 
and its allies are absolutely right to con¬ 
demn and challenge. But it’s not surprising 
that Iran might see in the US. demands a 
series of ultimatums, not talking points for 
future negotiations. 

A perception by Iran that the US. re¬ 
gards it as illegitimate inevitably will color 
perceptions of US. words and actions. If 
Trump is serious about his request that 
Iranian leaders call him and reopen nego¬ 
tiations, he and his advisers need to clarify 
that they seek to influence the behavior of 
Iran’s government, not overthrow it. 

Ukraine’s new president is 
taking encouraging first steps 
The Washington Post 

Ever since Ukrainian television co¬ 
median Volodymyr Zelenskiy routed the 
country’s established politicians in a presi¬ 
dential election last month. Western ob¬ 
servers have puzzled over what to make of 
him. Is he truly the anti-corruption crusad¬ 
er he played on his television program, or 
is he a captive of the allegedly corrupt oli¬ 
garch whose television network broadcast 
the show? Would he continue Ukraine’s 
pro-Western foreign policy and stand up to 
Russia’s Vladimir Putin, or would he allow 
himself to be manipulated by Moscow? Not 
all the answers are in, but Zelenskiy’s in¬ 
augural speech on Monday offered some 
encouraging signs. 

Zelenskiy called on the parliament to 
quickly remove its members’ immunity 
from prosecution and pass a law allowing 
the prosecution of officials for illegal en¬ 
richment. He announced he was dissolving 
parliament early to allow for new elections, 
something that could allow him to leverage 
his popularity — he won 73 percent of the 
vote in a presidential runoff — into a pro¬ 
reform legislative majority. And he said 
that while his top priority would be ending 
Ukraine’s war with Russian-backed forces 
in two eastern provinces, he would not give 
up territory — including Crimea, which 
Putin has declared part of Russia. 


It appears Ukraine’s new leader is trying 
to deliver desperately needed change in a 
country that, despite abundant resources, 
has been dragged down by endemic cor¬ 
ruption as well as the conflict with Russia. 
Zelenskiy’s predecessor, Petro Poroshen- 
ko, was himself an oligarch who staunchly 
resisted Putin’s attempts to dismember the 
country but blocked critical reforms to the 
judiciary and other institutions. 

A crucial test for the new president will be 
his handling of oligarch Ihor Kolomoisky, 
who partnered with Zelenskiy on his tele¬ 
vision show and left the country after he 
was accused by Poroshenko’s govern¬ 
ment of looting a bank. Western observers 
were alarmed when Kolomoisky suddenly 
returned to the country last week; if Zel¬ 
enskiy installs the magnate’s allies in his 
administration or reverses actions taken 
against him, the new administration could 
be instantly discredited. 

In the meantime, Zelenskiy took a sen¬ 
sible step by calling on the parliament to 
approve the dismissal of the chief state 
prosecutor, Yuriy Lutsenko, who has ap¬ 
peared open to an attempt by President 
Donald Trump’s personal lawyer, Rudy 
Giuliani, to enlist his interference in the 
2020 US. election. Giuliani reportedly 
pressed Lutsenko to investigate allegations 
of wrongdoing by Democratic presidential 
candidate Joe Biden and his son Hunter, 
though there is no evidence of wrongdo¬ 
ing by either of them. Zelenskiy may not 
have much political experience, but he ap¬ 
pears to have enough common sense to re¬ 
sist allowing his new administration to be 
dragged into US. domestic politics. 

The effects of Airbnb have 
largely benefited consumers 
The Wall Street Journal 

When legacy businesses are threatened 
by new competitors, too often they respond 
by lobbying for regulation to quash them. 
It’s notable, then, that Marriott recently 
announced it is starting a new home-rental 
business, putting the world’s biggest hotel 
operator in direct competition with Airbnb, 
the world’s largest home-rental business. 

Many in the hotel industry have dis¬ 
missed Airbnb or attributed its success to 
stealing business by running unregulated 
and untaxed illegal hotels. There has been 
little hard research on exactly how Airbnb 
affects the hotel market. But now three 
professors in hotel management and mar¬ 
keting — Tarik Dogru from Florida State, 
Makarand Mody from Boston University, 
and Courtney Suess from Texas A&M 

— have analyzed Airbnb’s “disruptive im¬ 
pact” in 10 key markets. Their findings 
make a case for old-fashioned competition. 

The sample cities are Boston; Chicago; 
Denver; Houston; Los Angeles; Miami; 
Nashville, Tenn.; New York; San Francisco 
and Seattle. These are the top-performing 
cities in supply of hotel and Airbnb rooms. 
The time frame covers the decade after 
Airbnb was founded in 2008. 

Over this period the available accom¬ 
modations in these cities dramatically in¬ 
creased, in good part thanks to the entry of 
Airbnb. The researchers weren’t surprised 
to find a resulting loss in hotel revenue. For 
each 1% increase in Airbnb supply in a city, 
hotel revenue declined by 0.02%. Given 
how much Airbnb supply is coming online 
each year, that can be a big hit to hotels. 

The news is brighter for consumers. The 
arrival of Airbnb has meant more choices 

— including rooms less expensive than in 
a hotel — and the resulting competition 
seems to have brought down room prices 
in hotels. 

As with any disruptive new competi¬ 
tor, companies such as Airbnb bring out 
the regulators. And here the authors have 
a warning. “The application of exces¬ 
sive legislation driven by the interests of 
incumbent industries,” they note, “has 
the potential to stifle innovation that ulti¬ 
mately benefits the consumer” and harms 
economic growth. Let the competition 
continue. 
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Eugene Sheffer Crossword 



ACROSS 

1 standard 
4 Like custard 
8 Jubilation 

12 Candle count 

13 Crib cry 

14 Verdi opera 

15 “Yellow” band 

17 Zorro’s marks 

18 Teeny bit 

19 Lincoln’s coin 

20 Long-limbed 
22 Wild guess 

24 “How sweet —!” 

25 “Light My 
Fire” band 

29 Rock’s Brian 

30 Berth places 

31 Quick swim 

32 “Jump” band 

34 Greek cheese 

35 Always 

36 Gourmand 

37 Task 

40 Vivacity 

41 Sci-fi prefix 

42 “Jeremy” band 

46 Privy to 

47 Robust 

48 Mine yield 

49 Honey bunch? 

50 Historic Scott 

51 Evergreen type 

5-24 

TPP VFHJRQVY CZDARQRVY 

BZT BRWW TYWD VQQHCS 

CVDFHYSA RY RAJVHWR 

MVYNYTSHA; PTQSTJ AZHNHW. 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: WHEN YOU STORE 
YOUR MONEY FROM WORK INSIDE A FOOTED 
VASE, I RECKON YOU’D HAVE URNED INCOME. 
Today’s Cryptoquip Clue; P equals D 


DOWN 

1 Lobbying org. 

2 Previously 

3 Seminary study 

4 Void 

5 Fancy party 

6 “Today” rival, 
briefly 

7 “Rah!” 

8 Garden pavilion 

9 Property claim 

10 Genesis garden 

11 Relaxed 

16 Feet, slangily 

19 Cushions 

20 Schreiber of 
“Ray Donovan” 

21 Sicilian volcano 

22 Transparent 

23 Seabird 


25 Scrabble 
piece 

26 Schiller poem 
used by 
Beethoven 

27 Ceremony 

28 Mast 

30 Macadamize 

33 Marsh birds 

34 Flunk 

36 Goofed 

37 First bed 

38 Sharpen 

39 Slender 
woodwind 

40 Hay bundle 

42 Third degree? 

43 Corn serving 

44 Exist 

45 Kitten’s cry 


Answer to Previous Puzzle 
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( THE L^5T COUPLE WEEKENDS 

^ ftEFORLTHE. LW.t5 GET 'NMEM, 

IF THOSE TWO CAN I'W THINKIN& OF INSTALLING 

TALK TO EACH OTHER, \ ATIMER To START (AY 5H0WE1 

WHY CAN'T J SYNCED TO THE TIMER THAT 

EVERY&OOY? X STARTS MY MR. COFFEE ^ 

\ X KINDA 

R \ 1 SRILLIANT. 

1,/ 
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. . . AND STOP 

TALKING 

ABOUT 

1 tAARK! 

1 ,0' ^ 

1 ALL VOU DO IS TALK 

I ABOUT tAARK! I AIA SO 

^ SICK OF tAARK. PLEASE 

§ TALK ABOUT ANYTHING 
BUT fAARK. 

1 

i 

1 

i 

1 

1 

SOhAEONE 
TOLD fAE 
YOU'D 
SAY THAT 

1 

LJAS HIS 
NAtAE. . . 

■ MARK,?!!! 
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CORPORATE AMERICA JUGT 
COMG PEOPLE mo TUIMRIMG 
"YOU GET Wm YOU PAY 
FOR." POM'T BE A GTOOGE, 
RUPY PON'T FALL FOR IT. 
MOW GET IM THERE AMP 
GCRUB TUOGE CJJPG, 

MIMtOM! GTRIKE 
A BLOW FOR 



WAIT... I'M YERY COMFUGEP. 
ARE YOU A RIGHT-WIMGER 
OR A LEFT-WIMGER? 
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P^OftEEOf. JOhItE' 
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Eugene Sheffer Crossword 



ACROSS 

1 Actor Baldwin 
5 Hindu hero 
9 ISP alternative 

12 Without help 

13 Burden 
14— Jima 

15 Woody’s son 

16 A/C measures 

17 Moving vehicle 

18 High point 

19 Belief 

20 Fury 

21 “There’s no 
— team!” 

23 Mil. morale 
booster 

25 “Bottoms up!” 

28 Perfect place 

32 Martial arts 
mercenary 

33 “Rubber Capital” 

34 Cancel out 

36 Heirs 

37 Workout unit 

38 Scratch (out) 

39 AAA jobs 
42 Scull tool 

44 Bigfoot’s cousin 

48 Mimic 

49 Initial chip 

50 Cupid’s alias 

51 CSA soldier 

52 Rhone city 

53 Baseball’s 
Tommie 


54 Switch settings 

55 Madame Bovary 

56 Valentine flower 

DOWN 

1 Now, in a memo 

2 Traditional tales 

3 Jazzy Fitzgerald 

4 Ginger snaps 
vessels 

5 Small songbirds 

6 Picnic invaders 

7 Hawaiian 
garment 

8 Ninny 

9 Prima donna 

10 Booty 

11 One and only 
20 Athlete’s first 

season 

22 Hopping mad 


24 Pancake 
order 

25 Blitzer’s 
channel 

26 Hasten 

27 Chang’s brother 

29 Expert 

30 Charged bit 

31 Reply (Abbr.) 

35 Name derived 
from a person 

36 Tennis great 
Williams 

39 Tropical tuber 

40 Frank 

41 Entanglements 
43Teensy bit 

45 Thus 

46 Low digits 

47 “Got it” 

49 Hearty quaff 


Answer to Previous Puzzle 
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CRYPTOQUIP 


FLBP ZLXSGH WI PLI 
VBKXYDPI VYSDPE WIKIYBJI 
XV OLSYOL TITWIYZ FLX 
BYIR’P XYHBDRIH? 

GBETBR-BHI. 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: ODD AMERICAN 
PHYSICIAN WHO WILL ONLY ACCEPT PAYMENTS 
IN ISRAELI BANKNOTES: DOCTOR SHEKEL. 
Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: V equals E 
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• Ads may contain up to 32 words. All Ads 
must contain price and contact information. 
No websites will be accepted in Free ads. 


STARSI^STRI PES.' 


CLASSIFIED 


Go to stripes.com to place your free ad. Sell fast/ Buy fast 


When you see this^^£ 
camera icon go to stripes.com 
to view the uploaded photo. 


Advertising' 
Circulation 
Reader Letters 


Van Rowell rowell.van@stripes.com 
+49(0)631.3615.9111 DSN 314.583.9111 

letters@stripes.com 


Robert Reismann reismann.robert@stripes.corT 
+49(0)631.3615.9150 DSN 314.583.9150 

letters@stripes.com 


Mari Matsumoto SSPcirculation@stripes.ci 
+81(3) 6385.3171 DSN 315.229.3171 

letters@stripes.com 


ClassifiedsI 


For information on Commercial Rates: CIV: 0631-3615-9012 or DSN: 583-9012 


Announcements 040 


SCAM 

FADS 




SELLER BEWARE 


Individuals placing 
classified advertising 
should use discretion in 
concluding the sale of their 
property. Not all potential 
buyers are reputable or 
honest. Stars and Stripes 
suggests that you take 
precautions to ensure that 
potential buyers are 
reputable and will be able 
to fulfill the terms of the 
sale. Stars and Stripes is not 
liable for the contractual 
relationship between 
sellers and buyers of 
merchandise advertised in 
the newspaper or on the 
web site. 


Autos for Sale 
- Germany 


us SPEC Vehicles 



STARS AND STRIPES 



Sell Your Stuff! 


Take the fuss out of packing up for your next 
PCS—sell everything with Stripes free classifieds! 


STARSK^STRIPES. 



Are you in the picture? 


Reading Stars and Stripes gives you a 
better handle on issues that affect you most. 
No one covers the bases the way we do. 


STARSiaSTRIPES. 

In print* Online at stripes.com 
Mobile for Android, iPhone & iPad 








Round-the-world news for America s military. 




Stripes.com supplies constant updates, on news of interest — including reports from our overseas military bases in Europe, Pacific, Southwest Asia 
and the Mideast, and coverage of the Pentagon and Capitol Hill. Also available on mobile apps for iPhone and Android and in a Tablet Edition for iPad. 
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To advertise in the next Relocation Guide, reach out to Michael Davidson at davidson.michael@stripes.com or call 202-886-0014. i 






Patricia Garcia 

Realtor®, MRP CalBRE #02037806 
Email me at sandiegomilitaryspecialist@gmail.com 
or call 619.372.9335 
www.gluurealty.com 

This program is specifically offered to help those who serve our community 
and go above and beyond to make our community and lives better, 

. FREE APPRAISAL • CLOSING COST CREDITS 

• FREE HOME WARRANTY • COMPLIMENTARY HOUSE WARMING PARTY 


KlilLOCATIXG 10 
IIAMPTOX KOAOSI, VA? 

Realty Services for Those Who Serve! 
Purchasesy SaleSy Rentalsy Prop Mgmt 
^ EllKl GAllHMJU CAPTUSNfRET) 

ASSOC. BROKER, REALTOR^ CRS, GRI, ABR 


& 


Cell: (757) 805-6235 
EricGardner@remax.net 

ww.FlyNavyHomes.com 
RE/MAX Alliance 
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I Off Duty? Amuse Yourself ! 


Concerts, events, TV, 
movies, music, video games, 
celebrity antics... 

Get entertained with... 

STARSW;^STRIPES. 


C 






Round-the-world news for America’s military. 






Stripes.com supplies constant updates, on news of interest — including reports from our overseas military bases in Europe, Pacific, Southwest Asia and the Mideast, 
and coverage of the Pentagon and Capitol Hill. Also available on mobile apps for Android smartphones and as an iOS app for both iPhone and iPad. 
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Mobile • Online • Print 
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SERVICE DIRECTORY 

The Daily Guide to Navigating the European Business Market 



Attorneys 


178 Transportation 


Court & C4irvrfil€t 


THE LOCAL CIVILIAN 
MILITARY DEFENSE FIRM 


(833) 446-UCIVIJ (x8265) 

www.militarylawfirm.com 


Dental 



AMERICAN 
DOCTORS 
& STAFF 

Creating ^{eaCtfuj SmiCes 


• Certified Orthodontics 

• American Dental 
Hygienists 

• Family Dentistry 


Ramstein Dental Care 
06371 406 230 
Poststrasse 1, 
66877 Ramstein 
Ramsteindental.com 


VEHICLE 

SHIPPING SERVICES 


• International Shipping 

• Import & Export 

• Inland trucking (U.S. & Europe) 

• Door to door pick-up/delivery service 


• Customs clearance 

• All Risk Marine Insurance 

• Auto Insurance (Germany only) 



yil 


LOC3ISTICS EUROPE GMBH 

f 


For Further Information Please Contact 


GERMANY 

Phone: +49-(0)6134-2592730 

Toll-free: 0800-CARSHIP (Germany only) 

lnfo@transglobal-loglstlcs.de 
www.transglobal-logistlcs.de 


WEB: 


U.S.A 

-Hi-972-602-1670 Ext. 1701 
-Hi -800-264-8167 (US only) 
info@tgal.us 
www.tgal.us 


For 2nd POV Shipments - Offices/Agencies near Military instaliations 



Transportation 


944 


Ship Cars and Containers t ind from the USA 



0-522-6274 or 800-WSA-SHIP (972-7447) 

infoiSworldwide-ship.de 

www.worldwide-ship.de 


Off Duty? 
Amuse Yourself! 


Concerts, events, 
TV, movies, 
music, video games, 
celebrity antics... 


Get entertained with... 


STARSK^STRIPES 



Stripes.com supplies constant updates, on news of interest — including reports from our overseas military bases in 
Europe, Pacific, Southwest Asia and the Mideast, and coverage of the Pentagon and Capitol Hill. 

Also available on mobile apps for Android smartphones and as an iOS app for both iPhone and iPad. 
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Whether you are searching for the best Sunday brunch in 
Okinawa or a family friendly get away in Germany, one of 
your FREE publications will help you embrace your new 
home so you can live your new adventure to the fullest. 


STARS^><STRIPES 

stripes. com/sp ecial-publications 
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SlARS^ STRI PES. 

Unlimited 
Digital Access 

INTRO OFFER! 

FOUR WEEKS Web + Mobile 

When you subscribe to 
Stripes Digital Access... 

Get exclusive access to innovative digital 
features, interactive articles, award-winning 
photography and more. Enjoy unlimited 
access to the Stripes.com website and our 
Stars and Stripes mobile apps, all for a low 
monthly or annual subscription. 


Stars and Stripes content features 

• Access to Stars and Stripes nnobile apps 

• Exclusive reports on military matters 

• Coverage of all military branches 

• Special features on current issues 

• Veterans topics 

• Retrospectives such as Vietnam at 50 

• Archive Photo of the Day 

• Unbiased, First Amendment protected 
reporting from U.S. military bases around 
the world. 


Subscribe Today! 


stripes.com/subscribe 
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STARS 

Presents 


kAND. 


STRIPES, 


A STARS AND STRIPES PODCAST 


A new podcast from the unique perspective only 
Stars and Stripes can provide. 

Join us as we examine the influence of private military 
contracting on today’s armed forces. 

Explore the culture, history, myths and facts of the new 
reality of modern warfare. 


Listen Now on 

w AppStore | GoogdePlay 

and on Stnpei 


Hosted by MJchelle Harven and 
Air Force veteran Desmon Farris 


Available Now 
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SCOREBOARD 


Sports 
on AFN 


Go to the American Forces 
Network website for the most 
up-to-date TV schedules. 

myafn.net 


College softball 


NCAA Division I Tournament 

Super Regionals 
(Best-of-tnree; x-if necessary) 

Host school is home team for Game 1; 
visiting school is home team for Game 
2; coin flip determines home team for 

At Tallahassee, Fla. 

Florida State vs. Oklahoma State 
Thursday: Florida State (54-8) vs. 
Oklahoma State (42-14) 

Friday: Florida State vs. Oklahoma State 
x-Saturday: Florida State vs. Oklaho¬ 
ma state 

At Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

Alabama vs. Texas 

Thursday: Alabama (55-7) vs. Texas 
(45-15) 

Friday: Alabama vs. Texas 
x-Saturday: Alabama vs. Texas 
At Gainesville, Fla. 

Florida vs. Tennessee 
Friday: Florida (47-15) vs. Tennessee 
(42-15) 

x-Saturday: Florida vs. Tennessee 
x-Sunday: Florida vs. Tennessee 

At Minneapolis 
Minnesota vs. LSU 

Friday, May 24: Minnesota (44-12) vs. 
LSU (43-17) 

Saturday: Minnesota vs. LSU 
x-Sunday: Minnesota vs. LSU 
At Norman, Okla. 

Oklahoma vs. Northwestern 
Friday: Oklahoma (52-3) vs. North¬ 
western (47-11) 

Saturday: Oklahoma vs. Northwestern 
x-Sunday: Oklahoma vs. Northwestern 

At Seattle 

Washington vs. Kentucky 
Friday: Washington (48-7) vs. Ken¬ 
tucky (36-22) 

Saturday: Washington vs. Kentucky 
x-Sunday: Washington vs. Kentucky 
At Los Angeles 
UCLA vs. James Madison 
Friday: UCLA (49-6) vs. James Madison 
(51-8) 

x-Saturday: UCLA vs. James Madison 
x-Sunday: UCLA vs. James Madison 
At Tucson, Ariz. 

Arizona vs. Mississippi 
Friday: Arizona (45-12) vs. Mississippi 
(41-18) 

Saturday: Arizona vs. Mississippi 
x-Sunday: Arizona vs. Mississippi 


Tennis 

1 

Pro basketball 

1 

College lacrosse 


Auto racing 


Strasbourg International 

Wednesday 

Tennis Club de Strasbourg 
Strasbourg, France 
Surface: Clay-Outdoor 

First Round 

Caroline Garcia (4), France, def. Shelby 
Rogers, United States, 4-6,6-4, 6-3. 

Daria Gavrilova, Australia, def. Diana 
Marcinkevica, Latvia, 7-5, 7-5. 

Second Round 

Chloe Paquet, France, def. Han Xinyun, 
China, 6-3, 6-3. 

Marta Kostyuk, Ukraine, def. Zheng 
Saisai (7), China, 6-3,6-1. 

Aryna Sabalenka (2), Belarus, def. 
Laura Siegemund, Germany, 6-4,6-3. 

Dayana Yastremska (6), Ukraine, def. 
Sam Stosur, Australia, 6-0, 6-2. 

Monica Puig, Puerto Rico, def. Astra 
Sharma, Australia, 6-3,6-2. 

Caroline Garcia (4), France, def. Re¬ 
becca Peterson, Sweden, 6-2, 6-3. 

Daria Gavrilova, Australia, def. Aman¬ 
dine Hesse, France, 4-6,6-2, 7-5. 

Fiona Ferro, France, def. Wang Qiang 
(3), China, 6-7 (4), 6-3, 6-3. 


First Round 


Indy 500 lineup 

Race Sunday 

At Indianapolis Motor Speedway 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Lap length: 2.500 miles 

1. (22) Simon Pagenaud, France, 
229.992 mph. 

2. (20) Ed Carpenter, United States, 
229.889. 

3. (21) Spencer Pigot, United States, 
229.826. 

4. (63) Ed Jones, Britain, 229.646. 

5. (88) Colton Herta, United States, 
229.086. 

6. (12) Will Power, Australia, 228.645. 

7. (18) Sebastien Bourdais, France, 
228.621. 

8. (2) Josef Newgarden, United States, 
228.396. 

9. (27) Alexander Rossi, United States, 
228.247. 

10. (98) Marco Andretti, United States, 
228.756. 

11. (25) Conor Daly, United States, 
228.617. 

12. (3) Helio Castroneves, Brazil, 
228.523. 

13. (7) Marcus Ericsson, Sweden, 
228.511. 

14. (30) Takuma Sato, Japan, 228.300. 

15. (33) James Davison, Australia, 
228.273. 

16. (14) Tony Kanaan, Brazil, 228.120. 

17. (15) Graham Rahal, United States, 
228.104. 

18. (9) Scott Dixon, New Zealand, 
228.100. 

19. (77) Oriol Servia, Spain, 227.991. 

20. (23) Charlie Kimball, United States, 
227.915. 

21. (48) JR Hildebrand, United States, 
227.908. 

22. (28) Ryan Hunter-Reay, United 
States, 227.877. 

23. (19) Santino Ferrucci, United 
States, 227.731. 

24. (4) Matheus Leist, Brazil, 227.717. 

25. (60) Jack Harvey, Britain, 227.695. 

26. (42) Jordan King, Britain, 227.502. 

27. (81) Ben Hanley, Britain, 227.482. 

28. (26) Zach Veach, United States, 
227.341. 

29. (10) Felix Rosenqvist, Sweden, 
227.297. 

30. (39) Pippa Mann, Britain, 227.244. 

31. (24) Sage Karam, United States, 
227.740. 

32. (5) James Hinchcliffe, Canada, 
227.543. 

33. (32) Kyle Kaiser, United States, 
227.372. 


Ukraine, 6-4, 6-3. 

Miyu Kato, Japan, and Storm Sanders, 
Australia, def. Tatjana Maria, Germany, 
and Pauline Parmentier, France, 6-4, 6-4. 

Duan Yingying and Han Xinyun, China, 
def. Wang Yafan and Zheng Saisai, China, 


Nuremburg Cup 

Wednesday 

At Tennis-Club 1. FC Nuernberg eV 
Nuremberg, Germany 
Purse: $226,750 (Inti). 

Surface: R^_d Clay-Outdoor 

First Round 

Johanna Larsson, Sweden, def. Svet¬ 
lana Kuznetsova, Russia, 7-5, 6-4. 

Sorana Cirstea, Romania, def. Kirsten 
Flipkens (6), Belgium, 7-6 (6), 6-2. 

Katerina Siniakova (2), Czech Repub¬ 
lic, def. Mandy Minella, Luxembourg, 1-6, 
6-3, 6-2. 

Kristyna Pliskova, Czech Republic, def. 
Jule Niemeier, Germany, 6-1, 6-3. 

Aj'la Tomljanovic (3), Australia, def. 
Sabine Lisicki, Germany, 6-2, 7-5. 

Second Round 

Nina Stojanovic, Serbia, def. Sara Sor- 
ribes Tormo, Spain, 6-1, 0-6, 6-3. 

Veronika Kudermetova, Russia, def. 
Ekaterina Alexandrova (5), Russia, 6-0, 
6-4. 

Yulia Putintseva (1), Kazakhstan, def. 
Mona Barthel, Germany, 7-6 (8), 6-1. 

Madison Brengle, United States, def. 
Kristyna Pliskova, Czech Republic, 7-6 
(6), 6-0. 

Anna-Lena Friedsam, Germany, def. 
Andrea Petkovic (8), Germany, 6-3, 6-1. 

Sorana Cirstea, Romania, def. Laura 
loana Paar, Romania, 6-4,6-7 (6), 6-0. 

Katerina Siniakova (2), Czech Repub¬ 
lic, def. Johanna Larsson, Sweden, 4-6, 
6-0, 6-3. 

Tamara Zidansek, Slovenia, vs. AIja 
Tomljanovic (3), Australia, 6-3, 6-4. 


Katharina Hobgarski and Jule Niemeier, 
Germany, 3-6, 6-3, 11-9. 

Sharon Fichman, Canada, and Nicole 
Melichar, United States, def. Andreea 
Mitu, Romania, and Alexandra Panova, 
Russia, 6-3, 4-6, 10-6. 

Shuko Aoyama, Japan, and Yana 
Sizikova, Russia, def. Paula Kania, Po¬ 
land, and Xenia Knoll, Switzerland, 7-6 
(8), 7-5. 

Luisa Stefani, Brazil, and Nina Stoja¬ 
novic, Serbia, def. Akgul Amanmuradova, 
Uzbekistan, and Valentyna Ivakhnenko, 
Russia, 6-3, 6-2. 

Geneva Open 

Wednesday 

At Tennis Club de Geneve Eaux-Vives 

Purse: $584,900 (WT250) 

Surface: Clay-Outdoor 
Singles 
Second Round 

Federico Delbonis, Argentina, def. 
Marton Fucsovics (4), Hungary, 6-4, 6-2. 

Radu Albot (5), Moldova, def. Juan 
Ignacio Londero, Argentina, 6-1, 6-7 (3), 
6-4. 

Taro Daniel, Japan, def. Cristian Garin 
(3), Chile, 6-2, 4-6, 6-4. 

Nicolas Jarry, Chile, def. Denis Kudia, 
United States, 6-3, 6-3. 

Albert Ramos-Vinolas, Spain, def. Joao 
Sousa, Portugal, 6-0, 6-3. 

Damir Dzumhur, Bosnia-Herzegovina, 
def. Stan Wawrinka (2), Switzerland, 3-6, 
6-3, 6-4. 


First Round 

Giorgia Marchetti, Italy, and Laura Pi- 
gossi, Brazil, def. Katharina Gerlach and 
Julia Wachaczyk, Germany, 6-2,6-3. 

Gabriela Dabrowski, Canada, and Xu 
Yifan a), China, def. Cornelia Lister, Swe¬ 
den, and Renata Voracova, Czech Repub¬ 
lic, 6-2, 6-2. 

Raquel Atawo, United States, and 
Katarina Srebotnik (3), Slovenia, def. 


Wednesday’s transactions 

BASEBALL 
American League 

BALTIMORE ORIOLES - Designated 
RHP Yefry Ramirez for assignment. 
Claimed RHP Chandler Shepherd off 
waivers from the Chicago Cubs and op¬ 
tioned him to Norfolk (IL). Transferred 
RHP Alex Cobb to the 60-day IL. 

CHICAGO WHITE SOX - Recalled RHP 
Thyago Vieira from Charlotte (IL). 

CLEVELAND INDIANS - Designated 
OF Carlos Gonzalez for assignment. Re¬ 
called C Eric Haase from Columbus (IL). 

LOS ANGELES ANGELS - Placed C Ke- 
van Smith on the 7-day IL. Selected the 
contract of C Dustin Garneau from Salt 
Lake (PCD. 

MINNESOTA TWINS - Released RHP 
Addison Reed. 

NEW YORK YANKEES - Optioned LHP 
Nestor Cortes Jr. to Scranton/Wilkes- 
Barre (IL). 

SEATTLE MARINERS - Assigned RHPs 
Nick Rumbelow and Mike Wright outright 
to Tacoma (PCL). 

TAMPA BAY RAYS - Sent 3B Matt 
Duffy to Durham (IL) for a rehab assign- 

TEXAS RANGERS - Placed OF Willie 
Calhoun on the 10-day IL. Recalled OF 
Delino DeShields from Nashville (PCL). 

National League 

ARIZONA DIAMONDBACKS - Selected 
the contract of RHP Jose Cuas from Long 
Island (Atlantic). 

CHICAGO CUBS - Placed LHP Xavier 
Cedeno the 10-day IL. Recalled RHP Row¬ 
an Wick from Iowa (PCL). 

COLORADO ROCKIES - Placed RHP 
Wade Davis on the 10-day IL, retroactive 


NBA playoffs 

Conference finals 
(Best-of-seven; x-if necessary) 
Eastern Conference 
Miiwaukee 2, Toronto 2 
Milwaukee 108, Toronto 100 
Milwaukee 125, Toronto 103 
Toronto 118, Milwaukee 112, 20T 
Toronto 120, Milwuakee 102 
Thursday: at Milwaukee 
Saturday: at Toronto. AFN-Sports, 2:30 
a.m. Sunday CET; 9:30 a.m. Sunday JKT 
x-Monday: at Milwaukee. AFN-Sports, 
1 a.m. Tuesday CET; 8 a.m. Tuesday JKT 
Western Conference 
Goiden State 4, Portiand 0 
Golden State 116, Portland 94 
Golden State 114, Portland 111 
Golden State 110, Portland 99 
Golden State 119, Portland 117, OT 
Finais 

(Best-of-seven; x-if necessary) 
Golden State vs. Milwaukee/Toronto 
Thursday, May 30 
at Milwaukee/Toronto 

Sunday, June 2 
at Milwaukee/Toronto 

Wednesday, June 5 
at Golden State 

Friday, June 7 
at Golden State 

Monday, June 10 
x-at Milwaukee/Toronto 

Thursday, June 13 
x-at Golden State 

Sunday, June 16 
x-at Milwaukee/Toronto 


NCAA Division I Tournament 


First Round 

Hsieh Cheng-peng, Taiwan, and Chris¬ 
topher Rungkat, Indonesia, def. Marcelo 
Arevalo, El Salvador, and Miguel Angel 
Reyes-Varela, Mexico, 6-2, 3-6,10-7. 

Quarterfinais 

Fabrice Martin, France, and Andreas 
Mies, Germany, def. Federico Delbonis 
and Leonardo Mayer, Argentina, walk- 

Matthew Ebden, Australia, and Robert 
Lindstedt, Sweden, def. Cristian Garin, 
Chile, and Juan Ignacio Londero, Argen¬ 
tina, walkover. 

Philipp Oswald, Austria, and Divij 
Sharan, India, def. Taro Daniel, Japan, 
and Marton Fucsovics, Hungary, 6-4, 3-6, 
10-8. 


College baseball 


Lyon Open 

Wednesday 
At Parc de ia Tete d’Or 
Lyon, France 
Purse: $584,900 (WT250) 

Surface: Ciay-Outdoor 
Singies 
Second Round 

Denis Shapovalov, Canada, def. Ugo 
Humbert, France, 2-6, 7-6 (3), 6-2. 

Benoit Paire, France, def. Pablo Cue¬ 
vas, Uruguay, 6-4, 6-3. 

Taylor Fritz, United States, def. Rich¬ 
ard Gasquet (6), France, walkover. 

Roberto Bautista Agut (2), Spain, def. 
Corentin Moutet, France, 4-6, 6-4, 6-3. 

Jo-Wilfried Tsonga, France, def. Ste¬ 
ven Diez, Canada, 3-6, 7-6 (2), 6-3. 

Nikoioz Basilashvili (1), Georgia, def. 
Tristan Lamasine, France, 7-5, 7-5. 


Quarterfinals 

Leander Paes, India, and Benoit Paire, 
France, def. Raven Klaasen, South Africa, 
and Michael Venus (1), New Zealand, 
walkover. 

Luke Bambridge and Jonny O’Mara 
(4), Britain, def. Jeevan Nedunchezhiyan 
and Purav Raja, India, 6-4, 6-1. 

Ivan Dodig, Croatia, and Edouard Rog- 
er-Vasselin (2), France, def. Guillermo 
Duran and Maximo Gonzalez, Argentina, 
7-6 (3), 6-4. 


to Sunday. Selected the contract of RHP 
Jairo Diaz from Albuquerque (IL). Placed 
LHP Tyler Anderson on the 60-day IL. 

NEW YORK METS - Placed OF Bran¬ 
don Nimmo on the 10-day IL, retroactive 
to Tuesday. Designated RHP Paul Sewald 
for assignment. Selected the contract of 
OF Rajai Davis from Syracuse (IL). Traded 
OF Keon Broxton to Baltimore for inter¬ 
national bonus pool money. 

WASHINGTON NATIONALS - Optioned 
INF Adrian Sanchez to Harrisburg (EL). 
Reinstated IB Matt Adams from the 10- 
day IL. Selected the contract of RHP Kev¬ 
in McGowan from Sugar Land (Atlantic). 
Announced LHP Dan Jennings elected 
free agency. 

FOOTBALL 

National Football League 

ARIZONA CARDINALS - Released WR 
Malachi Dupre. Signed DL Terrell Mc¬ 
Clain to a one-year contract. 

BUFFALO BILLS - Claimed OT De’Ondre 
Wesley off waivers from Indianapolis. 
Signed TE Mik’Quan Deane. Released OL 
Blake Hance and S Abraham Wallace. 

CINCINNATI BENGALS - Waived TE 
Andrew Vollert. Signed OT Justin Evans. 

OAKLAND RAIDERS - Released QB 
Landry Jones. Signed TE Erik Swoope. 

TENNESSEE TITANS - Agreed to terms 
with DL Jeffery Simmons. 

WASHINGTON REDSKINS - Placed LB 
Reuben Foster on injured reserve. Signed 
LB Jon Bostic. 

SOCCER 

Major League Soccer 

PHILADELPHIA UNION - Signed D Jack 
Elliott through the 2021 season. 

SEATTLE SOUNDER - Announced the 
retirement of D Chad Marshall. 


UMBC 14, Marist 8 

Saturday, May 11 
First Round 

Loyola (Md.) 15, Syracuse 13 
Yale 19, Georgetown 16 
Pennsylvania 13, Army 8 
Virginia 19, Robert Morris 10 

Sunday, May 12 
Penn State 25, UMBC 10 
Maryland 14, Towson 13, OT 
Duke 12, Richmond 11 
Notre Dame 16, John Hopkins 9 
Quarterfinals 
Saturday, May 18 
At James M. Shuart Stadium 
Hempstead, N.Y. 
Virginia 13, Maryland 12, OT 
Duke 14, Notre Dame 13, OT 
Sunday, May 19 
At Rentschler Field 
East Hartford, Conn. 
Penn State 21, Loyola (Md.) 14 
Yale 19, Pennsylvania 18, OT 
At Lincoln Financial Field 
Philadelphia 
Semifinals 
Saturday, May 25 
Virginia (15-3) vs. Duke (13-4) 
Penn State (16-1) vs. Yale (14-3) 
Championship 
Monday, May 27 
Semifinal winners 


Wednesday’s scores 

TOURNAMENTS 
America East Conference 

UMass Lowell 5, Maine 0 
Binghamton 2, Hartford 1 
Hartford 6, Maine 5, Maine eliminated 
American Athletic Conference 
East Carolina 13, Houston 2, Houston 
eliminated 

UCF 8, Memphis 7, 10 innings, Mem¬ 
phis eliminated 

Atlantic Coast Conference 
Boston College 5, Louisville 1 
Georgia Tech 12, Notre Dame 6 
North Carolina 3, Virginia 2,10 innings 
Atlantic Sun Conference 
Stetson 7, FGCU 5 
Liberty 6, North Florida 4 
Jacksonville 12, Lipscomb 11,10 innings 
Atlantic 10 Conference 
Dayton 5, Rhode Island 2 
Davidson 2, Saint Louis 0 
Fordham 7, Richmond 6,10 innings 
Rhode Island 2, Saint Louis 1, 10 in¬ 
nings, Saint Louis eliminated 

Big South Conference 
Winthrop 4, High Point 1 
Charleston Southern 8, Radford 3, 13 
innings 

Presbyterian 2, Gardner-Webb 1 
High Point 6, Gardner-Webb 2, Gard- 
ner-Webb eliminated 

Big Ten Conference 
Maryland 6, Illinois 2 
Ohio St. 2, Michigan 1 
Iowa 4, Indiana 2 
Nebraska 8, Minnesota 2 
Big 12 Conference 
West Virginia 12, Kansas 8 
Texas Tech 7, Kansas St. 4 
Baylor 8, Oklahoma 2 
Oklahoma St. 5, TCU 2 

Colonial Athletic Association 
UNC Wilmington 8, Northeastern 6, 11 
innings 

William & Mary 2, James Madison 1 

Conference USA 

Marshall 6, Louisiana Tech 4,12 innings 
Southern Miss 6, Rice 4,10 innings 
FAU 6, UTSA 5 

Horizon League 

N. Kentucky 9, Oakland 8, Oakland 
eliminated 

Milwaukee 12, Youngstown St. 3, 
Youngstown St. eliminated 

Metro Atlantic Athletic Conference 
Fairfield 6, Monmouth 5 
Manhattan 6, Marist 2 
Manhattan 5, Canisius 3 

Mid-American Conference 
Ohio 7, Kent St. 3 
N. Illinois 4, Miami (Ohio) 0 
Missouri Valley Conference 
Dallas Baptist 1, Missouri St. 0 
Illinois St. 4, S. Illinois 1 
Indiana St. 7, Evansville 0 

Ohio Valley Conference 
Belmont 8, Murray St. 1 
E. Kentucky 4, Morehead St. 1 
Austin Peay 12, UT Martin 2 
Murray St. 9, UT Martin 4, UT Martin 
eliminated 

Southeastern Conference 

Georgia 2, Texas A&M 0 
Arkansas 5, Mississippi 3 
Vanderbilt 11, Auburn 1 
Mississippi St. 6, LSU 5, 17 innings 
Southern Conference 
Samford 5, W. Carolina 4,10 innings 
Mercer 11, Furman 2 
ETSU 4, UNC Greensboro 2 
Wofford 12,VMI7 

Southland Conference 
Stephen F. Austin 5, SE Louisiana 0 
Cent. Arkansas 2, Northwestern St. 0 
Texas A&M-CC 2, Sam Houston St. 1 
McNeese 2, Incarnate Word 1 
Summit League 
Omaha 15, W. Illinois 9 

Sun Belt Conference 
Little Rock 6, Troy 5 
Georgia Southern 6, Louisiana-Lafay- 
ette 5,13 innings 

UT Arlington 9, Coastal Carolina 8 
Louisiana-Monroe 8, Texas St. 0 
Western Athletic Conference 
Grand Canyon 11, CS Bakersfield 2 
Utah Valley 4, Sacramento St. 2 


MLS 

EASTERN CONFERENCE 

W L T Pts GF GA 

Philadelphia 7 3 3 24 23 12 

D.C. United 7 4 3 24 18 13 

Montreal 6 5 3 21 15 19 

Atlanta 6 4 2 20 13 9 

New York 5 5 3 18 19 16 

New York City FC 4 1 6 18 15 12 

Toronto FC 5 5 2 17 22 20 

Columbus 5 8 1 16 12 19 

Chicago 4 5 4 16 20 17 

Orlando City 4 6 3 15 19 20 

New England 3 8 3 12 14 31 

Cincinnati 3 8 2 11 11 23 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 

W L T Pts GF GA 
Los Angeles FC 9 1 4 31 32 9 

Seattle 7 1 5 26 22 14 

Houston 7 2 2 23 20 12 

LA Galaxy 7 5 1 22 18 17 

Minnesota United 5 4 3 18 20 18 

FC Dallas 5 5 3 18 17 17 

Real Salt Lake 5 6 1 16 18 20 

San Jose 4 6 2 14 18 23 

Vancouver 3 6 5 14 14 18 

Portland 3 6 2 11 14 22 


Note: Three points for victory, i_ 

point for tie. 

Wednesday’s game 
Vancouver 2, New York 2, tie 
Friday’s games 
LA Galaxy at Orlando City 
Atlanta at Real Salt Lake 
Montreal at Los Angeles FC 
Saturday’s games 
New York City FC at Chicago 
FC Dallas at Vancouver 
D.C. United at New England 
New York at Cincinnati 
Portland at Philadelphia 
Houston at Minnesota United 
Columbus at Colorado 

Sunday’s games 
Seattle at Sporting Kansas City 
San Jose at Toronto FC 

Wednesday, May 29 
Minnesota United at Atlanta 
Colorado at Philadelphia 
Real Salt Lake at Montreal 
Chicago at D.C. United 
LA Galaxy at Sporting Kansas City 

Wednesday 
Whitecaps 2, 

New York City FC 2 

Vancouver 1 1—2 

New York 1 1-2 

First haif— 1, Vancouver, Sutter, 1 (Ar- 
daiz), 29th minute; 2, New York, White, 3 
(Tarek), 37th. 

Second haif— 3, New York, Rose, 1 
(own goal), 55th; 4, Vancouver, Montero, 
4 (penalty kick), 61st. 

Goaiies— Vancouver, Zac MacMath, 
Maxime Crepeau; New York, Luis Robles, 
Ryan Meara. 

Yeiiow Cards— Vancouver, Cornelius, 
87th; MacMath, 90th. New York, Nealis, 
8th. 

A- 13,035. 


Chicago 

Houston 

Utah 

North Carolina 
Portland 
Washington 
Reign FC 
Sky Blue FC 
Orlando 


2 13 9 12 6 
2 12 8 12 10 


0 6 3 2 5 10 

05 - - - -- 


Note: Three points for victory, i 
point for tie. 

Sunday, May 19 

Utah 1, North Carolina 1 
Chicago 2 Houston 1 

Saturday’s games 
Portland at Sky Blue FC 
Orlando at Utah 

Sunday’s game 
Washington at Chicago 
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Photos by Michael ABRAMs/Stars and Stripes 

Sigonella keeper Chad Todd makes a stop on Ansbach’s Kevin Kamara on Thursday in the boys Division 
III final at the DODEA Europe soccer championships in Kaiserslautern, Germany. Kamara later scored 
both of his team’s goals in the Cougars’ 2-1 victory. 

Kamara lifts Anbach boys 
to snap runner-up streak 



Sigonella’s Noah Bachicha clears the ball in front of Ansbach’s Nick 
Benson as teammate Lawrence Caro watches on Thursday. 


Sentinels early lead 
too much for Tigers 


By Gregory Broome 

Stars and Stripes 

KAISERSLAUTERN, Germa¬ 
ny — The Ansbach Cougars are 
runners-up no longer. But they’re 
definitely still runners. 

A speedy Cougars squad out- 
raced and outpaced the Sigonella 
Jaguars on Thursday at Kaiser¬ 
slautern High School, earning a 
2-1 victory in the DODEA Europe 
Division III boys soccer cham¬ 
pionship game and breaking a 
two-year streak of second-place 
finishes. 

“This is one of the best mo¬ 
ments of my life. I’ve been fight¬ 
ing for this for so long,” said 
Ansbach senior Kevin Kamara, 
who scored both Cougars goals. 
“I just love this team.” 

Kamara teamed with Nick 
Benson and Shane Nesbitt on a 
fast and talented front line that 
consistently ran past and around 
a Jaguars defense that couldn’t 
come close to matching its ve¬ 
locity. That’s been the recipe for 
Ansbach success throughout the 
spring leading up to the final, and 
head coach Bruce Collins saw 
no reason to change the strategy 
Thursday. 

“We decided to stay with the 
same thing all the way through,” 
Collins said. 

That approach yielded both Cou¬ 
gars goals. Kamara set the tone 
with a goal in the game’s opening 
minutes, and Benson drew a foul 
on a second-half run for a penalty 
kick that Kamara confidently con¬ 
verted. Sigonella’s Naike Schaur- 
ing halved the deficit on a penalty 
kick with 10 minutes to play, but 
Ansbach settled in defensively to 
turn away Jaguars attempts at an 
equalizer. 

While Ansbach’s three stand¬ 
out offensive players provided the 
bulk of the game’s highlights, Ka¬ 


mara credited Collins’ game plan 
and the all-around efforts of the 
entire roster as essential elements 
of the championship formula. 
Ansbach, one of two co-ed teams 
in the division from schools with¬ 
out the requisite numbers to field 
a separate girls team, is a close- 
knit group whose chemistry is 
manifest on the field. 

“It’s honestly not just us three. 
It’s the whole team,” Kamara 
said. “We stand up for each other, 
we have fun with each other, we 
just do everything with each 
other. Everybody loves each other 
here.” 

Sigonella, isolated from its divi¬ 
sional peers on the Italian island 
of Sicily, played zero Division III 
games ahead of this week’s tour¬ 
nament, instead taking its lumps 
against Division I and II oppo¬ 
nents in the country. But the Jag¬ 
uars made up for it in Germany, 
beating five of six divisional foes 


in round-robin play to earn a spot 
in the final. 

That preliminary run included 
a 3-1 defeat of Ansbach, an out¬ 
come that did nothing to discour¬ 
age the eventual champions. 

“We made some mistakes, and 
they capitalized on our mistakes,” 
Collins said. “I wasn’t worried at 
all about that. We were just going 
to play hard, play the Ansbach 
way.” 

Ansbach lost to Brussels in the 
2017 and 2018 title matches. They 
settled that old score in round- 
robin play with a 5-0 rout of the 
Brigands, then avenged their 
only defeat in this tournament by 
handling Sigonella on Thursday, 
earning full vindication for a se¬ 
nior-heavy core down to its last 
opportunity at a championship. 

“It had to be this year for them,” 
Collins said. 


broome.gregorydistripes.com 
Twitter: @broomestripes 


By Jennifer H. Svan 
Stars and Stripes 

KAISERSLAUTERN, Germa¬ 
ny — It was a tale of two halves in 
the DODEA Europe Division III 
girls soccer championship game 
Thursday between the defending 
champion Spangdahlem Sentinels 
and the Hohenfels Tigers. 

The Sentinels dominated the 
first 40 minutes of play, jumping 
out to a 3-0 lead at halftime and 
extending their advantage 4-0 in 
the second half 

But just when it seemed the 
game might be blowout, a shutout 
— or both — the Tigers roared 
back, getting aggressive with the 
ball and cutting the Sentinels’ 
lead in half 

Spangdahlem’s early goals, 
however, were too much for the 
Tigers to overcome and the Sen¬ 
tinels prevailed to win their first 
Division III title, 4-2. 

It was their third consecutive 
European title, though in differ¬ 
ent divisions and with different 
names. In 2017, the Sentinels were 
the Bitburg Barons. Last year was 
the first under the school’s new 
name of Spangdahlem, after Bit¬ 
burg closed and students moved 
to nearby Spangdahlem Air Base. 
Realignment shifted Spangda¬ 
hlem to Division III this year. 

No matter the name or division, 
a championship is always special, 
the players said. 

“I feel it just proves we may 
be a small school, but we still 
can stand out and prove people 
wrong,” said junior Chloe Smith, 
an offensive midfielder for the 
Sentinels. 

Smith was one of four players 
to score for Spangdahlem, a team 
that, before the finals, outscored 
its four opponents 9-1 during the 
tournament’s round-robin play. 
Her sister, Izzy, a junior sweeper, 
and midfielder Kodee Teahon 
and striker Chesney Tieyah, both 
freshmen, put in the other goals. 

The Smith sisters and Teahon 
were especially aggressive in at¬ 


tacking and distributing the ball, 
coach Jose Pumarejo said. 

But the game never felt like it 
was in the bag, he said. Every time 
Spangdahlem scored, Pumarejo 
repeated “it’s 0-0,” an attempt to 
remind his players not to get too 
comfortable with their lead. 

The Tigers “just kept coming,” 
Pumarejo said. “My hat off to 
them. It’s like a nightmare, they 
don’t ever stop.” 

Izzy Smith said Hohenfels’ 
comeback was stressful. “I hon¬ 
estly thought we were going to 
lose. I was like, ‘Oh, no, we’ve got 
to pick it up.’” 

Hohenfels freshman sweeper 
Yadira Martinez made herself a 
pest for the Sentinels in the sec¬ 
ond half, running up and down 
the field and passing the ball 
past Spangdahlem’s formidable 
defenders to the Tigers’ double 
scoring threats of Nicole Pineiro- 
Serrano and Kyhlee Edwards. 

The aggressive play eventually 
paid off. 

Edwards, a junior striker, 
scored first for Hohenfels, a tap 
in that went between the goal¬ 
keeper’s legs. 

“I just did a lucky shot,” she 
said. 

The goal helped the Tigers 
avoid a shutout and shifted the 
momentum. Pineiro-Serrano, a 
senior forward, rolled the ball in 
from in front of the goal for the 
Tigers’ second score on a pass 
from Edwards. 

“We were kind of tired, but we 
kept it together,” Pineiro-Serrano 
said. “We started playing more as 
a team.” 

Edwards said she wished the 
Tigers had “started off the way 
we ended. Otherwise, we could 
have had a chance.” 

The runner-up finish improves 
on the Tigers’ third-place finish 
in the finals last year. 

“We finished strong,” senior 
Mia Rodriguez said. 

svan.iennifer@stripes.com 

Twitter:@stripesi<town 



Brian Ferguson/S tars and Stripes 


Spangdahlem’s Chesney Tieyah drives to the goal as Hohenfels 
goalie Kaetlyn Traux comes out to stop her during the Division III 
championship on Thursday. Spangdahlem won 4-2. 
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Aviano’s Josiah Cooper, right, tries to stop AOSR’s Alessandro lanni 
during the DODEA Europe Division II boys championship Thursday in 
Kaiserslautern, Germany. AOSR won the all-Italy final 4^. 

lanni, AOSR boys 
finally claim title 


BFA girls find offense, 
cruise past Marymount 



Photos by Brian Ferguson/S tars and Stripes 

Marymount goalie Romana Bardetti just misses the ball during the 
DODEA Europe Division II girls championship against Black Forest 
Academy on Thursday in Kaiserslautern, Germany. BFA won 5-0. 


By Gregory Broome 

Stars and Stripes 

KAISERSLAUTERN, Germa¬ 
ny — American Overseas School 
of Rome has tasted the bitter side 
of the DODEA Europe Division II 
boys soccer tournament in recent 
seasons. On Thursday, the Fal¬ 
cons tasted its sweetness. 

AOSR shook off two straight 
years of elimination-round set¬ 
backs Saturday at Kaiserslautern 
High School, routing the Aviano 
Saints 4-0 in the 2019 European 
Division II title game. 

Alessandro lanni scored three 
of the game’s four goals in a mag¬ 
nificent hat-trick performance, 
including both first-half goals 
and the final score, while Chris¬ 
tian Graziano added a goal early 
in the second half to extend a 2-0 
halftime lead. 

The win was the culmination 
of a dominant season for the Fal¬ 
cons, who entered the tournament 
as the favored top seed. 

“This year, from the first day, 
we had the objective to win,” 
coach Giacomo Castelli said. “We 
knew we had the skills and the 
mind to win.” 

But that confidence went a bit 
too far Monday as fourth-seeded 
Aviano played AOSR to a 1-1 tie, a 
result AOSR considered a needed 
reminder that this title would not 
be easily won. 

“First game of the champion¬ 
ships, we thought we already won 
it,” lanni said. “The tie really 
helped us realize that we need to 
be concentrated constantly.” 

The refocused Falcons went on 
to oust defending champion AF- 
NORTH in Wednesday’s semi¬ 
final, a 1-0 win that still didn’t 
quite represent the peak of their 
powers as a number of chances 
for more goals went unfulfilled. 
AOSR made the needed psycho¬ 
logical adjustments to address 
that issue as well. 

“Today we set our minds,” 
lanni said. “’This time let’s not 
mess it up.’” 


To that end, AOSR’s execution 
was much improved Thursday. 
Castelli said the team played a 
“more compact” game in the 
final, with precision passes lead¬ 
ing to good shots on goal. 

“The ball was moving faster 
between players,” Castelli said. 

The Falcons’ revitalization was 
evident immediately as lanni 
scored his first goal from the wing 
just minutes into the first half 

“I wasn’t going into the game 
thinking it was an easy win,” 
lanni said. “So the moment I 
scored the goal early in the game 
I was really happy.” 

That first score set the tone for 
an AOSR romp. 

“The team felt the energy, it 
was building up,” lanni said. “We 
knew it was coming.” 

AOSR took a devastating over¬ 
time loss to Roman archrival 
Marymount in the 2017 cham¬ 
pionship match, then fell to that 
same local nemesis in the 2018 
semifinals. 

Marymount didn’t field a team 
in the tournament this year, deny¬ 
ing AOSR a chance at a redemp¬ 
tive postseason win at its expense. 
But the Falcons checked that box 
in April with a 5-1 regular-season 
rout of the Royals. 

Aviano advanced to the cusp 
of a long-pursued champion¬ 
ship breakthrough, surviving its 
three-team pool with a pair of ties 
and edging upstart bottom seed 
Florence 1-0 in a tense Wednes¬ 
day semifinal. 

Division II continues to de¬ 
mocratize after years of authori¬ 
tarian rule by Marymount’s 
dynasty. Bahrain began the pro¬ 
cess in 2015 with an upset of the 
Royals, to which Marymount re¬ 
sponded with a fresh two-year 
title streak. AFNORTH’s defeat 
of Marymount in the 2018 final 
and AOSR’s triumph Thursday 
means the division has now had 
three different champions in as 
many seasons. 

broome.gregory@stripes.com 
Twitter: @broomestripes 


By Jennifer H. Svan 
Stars and Stripes 

KAISERSLAUTERN, Germa¬ 
ny — The first half of Thursday’s 
DODEA Europe Division II girls 
soccer final was scoreless for 
more than 30 minutes. 

The Marymount Royals were 
doing a good job keeping Black 
Forest Academy — one of the 
tournament’s scoring juggernauts 
and the division’s top seed — off 
the scoreboard. 

But with less than 10 minutes 
to go until halftime, BFA senior 
Bianca Liberti nailed a free kick 
that sailed over Marymount goal¬ 
keeper Romana Bardetti and into 
the back of the net to put the Fal¬ 
cons up 1-0. 

About five minutes later, Lib¬ 
erti, a center midfielder, followed 
up with a long goal from about 
halfway between the goal and 
midfield on the Kaiserslautern 
High School soccer field. 

The Falcons were only getting 
warmed up. They swooped into 
the second half with a pair of 
goals by freshman Yewon Park. 
And Liberti added one more to 
lift the Falcons to a 5-0 victory 
and their first European title in 
three years. 

The last time BFA won the 
final, Liberti was a freshman. 

“It feels good to start and finish 
with a bang,” she said. 

For the past two years in tour¬ 
ney play, BFA couldn’t get past 
Spangdahlem. But the Sentinels’ 
move to Division III—where they 
took the crown earlier Thursday 


— cleared the path to the title. 

The Falcons may not have 
needed any help in clearing the 
way to the top. This year’s team, 
the players said, was one of their 
strongest yet, with a mix of tal¬ 
ented underclassmen and experi¬ 
enced veterans. 

BFA coach David Harris said 
the Falcons were solid on both of¬ 
fense and defense. 

“They work so well together,” 
he said. “Just (playing) beautiful 
soccer, moving the ball down the 
field, communicating. So proud of 
them.” 

The Royals, the tournament’s 
fourth seed, held their heads high 
after the game. 


“We fought as hard as we 
could,” said junior striker Agus- 
tina Lopez. “We’re happy at least 
getting second place.” 

For Bardetti the game was like 
a goaltending clinic. 

Bardetti said she usually likes 
to come out onto the field and 
sweep up balls that get close to 
the goal. 

But BFA “shot from a distance 
this time and I’m not really used 
to that,” she said. “Normally, I 
would come and get it from un¬ 
derneath their feet. 

“It was a really tough game,” 
she said. 

svan.iennifer@stripes.com 

Twitter:@stripesi<town 



Black Forest Academy’s Yewon Park shoots and scores from long distance. 
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Far East tournament roundup 

Humphreys gets 
another sweep 


Blackhawks dominate D-l track and field 


It went to penalty kicks, during 
which the Red Devils outshot the 
Mustangs 3-1 to dethrone ASIJ 
and advance to Friday’s cham¬ 
pionship match against Kadena 
— the Red Devils’ fifth straight 
final appearance. 

Senior midfielder Ella Eisen- 
hardt described Thursday’s 
semifinal as “an emotional roller 
coaster for all of us,” in which 
each side traded timely kicks for 
goals especially later in the sec¬ 
ond half 

“We all wanted it,” Eisenhardt 
said. “We just needed to keep our 
intensity up and not let one goal 
get us down.” 

The Red Devils on Friday face 
a Kadena team that soundly beat 
Kubasaki 8-0 in the other semifi¬ 
nal. “We just need to play Kinnick 
soccer,” Eisenhardt said. 

Division I’s other defending 
champion also was dethroned on 


By Dave Ornauer 
Stars and Stripes 

YOKOTA AIR BASE, Japan 
— Led by Tevijon Williams and 
Jaela Higgs, the Humphreys 
track and field team soared like 
few Blackhawks before. 

Humphreys became the first 
DODEA Pacific school to sweep 
the boys, girls and overall titles 
in Division II one year and in Di¬ 
vision I the next, outdistancing 
four-time defending champion 
Kinnick for top large-schools 
honors on Thursday. 

Williams, a freshman, and 
Higgs, a junior, each swept their 
sprint races, the 100, 200 and 
400, with Williams erasing the 
three-year-old meet and Pacific 
record in the 100, with a 10.77, a 
hundredth of a second faster than 
the old mark. 

“It felt good,” said Williams, 
adding that he didn’t think he’d 
do better than 10.9 but was trying 
for the 10.8 range. “I came here 
just wanting to break 11 and hit 
somewhere around 10.9.” 

His coach, Ron Merriwether, 
said “I knew he could do it” after 
Williams hit 10.92 in Wednes¬ 
day’s preliminaries. “I don’t want 
to put undue pressure on my ath¬ 
letes, but once he hit 10.9,1 knew 
it was within reach. I’m glad to be 
a part of it.” 

It was the only meet and Pacif¬ 
ic record broken on Thursday, but 
both Williams and Higgs earned 
top Division I athlete honors, 
scoring the most points for their 
team during the two-day event. 

“I feel accomplished,” Higgs 
said. “I was very anxious about 
coming here, I had never raced 


here before and never against 
these people and I didn’t know 
what to expect.” 

“I always want to put my kids 
in position to do special things,” 
Merriwether said. “We per¬ 
formed. Our kids stepped up to 
the challenge.” 

On the Division II side, Yokota 
rose to the top after a seven-year 
absence. Prior to Humphreys 
sweeping all the D-II banners 
last year, Zama had won the pre¬ 
vious four small-school titles and 
two other schools split the pot in 
2012. 

“It’s nice to win both,” Pan¬ 
thers coach Dan Galvin said, 
adding that he felt his girls had 
a good shot, “but we had some 
heroic efforts by our boys.” He 
noted his Panthers winning the 
1,600-meter relay in which his 
boys “ran the race of their lives.” 

Galvin’s daughter, Aiko, a 
sophomore, earned Division II 
top scoring girls athlete honors. 
Junior Owen Young of Perry, 
which finished second to Yokota 
in the team standings, won D-II 
top scoring boys athlete honors. 

Red Devils girls 
survive PK shootout 

YOKOSUKA NAVAL BASE, 
Japan — Kinnick’s girls soccer 
team had to face its greatest nem¬ 
esis, American School in Japan, 
twice on Thursday in the Far East 
Division I tournament. 

The Red Devils cruised to a 3- 
1 win over the Mustangs at mid¬ 
day in round-robin play. But the 
semifinals later Thursday proved 
to be a much tighter battle. 


Miri O’DoNNELL/Special to Stripes 

Kinnick goalkeeper A’anna Taylor stops an American School In Japan shot during the penaity-kick 
shootout in Thursday's semifinal match in the Far East Division I giris soccer tournament. The Red Devils 
dethroned the Mustangs by outshooting ASIJ 3-1 in PKs. 


Flanked by Kadena's Eric McCarter and Kinnick's Chris Watson, Humphreys' Tevijon Williams blazes 
toward the finish in a Pacific-record 10.77 seconds during Thursday's 100-meter dash in the Far East 
track and field meet. 


Thursday, with Kadena edging 
Kubasaki 2-1 in the boys semifi¬ 
nals on Okinawa. It was the first 
time in five matches that the two 
teams battled to a win and loss; the 
previous four times, they tied. 

The Panthers face Kinnick, 4- 
0 semifinal winners over Hum¬ 
phreys, in Friday’s final. 

Division IPs defending cham¬ 
pions remained alive for shots at 
repeat titles. Christian Academy 
Japan blanked Zama 3-0 and will 
face Yokota for the third straight 
year in Friday’s final at Ma¬ 
rine Corps Air Station Iwakuni, 
Japan. 

And Yokota, defending the girls 
D-II title, earned the No. 3 seed 
into the single-elimination play¬ 
offs Friday at Misawa Air Base, 
Japan. They’re slotted in the 
same half of the bracket with top 
seed Perry. 


Yokota’s Diaz fires 
no-hitter vs. EJ King 

NAVAL AIR FACILITY ATSU- 
GI, Japan — Senior Adrianna 
Diaz tossed a no-hitter, the second 
in two days of the Far East Divi¬ 
sion II softball tournament, and 
helped herself with three RBIs as 
Yokota blanked E. J. King 10-0 on 
Thursday. 

The Panthers later routed host 
Zama 14-2 and got within one 
game of the championship game. 
They face top seed and last year’s 
runner-up Daegu in a Friday 
morning contest, with the winner 
advancing to the double-elimina¬ 
tion final. 

“She knows how to lead,” Pan¬ 
thers coach Preston Heitstuman 
said of Diaz. “They know how to 
come out of holes because of her. 
She leads the way.” 

Elsewhere on the Pacific 
diamonds, five-time defend¬ 
ing champion ASIJ pounded St. 
Mary’s 14-2, while Kubasaki 
beat Humphreys 5-1 in their Di¬ 
vision I baseball semifinals. The 


Ayumi DAVis/Special to Stripes 

\bkota senior Adrianna Diaz 
became the second pitcher to 
throw a no-hitter in as many 
days of the Far East Division II 
softball tournament in a 10-0 
win over E.J. King. 

Mustangs and Dragons face each 
other for the title for the second 
straight year. 

In the Division II baseball 
playoffs, Yokota is back in the 
final for the fifth straight year 
after pounding Daegu 19-1 in 
Thursday’s semifinals. The Pan¬ 
thers face E. J. King, which edged 
Perry 8-7 in the other semi. 

And in the D-I softball tour¬ 
nament, ASIJ earned the top 
seed into the single-elimination 
playoffs and will play the win¬ 
ner of the Kadena vs. defending 
champion Kubasaki game in one 
semifinal, while Kinnick plays 
Humphreys in the other one. 
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No regrets, no apologies 

Former US women’s goalkeeper Solo moving on after both success and controversy 


By Anne M. Peterson 

Associated Press 


I am really happy where I am in life and I fulfilled everything I wanted to fulfill on the field. 7 


H ope Solo has moved on. 

She was in goal four years 
ago when the United States 
won the Women’s World Cup in 
Canada. She will be a spectator when the 
team seeks to defend its title starting June 
7 in France. 

Solo was dismissed following the 2016 
Olympics in Brazil after calling the Swed¬ 
ish team “cowards” for taking a defensive 
stance against the defending gold medal¬ 
ists — ending a laudable playing career 
that was also marred by controversy. 

Solo’s name will still be bandied about 
this summer, drawing both comparisons 
and questions: Would the United States be 
a stronger contender if it had the 37-year- 
old Solo, who was arguably still at the top of 
her game when she had her nasty breakup 
with US. Soccer? And her story will again 
be told. 

Solo has no regrets, no apologies. 

“I am really happy where I am in life, 
and I fulfilled everything that I wanted to 
fulfill on the field. If I would have retired 
without a World Cup trophy, I think I never 
would have been able to settle into my new 
lifestyle. But luckily we won that 2015 
World Cup and I was able to win a couple of 
Golden Gloves, which was a personal goal 
of mine, and a couple of gold medals. I hold 
almost every goalkeeping record,” she 
said. “I am not sure there is much more 
that I could have done.” 

Solo has been trying to reinvent herself, 
transitioning from athlete to activist. At 
the World Cup, she’ll be part of the BBC’s 
broadcast plans, an initiative called Change 
The Game that focuses on women’s sports. 

A focus of her post-playing career has 
been equal rights and pay. 

Solo was among five star national team 
players who filed a complaint in 2016 with 
the federal Equal Employment Opportuni¬ 
ty Commission that alleged wage discrimi¬ 
nation by US. Soccer. 

Although she was no longer with the 
team, she filed a lawsuit against the fed¬ 
eration last August, alleging discrimina¬ 
tion under the Equal Pay Act and the Civil 
Rights Act. 

Players for the US. women’s team filed 
a similar suit in March that accuses US. 
Soccer of “institutionalized gender dis¬ 
crimination” that includes unequal pay 
with their counterparts on the men’s na¬ 
tional team. 

The USSF maintains the men’s and 
women’s teams have different collective 
bargaining agreements, and, as a result, 
different pay structures. 

A hearing to join the two lawsuits is set 
for May 30. 

“I realize that it’s the hardest route to go 
is to fight, and continue to fight and to con¬ 
tinue to lose out, honestly,” she said. “I’ve 
lost out on endorsements because I’m an 
adversary to U.S. soccer. I’ve lost out on 
broadcasting opportunities because I’m an 
adversary to US. soccer. So these things 
are real. And I feel the financial burden, I 
feel the personal burden, I feel the burden 
within the media. But I do know that you 
have to fight to change the world.” 

Solo made 202 appearances with the 
national team with 153 wins and an inter¬ 
national-record 102 shutouts. During the 
2015 World Cup championship run, she al¬ 
lowed just three goals in seven games with 
five shutouts. 

Her tenure with the national team 


Hope Solo 

37-year-old former U.S. women’s national team goalkeeper 



abruptly ended the next year following the 
Brazil Olympics when the Americans were 
ousted by Sweden in the quarterfinals. 
Afterward, Solo called the team cowards. 
The blowback was immediate. 

Although Solo maintains she apologized 
to Sweden, then-coach Pia Sundhage and 
even her own teammates, U.S. Soccer sus¬ 
pended Solo and terminated her contract. 

The federation maintained the decision 
was based on a culmination of events. Solo 
was suspended for 30 days in early 2015 
when she and husband Jerramy Stevens 
were pulled over in a U.S. Soccer-owned 
van, and Stevens was charged with DUI. 
She was benched after publicly question¬ 
ing coach Greg Ryan’s decision to start 
Briana Scurry against Brazil during the 
2007 World Cup, which many saw as a 
slight against Scurry. And there was an 
off-the-field altercation with family mem¬ 
bers in 2014 that resulted in Solo’s arrest, 
although charges in that case were 
eventually dropped. 

Solo maintains the 
real reason for 


ways to address poverty through soccer. 
The program has spread to 15 cities and 
has helped some 15,000 kids and adults. 

The national team has also moved on, 
and will take Alyssa Naeher, as well as 
goalkeepers Ashlyn Harris and Adrianna 
Franch, to France. All three face inevita¬ 
ble comparisons to Solo, fair or not. 

For her part. Solo has settled into a com¬ 
fortable life with Stevens on 50 acres in 
North Carolina, where she has a vegetable 
garden and there’s room for the couple’s 
dogs — and chickens — to roam. 

As for her future, there is one thing Solo 
probably won’t ever do again. 

“I think we all know the answer to that 
question, I am not going to play again. I 
have not retired because, well, I got fired,” 
she said. “You know I hope one day U.S. 
Soccer will give me the respect that every 
other player has received, which is a retire¬ 
ment game. And hopefully one day I’ll 
be able to actually, formally re¬ 
tire and say goodbye to all 
my wonderful fans.” 


her dismissal is that she speaks out. Had 
she been a man, perhaps the punishment 
wouldn’t have been so harsh and perma¬ 
nent, she said. 

“People say I’m outspoken and I guess I 
used to think it was a word used to put me 
down,” she said. “But now I look at it as a 
term of endearment, because being outspo¬ 
ken is hard. And being able to speak about 
what you see as the truth, I think it’s very 
difficult, because we as athletes are often¬ 
times taught to deal with the media in a 
way that is very just kind of predictable.” 

In the intervening years. Solo was among 
the candidates who ran for president of 
U.S. Soccer but lost to current President 
Carlos Cordeiro. 

She has worked with a youth soccer 
club in Los Angeles, Tudela FC, as well 
as Street Soccer USA, a national nonprof¬ 
it that seeks to look at community-level 


Former United States 
goalie Hope Solo 
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Olympic Stadium is seen during the 2012 Summer Olympics at Olympic Park in London. The traditional rivalry between the New Ybrk 
Yankees and the Boston Red Sox will take a radical twist when they meet in London next month. They will play on artificial turf for the first 
time in more than 2,200 games over a century. 


New twist on old rivalry 

In London series, Yankees, Red Sox to meet on turf for first time in 2,200 games 


By Ronald Blum 
Associated Press 

NEW YORK 

T he traditional rivalry between the 
New York Yankees and Boston Red 
Sox will take a radical twist when they 
meet in London next month: They will 
play on artificial turf for the first time in more 
than 2,200 games over a century. 

Mgjor League Baseball has access to Olym¬ 
pic Stadium for 21 days before the games 
on June 29 and 30, the sport’s first regular- 
season contests in Europe, and just five days 
after to clear out. The league concluded there 
was not enough time to install real grass. 

Starting June 6, gravel will be placed over 
the covering protecting West Ham’s grass 
soccer pitch and the running track that is a 
legacy from the 2012 Olympics. The artificial 
turf baseball field, similar to modern sur¬ 
faces used by a few big league clubs, will be 
installed atop that. 

“It’s the first Yankees-Red Sox game out of 
the country, so why not a lot of firsts?” New 
York pitcher CC Sabathia said. “I think it will 
be fine.” 

Instead, 141,913 square feet of FieldTurf 
Vertex will be transported by truck starting 
June 4 from the company’s plant in Auchel, 
France, a little over 150 miles to a storage 
facility outside London, according to Murray 
Cook, the sport’s field consultant. 

Clay for the pitcher’s mound and home plate 
area comes from DuraEdge in Slippery Rock, 
Pa. Turface Athletics near Chicago provides 
the soil conditioner, while mound tamps, in¬ 
field drags and nail drags are from Beacon 
Athletics in Middleton, Wis. The U.S. mate¬ 
rials, including 345 tons of dirt in 18 40-foot 
containers, left Port Elizabeth, N.J., during 
the third week of April and arrived on May 
18 at Port of Felixstowe in Suffolk, about 95 
miles from London. Fence padding was man¬ 


ufactured at Covermaster outside Toronto and 
shipped from Montreal. 

“We looked really hard at doing a natural 
grass system,” Cook said. “We’re going with 
a synthetic system and it helps us a couple 
ways. It’s a little more sustainable, because 
we’re going back next year. If we went with 
a natural grass system, we’d have to bulldoze 
it all up, throw it away and then buy it again, 
build it all up, throw it away again.” 

Only three of the 30 m^or league teams 
play on artificial surfaces — Toronto, Tampa 
Bay and Arizona. Rogers Centre in Toronto 
and Tropicana Field in St. Petersburg, Fla., 
have never had grass. Arizona switched this 
season from grass to turf, as will Texas when 
its new ballpark opens next spring. 

Olympic Stadium, like the regular ball¬ 
parks, will have full dirt infields rather than 
the square dirt patches popular during artifi¬ 
cial turf’s height — there was a high of 10 syn¬ 
thetic fields in the major leagues from 1977-78 
and again from 1982-94. 

“I’m assuming it’s like Toronto’s or Tampa’s, 
so it shouldn’t be an issue,” Yankees manager 
Aaron Boone said. 

Toronto has played on AstroTurf 3D Xtreme 
since 2016 and Tampa Bay on Shaw Sports 
Turf since 2017. Arizona switched from grass 
to Shaw Sports BIK this year, and Texas will 
use Shaw Sports Turf when it moves into new 
Globe Life Field next year. 

“If we had never played on turf, it would be 
different, but we’ve played on turf,” Red Sox 
shortstop Xander Bogaerts said. 

New York and Boston have played 2,196 
times, with four more games at Yankee Sta¬ 
dium for May 30 to June 2. New York holds 
a 1,191-991 edge with 14 ties, plus a 12-11 ad¬ 
vantage in postseason matchups. 

Boston is the home team for both games 
in London, but the Yankees and Red Sox will 
both wear their white home uniforms. When 
the Yankees last played overseas in an open¬ 


ing-two game series at the Tokyo Dome in 
2004, New York wore home pinstripes and the 
Devil Rays road grays, even though Tampa 
Bay was the home team and batted last. 

Foul poles, a batter’s eye, a backstop and 
fencing will be erected, along with two dug- 
outs — Red Sox on the first base side and the 
Yankees on third. Temporary clubhouses will 
be built on the warmup track under the stands 

— the soccer locker rooms are too small 

— along with batting cages. Because holes 
cannot be made in the running track, weights 
will secure the fences, similar to what was 
installed when the Los Angeles Dodgers and 
Diamondbacks played in 2014 at the Sydney 
Cricket Ground in Australia. 

Cook helped convert The Oval, a London 
cricket ground opened in 1845, for games 
between Boston and New York Mets minor 
leaguers in October 1993 — the first of two 
was rained out. 

Olympic Stadium also will be the site of 
mqjor league games in 2020 — a series be¬ 
tween the Chicago Cubs and St. Louis Cardi¬ 
nals is the leading candidate. 

“This way we’ve got a synthetic turf system 
that’s got two games on this year, two games 
on it next year and then the commissioner 
can do what he wants to do with the system, 
whether he wants to have another event some¬ 
where, sell it or donate it or whatever they 
want to do,” Cook said. 

Field dimensions will be 330 feet down each 
foul line, but just 385 feet to center with a 16- 
foot wall. 

“We’ve done all the home run tr^ectory 
studies,” Cook said. “We get comparable 
distances.” 

Red Sox left fielder Andrew Benintendi said 
he knows the best way for Boston pitchers to 
keep the Yankees from hitting home runs. 

“Just got to keep the ball on the ground, I 
guess,” he said. 


Scoreboard 


American League 

East Division 


31 17 .646 - 

28 18 .609 2 

26 23 .531 5V2 


Minnesota 
Cleveland 
Chicago 
Detroit 
Kansas City 

Houston 

Oakland 
Los Angeles 
Seattle 


Central Division 

32 16 .667 - 

25 23 .521 7 

22 26 .458 10 

18 28 .391 13 

17 32 .347 15y2 

West Division 

33 17 .660 - 


22 26 .458 10 

23 29 .442 11 


National League 


East Division 


Philadelphia 
Atlanta 
New York 
Washington 
Miami 

Central Division 

Chicago 29 18 

Milwaukee 29 22 

Pittsburgh 24 22 

St. Louis 25 24 

Cincinnati 22 27 

West Division 
Los Angeles 32 18 

San Diego 26 24 

Arizona 25 25 

Colorado 22 25 

San Francisco 


23 25 .479 AVi 

19 30 .388 9 

15 31 .326 nV2 


25 25 .500 7 

22 25 .468 8V2 

21 27 .438 10 

Wednesday’s games 
Minnesota at L.A. Angels, ppd. 
Oakland 7, Cleveland 2 
Kansas City 8, St. Louis 2,1st game 
Texas 2, Seattle 1 
N.Y. Yankees 7, Baltimore 5 
Boston 6, Toronto 5,13 Innings 
Miami 6, Detroit 3 
Tampa Bay 8, L.A. Dodgers 1 
St. Louis 10, Kansas City 3, 2nd game 
Chicago White Sox 9, Houston 4 
San Diego 5, Arizona 2 
Colorado 9, Pittsburgh 3 
N.Y. Mets 6, Washington 1 
Chicago Cubs 8, Philadelphia 4 
Atlanta 9, San Francisco 2 
Cincinnati 11, Milwaukee 9 
Thursday’s games 
N.Y. Yankees at Baltimore 
Boston at Toronto 
Miami at Detroit 
Minnesota at L.A. Angels 
Tampa Bay at Cleveland 
Chicago White Sox at Houston 
Washington at N.Y. Mets 
Colorado at Pittsburgh 
Miami at Detroit 
Philadelphia at Chicago Cubs 
Atlanta at San Francisco 
Friday’s games 

San Diego (Lucchesi 3-3) at Toronto 
(Thornton 1-4) 

Detroit (Soto 0-2) at N.Y. Mets (Synder- 
gaard 3-4) 

Tampa Bay (Snell 3-4) at Cleveland 
(Bieber3-2) 

Boston (Sale 1-5) at Houston (Miley 
4-2) 

Chicago White Sox (Lopez 3-4) at Min¬ 
nesota (Berrios 6-2) 

N.Y. Yankees (TBD) at Kansas City (Ju- 
nis3-5) 

Baltimore (Means 5-4) at Colorado 
(Hoffman 0-1) 

Seattle (LeBlanc 2-1) at Oakland 
(Mengden 1-1) 

Texas (Smyly 0-3) at L.A. Angels (Can¬ 
ning 2-1) 

Cincinnati (DeSclafani 2-2) at Chicago 
Cubs (Hendricks 4-4) 

L.A. Dodgers (Buehler 4-1) at Pitts¬ 
burgh (TBD) 

Miami (Lopez 3-5) at Washington (Mc¬ 
Gowan 0-0) 

Philadelphia (Eickhoff 2-2) at Milwau¬ 
kee (Anderson 2-0) 

Atlanta (Foltynewicz 0-3) at St. Louis 
(Mikolas 4-4) 

Arizona (Ray 3-1) at San Francisco 
(Pomeranz 1-4) 

Saturday’s games 
Chicago White Sox at Minnesota 
N.Y. Yankees at Kansas City 
Cincinnati at Chicago Cubs 
San Diego at Toronto 
Miami at Washington 
Arizona at San Francisco 
Seattle at Oakland 
Tampa Bay at Cleveland 
Detroit at NY Mets 
Philadelphia at Milwaukee 
L.A Dodgers at Pittsburgh 
Boston at Houston 
Atlanta at St. Louis 
Baltimore at Colorado 
Texas at L.A. Angels 

Sunday’s games 
San Diego at Toronto 
Tampa Bay at Cleveland 
Detroit at N.Y. Mets 
Miami at Washington 
L.A. Dodgers at Pittsburgh 
Chicago White Sox at Minnesota 
Boston at Houston 
Philadelphia at Milwaukee 
N.Y. Yankees at Kansas City 
Cinclnnat at Chicago Cubs 
Baltimore at Colorado 
Arizona at San Francisco 
Texas at L.A. Angels 
Seattle at Oakland 
Atlanta at St. Louis 
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Serena Williams' ailing knee will be put to the test next week at the 
French Open. Williams has played just one match on clay this year. 


Serena’s health in 
question for Paris 


By Howard Fendrich 

Associated Press 

Welcome back to Paris, Serena 
Williams. The tennis world can’t 
wait to find out exactly how that 
bothersome left knee is holding 
up. 

Williams practiced at the 
French Open’s redesigned main 
stadium on Monday — alas, Court 
Philippe Chatrier’s retractable 
roof won’t be ready until next 
year — and will want to get some 
more work in over the coming 
days, given how little she’s played 
on clay courts lately. 

As in: a total of just one match 
on the surface since last year’s 
tournament at Roland Garros. 
Forever, it seems, Williams has 
been the woman to beat on the 
Grand Slam stage, provided she 
is in the field and is healthy. No 
one really knows this time just 
how ready she is. 

“We just don’t know her physi¬ 
cal status at this point,” 18-time 
mgjor champion Chris Evert said 
in a telephone interview. “She re¬ 
lies so much on the physicality of 
her game and her movement and 
her sprinting and just her court 
coverage and setting up those big 
shots. Her legs are vital to her 
game. I don’t know if we’ve seen 
her 100 percent since the begin¬ 
ning of the year.” 

With the French Open set to 
start Sunday, the lOth-ranked 
Williams has played only nine 
matches in 2019. 

Five were at the Australian 
Open in January, when she lost 
to Karolina Pliskova in the quar¬ 
terfinals after blowing a 5-1, 40- 
30 lead in the third set and four 
match points in all. 

She retired from a match at 
Indian Wells, citing an illness, 
then withdrew from tournaments 
in Miami and Rome, citing her 
knee. 

“I haven’t played a ton of 
matches this year. Not my choice; 
just by force,” Williams said 
after her lone clay appearance, 
an opening victory at the Italian 
Open before she pulled out ahead 
of what would have been a match 
against her older sister, Venus. “I 
really, really actually desperately 
wanted to be on the tour and to be 
playing, but it hasn’t been able to 
work out.” 

The red clay used in Paris never 
has been the most natural surface 


for success for Williams, in part 
because it slows down her mas¬ 
sive serves and groundstrokes 
that earn so many quick points on 
grass or hard courts. 

“Remember, she hits the ball 
very early and very flat. So if she 
doesn’t have control of her body, 
many errors will come,” Interna¬ 
tional Tennis Hall of Fame coach 
Nick Bollettieri said, “because 
she’s not going to push a ball.” 

Still, it’s a testament to her 
greatness that Williams did man¬ 
age to win three titles in France, 
part of her haul of 23 Grand Slam 
singles trophies. That’s a record in 
the professional era, which began 
in 1968, and one shy of Margaret 
Court’s all-time mark. 

“She takes great pride in Grand 
Slams and her lead-in has not 
been up to her high standards,” 
Evert said. “It’s all about the 
knee, which has been nagging 
her. It is a concern, especially 
now on the clay, where you’ve got 
to move more to win a point. You 
use your legs, your knees, more 
than on any other surface.” 

Here’s the thing: Williams is 
not just any player, of course. 

After 16 months away from 
Grand Slam competition because 
of her pregnancy and the birth of 
her daughter in September 2017, 
Williams showed up in Paris a 
year ago and looked to be ap¬ 
proaching the height of her pow¬ 
ers right away. She knocked off 
a pair of seeded women to set 
up a showdown against Maria 
Sharapova in the fourth round, 
but then pulled out because of a 
chest muscle injury. 

Williams went on to reach the 
finals at Wimbledon and the U.S. 
Open before coming up just short 
of her 24th mqjor trophy each 
time. 

That showed what she’s still ca¬ 
pable of doing, even without much 
prep work. 

“Serena’s always — always 
— someone that you’re think¬ 
ing about in the draw. Whenever 
she’s there, she can win any tour¬ 
nament that she plays,” said 14th- 
ranked Madison Keys, the 2017 
U.S. Open runner-up and a semi¬ 
finalist in Paris in 2018. “She 
played a handful of tournaments 
last year and made the finals of, 
what, at least two Grand Slams? 
So Serena’s Serena, and there’s a 
reason that she has so many titles 
to her name.” 


Big 3 still dominating 

Federer, Nadal, Djokovic still atop world rankings, Slam titles 


By Howard Fendrich 
And Andrew Dampf 

Associated Press 

The Big 3 are still very much 
around. They’re still leading the 
rankings, still collecting the big¬ 
gest trophies. And they’re still 
the dominant figures in men’s 
tennis, responsible for the main 
story lines when the French Open 
starts Sunday. 

Roger Federer returns to Ro¬ 
land Garros for the first time 
since 2015 — and a decade after 
he completed the career Grand 
Slam by winning his only tro¬ 
phy there. Rafael Nadal seeks a 
record-extending — and hard- 
to-fathom — 12th title in Paris. 
Novak Djokovic bids to win his 
fourth m^or championship in a 
row for the second time in his ca¬ 
reer, something neither of his two 
great rivals ever did even once. 

They occupy the top three spots 
in the rankings, with Djokovic 
followed by Nadal, then Federer. 
They occupy the top three slots on 
the list of most men’s Grand Slam 
titles, with Federer’s 20 followed 
by Nadal’s 17 and Djokovic’s 15. 
And they have combined to win 
the past nine mqjor tournaments, 
with three apiece. 

“Nadal’s reign is never over. 
Just like Federer’s reign isn’t 
ending,” said Riccardo Piatti, 
who coached Djokovic when the 
Serb was a teen and has worked 
with other top-10 players. “As 
long as they play, they’re always 
very dangerous. But let’s not for¬ 
get that Djokovic is No. 1.” 

Might seem silly now, but there 
was a stretch when some won¬ 
dered whether this group might 
be done with all of that winning. 

Federer, who’s now 37, went 4 Vi 
years without adding to his Slam 
count. He dealt with knee surgery 
and recurring back problems. He 
sat out the 2016 French Open, 
ending a streak of 65 straight 
mqjor appearances, then missed 
the U.S. Open and Rio Olympics 
that year, too. He skipped the en¬ 
tire clay-court circuit each of the 



Roger Federer tops the list of 
men’s Grand Slam winners with 
20 titles. 


last two years, before finally com¬ 
ing back this season and reaching 
the quarterfinals in Madrid and 
Rome, where he withdrew, citing 
an injured right leg. 

“In practice in Switzerland, I 
felt good right away,” Federer said 
about what it initially was like for 
him on the slow surface, which 
requires extra footwork and 
lengthy, grind-it-out exchanges. 
“Very happy where I’m at, to be 
quite honest. I was a bit surprised 
that it went as easy as it did.” 

Nadal, who turns 33 during the 
French Open, did not win a title 
all season until last week at the 
Italian Open, which is mainly 
surprising because it means he 
kept faltering on his beloved clay. 

He’s been sidelined by hand 
and knee injuries in 2019, and his 
play hasn’t always been up to his 
usual standards. 

But Nadal looked a lot more 
like himself in Rome, where he 
handed opponents a total of four 
6-0 sets, including one against 
Djokovic in the final. 

Asked to look ahead to Paris 
after that three-set loss, Djokovic 
said: “Nadal, No. 1 favorite, with¬ 
out a doubt. Then everyone else.” 


“He’s one of the greatest cham¬ 
pions this game has ever seen,” 
Djokovic said. “His mentality, his 
approach, his resilience, ability to 
fight back after long absence from 
the tour, injuries, surgeries. He’s 
had it all. He keeps on showing to 
the world why he’s one of the big¬ 
gest legends of tennis history.” 

Djokovic, who turned 32 on 
Wednesday, missed the last half 
of 2017 with a bad right elbow; he 
eventually had surgery last year, 
which he began with a 6-6 re¬ 
cord and losses in the Australian 
Open’s fourth round and French 
Open’s quarterfinals. He was 
so bothered by the latter, which 
stretched his mqjor title drought 
to two years, that he left Roland 
Garros in a huff, declaring he 
might skip Wimbledon. 

So much for that. 

Not only did he play at the All 
England Club, he won the trophy. 
Then he did the same at the US. 
Open and the Australian Open, 
making him the only man in ten¬ 
nis history with three separate 
streaks of three consecutive ma¬ 
jors. Now Djokovic has a shot at a 
non-calendar Grand Slam, some¬ 
thing he already accomplished in 
2015-16 — and can set his sights 
on a true Grand Slam, winning all 
four mqjors in the same season, 
which only has been done by two 
men: Donald Budge in 1938, and 
Rod Laver in 1962 and 1969. 

And Djokovic has looked good 
on clay lately, winning the title in 
Madrid before losing to Nadal in 
Rome. 

So now, really, the question is: 
How much longer can this terrific 
trio continue to thrive and hold off 
talented up-and-coming players? 

“Time is undefeated and these 
guys are doing a hell of a job of 
fighting it off, but it has to come at 
some point,” said Andy Roddick, 
the 2003 U.S. Open champion. 
“Once these guys are gone, there’s 
a serious vacuum. ... Roger, Rafa 
and Novak — they’re arguably 
the three best of all time.” 



Gregorio Borgia/AP 

Novak Djokovic, left, and Rafael Nadal are ranked Nos. 1 and No. 2 heading into the French Open. 
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NFL/STANLEY CUP FINAL 

Whether to alter 
interference rule 
up to committee 


By Steven Wine 

Associated Press 

KEY BISCAYNE, Fla. — NFL 
owners gave the competition com¬ 
mittee the go-ahead Wednesday to 
decide whether to refine the new 
rule allowing replay challenges 
involving pass interference. 

The proposed tweak would 
take the decision on whether to 
review in the final two minutes of 
each half out of the hands of the 
officials. Reviews in the final two 
minutes would instead require a 
coach’s challenge. 

Owners voted to hold the NFL 
Draft in Cleveland in 2021, the 
75th anniversary of the Browns, 
and in Kansas City in 2023. The 
league said it delayed choosing a 
site for 2022 because about 20 cit¬ 
ies are interested in hosting that 
year. 

Regarding pass interference, 
the league fears too many stop¬ 
pages of play in the closing min¬ 
utes if those reviews are left up 
to the officials. A decision on 
whether to require a coach’s chal¬ 
lenge in the final two minutes will 
come after the competition com¬ 
mittee consults with coaches next 
month. 

Owners voted in March to 
allow pass interference calls or 
non-calls to be challenged by 
coaches and reviewed via replay 
as a one-year experiment. Under 
the rule adopted then, in the final 
two minutes, only officials in 
the booth can stop the game for 
reviews involving pass interfer¬ 
ence, as is the case with other re- 
viewable plays. 

The competition committee 
may also exempt Hail Mary pass¬ 
es so they’re not reviewable. That 
change would require coming up 
with a formal definition of a Hail 
Mary. 

“We really don’t want our 
games to end on a review,” said 
Atlanta Falcons president and 
CEO Rich McKay, a member of 
the committee. 

A proposed rule change requir¬ 
ing each team to have one posses¬ 
sion in overtime was tabled for 
lack of support. The change was 
pushed by the Chiefs, who lost 
last season’s AFC championship 
game without getting the ball in 
overtime because the Patriots 
won the toss, received the kickoff 
and scored a touchdown. 

There’s some support among 
owners to change the overtime 
rule in the postseason only, 
football operations chief Troy 
Vincent said. The league is ex¬ 
pected to revisit the subject next 
year. The 2021 draft is the lat¬ 
est mqjor sports event landed by 
Cleveland. 

“It’s a big, big deal for our area, 
one of the founding areas of the 
NFL,” Browns owner Jimmy 
Haslam said. 

Cleveland will also host this 
year’s MLB All-Star Game, the 


2022 NBA All-Star Game and the 
2024 NCAA Women’s Final Four. 

Las Vegas hosts next year’s 
NFL draft 

On other issues: 

■ Owners voted to eliminate 
the so-called Oklahoma drill and 
similar drills that involve espe¬ 
cially violent one-on-one con¬ 
tact and have historically been 
popular early in training camp. 
A study found one of every five 
concussions during an NFL sea¬ 
son occurs in the first two weeks 
of camp. 

The ban follows an examina¬ 
tion of data and practice video 
with coaches, general managers 
and former players. 

■ Marijuana for pain manage¬ 
ment will be studied by a new 
committee of medical experts ap¬ 
pointed by the league and players 
union as part of an effort to ad¬ 
dress player health. Marijuana is 
banned by the league. 

■ League officials also an¬ 
nounced that the NFL’s annual 
scouting combine will continue to 
be held in Indianapolis, though it 
will be moving many of the work¬ 
out drills to the afternoon and 
prime time in hopes of expand¬ 
ing the television audience. Those 
drills have traditionally been held 
in the morning and afternoon. 

■ Sunday divisional playoff 
games will now start at 3 p.m. and 
6:30 p.m. EST to match the start¬ 
ing times for the conference title 
games the next Sunday. The idea 
is to increase ratings. 

■ Assistant and positional 
coaches in the NFL and col¬ 
lege have been invited to attend 
a coaching summit June 24-25 
in Atlanta as part of an effort to 
strengthen the coaching and per¬ 
sonnel development pipeline. 

■ The league said more than 
800 youth football summer camps 
and activities will be hosted this 
year by current players, former 
players, coaches and teams. 



Brynn Anderson/AP 


Atlanta Falcons President 
and CEO Rich McKay speaks 
to the media Wednesday in 
Key Biscayne, Fla. McKay 
is a member of the NFL’s 
competition committee. 



Gerry Broome/AP 


Boston Bruins players celebrate during the closing moments of Game 4 of the Eastern Conference finals 
against the Carolina Hurricanes on May 16 in Raleigh, N.C. The Bruins swept the best-of-seven series 
and face the St. Louis Blues starting Monday in the Stanley Cup Final. 


Bruins hoping to join 
Boston's title parade 


By Jimmy Golen 
Associated Press 

BOSTON — It’s been more 
than three months since the last 
championship parade in Boston, 
and the city is getting antsy. 

Sure, the Red Sox won the 
World Series last October. And 
the New England Patriots earned 
their sixth Super Bowl victory in 
February. 

But since then: Nothing. 

And Boston’s sports fans are 
counting on the Bruins to end the 
interminable title drought. 

“It definitely lights a fire under 
you to see the other teams in the 
city bring home their champi¬ 
onships,” defenseman Brandon 
Carlo said as the team prepared 
to face the St. Louis Blues in the 
Stanley Cup Final. “We want to 
be a part of it.” 

It wasn’t too long ago that Bos¬ 
ton was a sad sack of a sports city, 
with the Patriots the joke of the 
NFL and the Red Sox mired in 
a dynasty of disappointment that 
stretched 86 years. The Celtics 
won far more than their share, but 
they endured the longest champi¬ 
onship drought in franchise his¬ 
tory from 1986-2008. 

The Bruins went from Bobby 
Orr’s two championships in the 
early 1970s until Zdeno Chara 
and Patrice Bergeron brought the 
Cup home in 2011. 

If that doesn’t seem like a long 
time ago, try telling that to the 
newly spoiled Boston fans who 
have grown up with the Belich- 
ick-and-Brady Patriots and a Red 
Sox franchise that has won as 
many championships in the past 


Scoreboard 


Stanley Cup Final 

(Best-of-seven; x-if necessary) 
Boston vs. St. Louis 
Monday: at Boston 

AFN-Sports2, 2 a.m. Tuesday CET; 9 
cum. Tuesday JKT 

Wednesday, May 29: at Boston 
AFN-Sports2, 2 a.m. Thursday CET; 9 
cum. Thursday JKT 

Saturday, June 1: at St. Louis 
AFN-Sports2, 2 a.m. Sunday CET; 9 
a.m. Sunday JKT 

Monday, June 3: at St. Louis 
AFN-Sports2, 2 a.m. Tuesday CET; 9 
cum. Tuesday JKT 

x-Thursday, June 6: at Boston 
AFN-Sports2, 2 a.m. Friday CET; 9 a.m. 
Friday JKT 

x-Sunday, June 9: at St. Louis 
AFN-Sports2, 2 a.m. Monday CET; 9 
a.m. Monday JKT 

x-Wednesday, June 12: at Boston 
AFN-Sports2, 2 a.m. Thursday CET; 9 
a.m. Thursday JKT 


15 seasons as it did in the previ¬ 
ous 100. 

“It feels like there’s been a little 
bit of a gap in there,” said Carlo, 
a Coloradan who is 22 years old, 
and has only been in the city for 
three years. “The way things 
have gone for Boston, we’re look¬ 
ing to be like the other teams.” 

And now they have their 
chance. 

The Bruins are at their stron¬ 
gest heading into the Cup Final, 
with a seven-game winning 
streak that includes a sweep of 
the Carolina Hurricanes in the 
Eastern Conference Finals. 

Goalie Tuukka Rask has al¬ 
lowed more than two goals just 
twice in the past 13 games, and he 
won the last two playoff clinchers 
with shutouts. Brad Marchand is 
the leading scorer remaining in 


the playoffs. 

And, with the Celtics done, the 
Patriots in the offseason and the 
Red Sox still recovering from 
their early season championship 
hangover, the Bruins have the 
city’s attention. 

“We want to be considered 
the best game in town. Why 
wouldn’t we?” coach Bruce Cas¬ 
sidy said. “We have some serious 
competition.” 

Cassidy said he has developed a 
relationship with the other coach¬ 
es in town, and he reached out to 
the Patriots for advice on how to 
handle the long layoff between 
series. The Celtics’ practice facil¬ 
ity is next door to the Bruins’ and 
on the morning of an NBA play¬ 
off game, Cassidy wore a Celtics 
shirt to his media availability. 

When he took the podium for 
Wednesday’s news conference, 
Cassidy looked at the unusually 
large crowd and said, “Red Sox 
off today?” (They’re on the road.) 

The Bruins have also noticed 
the difference when they’re out 
and run into fans around town. 

“You do see how the city ral¬ 
lies around you,” Bruins forward 
Jake DeBrusk said. “I grew up 
in Edmonton, and we only have 
one sports team. To come in here, 
and there’s four sports teams 
and they’re usually pretty good, 
in the playoffs or in the hunt or 
winning. 

“It’s very lucky to be playing 
here,” DeBrusk said. “Ever since 
I’ve gotten here. I’ve fallen in love 
with the city. To see the teams win 
around here, and how the people 
supported it, it’s very special.” 
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Uncommon drive 

Tony Stewart headlines a Joe Gibbs racing 
trio elected to the NASCAR Hall of Fame 



Photos by Chuck Burton/AP 


Tony Stewart, right, is congratulated by Jeff Gordon after being named to the NASCAR Hall of Fame 
class of 2020 during an announcement in Charlotte, N.C., on Wednesday. 



NASCAR’s Hall of Fame Class of 2020, from left, Tony Stewart, Joe 
Gibbs, Waddell Wilson, Buddy Baker and Bobby Labonte are shown 
on a screen after an announcement Wednesday in Charlotte. 


By Steve Reed 
Associated Press 

CHARLOTTE, N.C. — Tony 
Stewart and friends are heading 
to the NASCAR Hall of Fame. 

The three-time Cup Series 
champion will be inducted along¬ 
side his former car owner Joe 
Gibbs and teammate Bobby La¬ 
bonte. Driver Buddy Baker and 
mechanic Waddell Wilson round¬ 
ed out the Class of 2020. 

“It totally changed from watch¬ 
ing my moment to enjoying seeing 
the guy who helped build my ca¬ 
reer with Joe and then following 
that up with Bobby,” Stewart said 
about hearing his name called 
first. “It wasn’t about me. It was 
about all of us and this whole 
group that was going in.” 

Stewart won Cup Series cham¬ 
pionships in 2002 and 2005 rac¬ 
ing for Gibbs after Labonte won 
one in 2000. 

“I guess this couldn’t be any 
better for me to go in with those 
two guys. I’m thrilled I can ride 
their coattails,” Gibbs said. 

Fox announcer and NASCAR 
Hall of Fame member Jeff Gor¬ 
don knew Stewart was “a lock” 
to get into the hall, but added that 
it’s only fitting that Gibbs and La¬ 
bonte will join him in the same 
class. 

“One wouldn’t have happened 
without the other,” Gordon said. 

Labonte said he was still pinch¬ 
ing himself after getting in on his 
third year on the ballot. He said 
it felt like it was all meant to be 
this year after Stewart and Gibbs 
were selected. 

“What an awesome day and 
what an awesome feeling,” La¬ 
bonte said. “It is just such an 
honor.” 

Stewart received 88 percent of 
the Hall of Fame selection com¬ 
mittee’s votes. 

He won 49 Cup Series races 
during his 17-year NASCAR ca¬ 
reer, and captured a third title in 
2011 after breaking away from 
Joe Gibbs Racing to become a 


By the numbers 


49 

Cup Series wins for driver 
Tony Stewart, who was 
named Wednesday to the 
2020 NASCAR Hall of 
Fame class. 

3 

Cup Series champisonships 
for Stewart, two (2002, 
2005) with Joe Gibbs 
Racing and one as a 
co-owner in 2011. 

6 

During his second NASCAR 
season in 2000, Stewart 
won six races, the most 
of his career. He won five 
races in 2005 and 2011. 


co-owner. Stewart said the day he 
walked into Gibbs’ office in 2009 
and told him he was leaving to be¬ 
come a part owner was one of the 
toughest of his life. 

Gibbs did not initially take the 
news well, upset about letting a 
talent like Stewart walk out the 
door. 

Then Stewart looked at him 
and said, “I want to be like you, 
coach.” 

With that, Gibbs understood. 


Even though he no longer races 
on the Cup Series, the 48-year-old 
Stewart’s thirst for racing contin¬ 
ues: The Indiana driver is sched¬ 
uled to spend four days this week 
racing sprint cars in three states. 
Gordon called Stewart a “modern 
day A. J. Foyt” for his love of rac¬ 


ing all different kinds of cars. 

Stewart broke onto the NAS¬ 
CAR scene by winning three 
races during his rookie season. 
He won on every style of track — 
from road course to ovals — and 
twice captured the Brickyard 400 
at Indianapolis Motor Speedway 


in his home state. 

His championship in 2011 was 
one for the ages: He won five of 
the 10 playoff races — including 
the season finale — to claim his 
third title by virtue of a tiebreak¬ 
er over Carl Edwards. 

He called it his most memora¬ 
ble moment in NASCAR. 

The 78-year-old Gibbs was se¬ 
lected to the Pro Football Hall of 
Fame in 1996 after leading the 
Washington Redskins to three 
Super Bowl titles. Labonte joins 
brother Terry Labonte in the Hall 
of Fame. He got his first break as 
a full-time Cup Series driver at 
28 in 1993 and went on to win 21 
races, including the 2000 title. 

Baker, one of the most intimi¬ 
dating looking drivers ever at 6- 
foot-6, was known as the “gentle 
giant.” He won 19 Cup races. 

Wilson’s engines helped some 
of the greatest drivers in his¬ 
tory. He helped NASCAR Hall of 
Famers David Pearson, Edward 
“Fireball” Roberts, Bobby Al¬ 
lison, Cale Yarborough and Dar¬ 
rell Waltrip pile up 109 wins and 
123 poles among them. 



Chuck Burton/AP 


Kyle Larson, fresh off a win last Saturday at the 
NASCAR All-Star Race, is looking to continue that 
success this weekend at the Coca-Cola 600, which is 
also at the Charlotte Motor Speedway. 


Larson looks to build off All-Star win 


By Pete Iacobelli 
Associated Press 

CONCORD, N.C. — Kyle Larson 
was among NASCAR’s rising young 
stars in 2017 with four victories and 
his second straight playoff appear¬ 
ance. Then came a 20-month winless 
drought that left him and his Chip 
Ganassi Racing team searching for 
answers. 

Larson believes he found several 
during a breakthrough weekend at 
Charlotte Motor Speedway. 

He became just the second driver to 
win the Monster Energy Open to get 
into the All-Star race before outlast¬ 
ing Kevin Harvick and Kyle Busch 
to win the main event and $1 million 
first prize Saturday night. 

The 26-year-old Larson under¬ 
stands he has much more to prove 


before declaring a turnaround, start¬ 
ing this week with the Coca-Cola 600, 
also at CMS. Still, it was a satisfying 
moment in more than a season of 
struggles. 

“In losing close races, I feel like I’ve 
done a good job of not getting stressed 
out,” Larson said. 

Larson has certainly had difficult 
moments since taking the checkered 
flag at Richmond in September 2017. 
Perhaps the most memorable came at 
Talladega Superspeedway last month 
when his No. 42 lifted off the track, 
struck the interior wall head on and 
went on a slow series of barrel rolls 
before stopping. 

Larson was not hurt in the frighten¬ 
ing incident that might have unhinged 
some drivers with less resolve. 

“That wasn’t the first flip I’ve ever 
had,” he said. “I don’t get scared from 


it. It doesn’t rough me up. It doesn’t 
bother me. Thankfully, I was unin¬ 
jured, other than a stiff neck for a 
couple of days, so that also helps.” 

Larson said it’s the problems on the 
track, like accidents that left him 39th 
in Texas and 37th at Richmond this 
season, that stick with him. 

Things began looking up at Dover 
this month with a third-place finish. 
He followed with another top-10 at 
Kansas to head to Charlotte with a be¬ 
lief things were improving. 

“We definitely haven’t started off 
like we wanted to,” said Larson’s crew 
chief, Chad Johnston. “But normally, 
we start off pretty well and don’t wind 
up finishing well. So hopefully we’re 
on pace to kind of hit our stride to 
where we’re stringing together some 
finishes and competing for wins.” 
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INDIANAPOLIS 500 


One-shot drivers see race as launching pad 


For some, Indy 500 
is only their first or 
second race of year 

By Michael Marot 

Associated Press 

INDIANAPOLIS—Sage Karam carried 
the burden of an entire team into his final 
four-lap qualifying attempt last weekend. 

He could extend his season by putting 
Dennis Reinbold’s No. 24 car into the In¬ 
dianapolis 500 starting grid. Or he could 
go home and wait 12 months for another 
chance. 

Karam delivered in the last-row shoot¬ 
out, qualifying 31st with a win-or-go-home 
mentality that has become a theme for 
the drivers who show up at the track an¬ 
nually with only one or two races on their 
schedule. 

“I think that’s why I was so emotional 
after (qualifying),” Karam said Wednes¬ 
day. “I was feeling a lot of pressure because 
I waited a whole year to get back to Indy. I 
did so much to get ready and I didn’t want 
all this stuff to go for nothing. Also Dennis 
has never had a car that failed to make the 
race. I didn’t want to be the first.” 

The 24-year-old Karam came up clutch 
with an average speed of 227.740 mph, 
putting him ahead of 2016 pole-winner 
and series regular James Hinchcliffe. It 
also put him ahead of two-time Formula 
One champion Fernando Alonso, who got 
bumped out of Sunday’s race. 

A relieved Karam started screaming 
into the team radio before crossing the 
yard of bricks on his final lap and nearly 
broke down in a post-qualifying news 
conference. 

Not every one-off driver winds up in 
such a high-stakes situation. 

Three-time race winner Helio Castro- 
neves will make his 10th attempt at a re¬ 
cord-tying fourth Indy 500 win from the 
No. 12 starting spot Sunday. 

Oriol Servia continues to chase the elu¬ 
sive win that would make him an instant 
star in his native Spain. 

And Karam and teammate JR Hildeb¬ 
rand are trying to help Reinbold generate 
enough to transition to running IndyCars 
full-time. 

The challenges are different, too. 

At 31, Hildebrand is the 2011 Indy run¬ 
ner-up who acknowledges he’s adjusted 
his mentality to his new job after previ¬ 
ous stints as both a full-time and part-time 
driver in the series. Hildebrand has com¬ 
peted in only one or two races five of the 
last six years. 

“I think you look at racing in a little dif¬ 
ferent way when you’re only racing once,” 
he said before qualifying 21st. “In some 
ways, it makes it easier because you can 
have a much more focused approach. But 
it’s also impacted how I think about my ag¬ 
gression level during the race.” 

Castroneves is a relative newcomer to 
this form of racing. 

A year ago, the popular Brazilian com¬ 
peted only two times in Indy cars — mak¬ 
ing his season debut on Indianapolis’ road 
course and his season finale two weeks 
later on the Brickyard’s historic oval. That’s 
the plan Team Penske followed again this 
year, and it’s the intended plan for 2020. 

For now, Castroneves finds himself in an 
ideal situation. He’s working with a deep- 
pocketed team he knows, on a track he 


Conor Daly qualified at No. 11 at 228.617 mph for Sunday’s Indianapolis 500 at Indianapolis Motor Speedway. 

^ I think that’s why I was so emotional after 
(qualifying). I was feeling a lot of pressure because I 
waited a whole year to get back to Indy, f 

Sage Karam 

Qualified 31st for the Indy 500 on his four-lap qualifying attempt last week 


loves and with data he understands better 
than most. Yet it can be tricky, as Castro¬ 
neves found out last year when he crashed 
after completing 145 laps and finished a 
career-worst 27th. 

“I’m glad I’m with the same team be¬ 
cause I’m comfortable with so many phas¬ 
es of it, starting with the seat and what 
you have on the steering wheel and the 
language with the engineer,” Castroneves 
said. “At some point, muscle memory kicks 
in and the good news is that everyone is 
running their first oval of the season here 
so you’re not too far behind.” 


For drivers like Karam and Conor Daly, 
they know they must succeed at Indianap¬ 
olis to get back in the game full-time. 

In Karam’s case, he has a whole team 
counting on him, too. 

“Doing well in the Indy 500, that’s where 
it all starts,” Karam said. “It’s the biggest 
race in the world. If you win the race it 
would not only be a career changer for me, 
it would be a team changer for DRR and 
the boys to be able to go and do more races. 
Dennis has made this his life’s dream, to 
win it, and I want to fulfill that for him and 
that team.” 



Photos by Michael Conroy/AP 



JR Hildebrand qualified 21st for Sunday’s 
race with a top speed of 227.908 mph. 
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INDIANAPOLIS 500 



Mario Andretti smiles at Texas Motor Speedway in Fort Worth, Texas in 2011. Andretti won the 
Indianapolis 500 in 1969, and his family’s fortunes since have become an enduring part of the race. 
There has never been another Andretti victory, with the famiiy going O-for-68 since Mario’s win, though 
his son Michael has won the race five times as a team owner. 

Andretti savoring golden 
anniversary of 500 win 


By the numbers 
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29 

IndyCar starts by 

Career Indycar 
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Andretti. He won 

victories for 

Indianapolis 

67 poles and led 

Andretti, second 

500 starts for 

7,595 laps — all 

all-time behind 

Andretti. He won 

series records. 

A.J. Foyt (67). 

once, in 1969. 


Endure: Tradition still 
big draw for race fans 


FROM BACK PAGE 

and “Back Home Again in Indi¬ 
ana,” the balloon release and the 
ceremonial flyover. 

Fans like it that way, too. They 
know what to expect every Me¬ 
morial Day weekend in India¬ 
napolis, whether it means sitting 
with the movers and shakers in 
the famed pagoda overlooking 
the front stretch, or moving and 
shaking with the common folk in 
the aptly name “Snake Pit.” 

Yet the stunning failure of two- 
time world champion Fernan¬ 
do Alonso and his well-funded 
McLaren team to qualify for this 
year’s race has led some to push 
for guaranteed starting spots 
in the 33-car field, a move that 
would jeopardize another Indy 
500 tradition: Bump day. 

“Certainly the drama of that, 
that’s a draw I would think,” said 
1986 winner Bobby Rahal, now a 
team owner. “I think clearly the 
more qualifiers that make the at¬ 
tempts, the more drama there is, 
the more interest there is.” 

But as Hunter-Reay points out, 
there are plenty of traditions that 
have changed or disappeared in 
the lead-up to the 103rd running 
of “The Greatest Spectacle in 
Racing” this Sunday. 

Some have been the simple 
result of changing times. Some 
have been mistakes, others have 
occurred for good reason. And in 
some cases, traditions have sim¬ 
ply disappeared. 

Take the old Indianapolis Motor 
Speedway Motel, that green-and- 
white ode to the 1960s that once 
stood outside Turn 2. James Gar¬ 
ner and Paul Newman would stay 
there when they arrived in town 
for the race, back in the days be¬ 
fore luxury motorhomes and high- 
priced, high-rise hotel suites. 

The building had begun to 
decay long before it was torn down 
a decade ago. And while the area 
around the speedway undergoes 
redevelopment, the IMS Motel is 
now just a page in history. 

So, too, are some of the iconic 
names and voices of the prerace 
ceremonies. 

For so many years, Indiana na¬ 
tive Florence Henderson — Mrs. 
Brady, to an entire generation 
— lent the vocals to the National 
Anthem, “God Bless America” or 
“America the Beautiful.” If bari¬ 
tone was more your flavor, there 
was Jim Nabors — ahem, Gomer 
Pyle — singing “Back Home 
Again in Indiana.” 

Both of them are gone now, 
Henderson dying just months 
after her final appearance in 2016 
and Nabors following her in 2017. 
But the echoes of their voices live 
on for many race fans to this day. 

“I went with my wife to the 
French Open for 15 years, and we 
would hurry home from Roland 
Garros and watch the Indy 500 
and listen to Jim Nabors, and my 
wife would cry,” said Mark Miles, 
the longtime ATP executive and 
now the chief executive of Hul- 
man & Company, which owns the 
speedway. 

Miles grew up in Indianapolis. 


I went with my wife 
to the French Open 
for 15 years, and we 
wouid hurry home from 
Roiand Garros to watch 
the Indy 500 and iisten 
to Jim Nabors, and my 
wife wouid cry. 7 

Mark Miles 

longtime ATP executive and now the 
chief executive of Hulman & Company, 
Indianapolis Motor Speedway owners 


He remembers listening to the 
race on transistor radios at family 
gatherings as a kid. Later on, he 
would skip school and hide in the 
trunk of his friend’s car with the 
cases of beer so that they could 
catch hour upon hour of practice 
on warm spring days. 

He also remembers the origi¬ 
nal “Snake Pit,” the rowdy sec¬ 
tion of the infield in Turn 1 where 
few people cared about what hap¬ 
pened on the track. For them, it 
was an intoxicating mixture of 
bikers and beer, streakers on hot, 
sunny days and mudwrestling on 
cold, wet afternoons. 

That tradition began to die out 
in the 1980s, shortly after a fan 
died during the partying and the 
track took steps to create a more 
family friendly environment. But 
a new “Snake Pit” has emerged 
in Turn 3, often featuring well- 
known music acts performing 
on a large stage throughout the 
weekend. 

“That’s an example of keeping 
with tradition but innovating,” 
Miles said. “This ‘Snake Pit’ is 
different but it has a lot in com¬ 
mon: its craziness, its name, the 
young people who go there.” 

Another tradition that changed 
for the better came in 1977, when 
Janet Guthrie became the first 
woman to qualify for the Indy 
500. Tony Hulman, who had 
bought the racetrack and resur¬ 
rected the race after World War 
II, would always announce, “Gen¬ 
tlemen, start your engines!” 

Even after Guthrie qualified, 
Hulman confided to a sponsor 
that he would stick with the script 
because the mechanics actually 
started the engines, and all the 
mechanics were men. 

It was Guthrie’s friend, Kay 
Bignotti, who came up with a 
solution. 

“She said, ‘We can’t let Tony get 
away with this. I have a USAC me¬ 
chanic’s license. I’ve been around 
the sport all my life. I’ll start your 
engine,”’ Guthrie said. “So Tony 
had to change his tune.” 

These days, the command is 
“Drivers, start your engines.” 

Tony George, the chairman of 
Hulman & Company, has been 
delivering it the past few years. 
He’s the grandson of Tony Hul¬ 
man, keeping the seminal mo¬ 
ment of race day in the family. 

After all, the Indy 500 is all 
about traditions — those that live 
and those that fade away. 


By Michael Marot 

Associated Press 

INDIANAPOLIS — Mario An¬ 
dretti sees the reminders of 1969 
everywhere these days. 

His face, his race car num¬ 
ber, that familiar STP logo, they 
all appear on an endless array 
of shirts and jackets, clocks and 
flags, posters and coasters. Mario 
Andretti Drive has temporarily 
replaced the Washington Street 
sign in downtown Indianapolis. 
Fans driving through the main 
gate to Indianapolis Motor Speed¬ 
way’s infield will pass large ban¬ 
ners commemorating the 50th 
anniversary of Andretti’s first and 
only Indianapolis 500 win. Any¬ 
one who strolls through Gasoline 
Alley needs a metal badge with 
Andretti’s image to get inside. 

When he’s not busy signing 
autographs, posing for photos or 
taking fans for a ride in IndyCar’s 
two-seater, there are countless 
interview requests. 

At age 79, one of the greatest 
drivers in racing history is re¬ 
vered as much today as he was all 
those years ago. 

“I know it’s special to him,” 
said Michael Andretti, the old¬ 
est of Mario’s three children. “I 
think it’s so cool he appreciates it, 
to see him get honored like this. 
You know it was the most popular 
win he ever had.” 

Super Mario celebrated many 
victories during a career that 
first began as a secret from the 
parents who moved the family 
from Italy to the United States in 
1955. 

But his career has largely been 
defined by what happened in his 


SOURCE: Associated Press 

29 Indy 500 starts — and that un¬ 
likely trip to victory lane. 

“What this race brings to you 
careerwise, it’s worth it,” the 
elder Andretti said. 

He finished third as a rookie in 
1965 then won Indy’s pole each of 
the next two years. After a piston 
problem forced him out just two 
laps into the 1968 race, he re¬ 
turned to the Brickyard in 1969 
as the favorite. 

The expectations suddenly 
changed when a horrific crash in 
practice left Andretti with facial 
burns and forced him into a back¬ 
up car without the Lotus engine 
he brought to the track. He start¬ 
ed second alongside pole-sitter 
A. J. Foyt and next to another for¬ 
mer race winner, Bobby Unser. 

Somehow, through everything, 
Andretti was able to nurse the car 
across the bricks before anyone 
else. His finish time of 3:11:14.71 
was the fastest in race history by 
nearly five minutes. 

The family’s fortunes since 


have become an enduring part of 
the race. There has never been 
another Andretti victory. 

Andretti made 24 more Indy 
starts and never again reached 
victory lane. 

Like pretty much every May 
since 1965, the Andretti family 
is gathering in Indianapolis and 
there is fresh attention for Ma¬ 
rio’s win amid some tough times. 

Mario’s wife. Dee Ann, died 
from a heart attack in July. 
They were married in 1961. His 
nephew, John Andretti, is going 
through a second battle with 
colon cancer. 

Inside the Andretti Autosport 
hospitality tent and amid all the 
banter between crew members 
and drivers, Mario Andretti had 
a quiet moment to realize just 
how golden this anniversary is for 
himself and his family. 

“I’m enjoying the heck out of 
everything for all the obvious rea¬ 
sons,” Mario Andretti said. “It’s 
fun.... I’m still living the dream.” 
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Hit the 
Bricks 
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Some may endure while 
others fade, but tradition 
remains the bedrock of 
the Indianapolis 500 

By Dave Skretta 
Associated Press 

INDIANAPOLIS 

R yan Hunter-Reay has been 
around long enough to re¬ 
member when the India¬ 
napolis 500 was the true 
culmination of the “Month 
of May,” when fans would file through 
the old turnstiles each day during the 
multi-week buildup to the biggest one- 
day sporting event in the world. 

“You had two different qualifying 
weekends,” the 2014 champion recalled, 
“and I really felt like that is what Indy 
deserved, to be spread out that way, and 
to have the story lines drawn out. 

“You could take your time learning to 
get the speed out of the car. I enjoyed 
that,” Hunter-Reay added, almost wist¬ 
fully. “Now it feels like a fire drill, a 
rush, all packed into a week.” 

More than just about any other 
event, though, the Indy 500 is built 
upon tradition. 

There’s the three-wide 
starting grid at the 
start of the 
race, and the 
milk given to 
the winner in 
Victory Lane at 
the end of it. The 
original yard of 
bricks still marks 
the start-finish line, 
and all the pre-race 
pageantry still evokes 
the very essence of 
Americana — the singing 
of “God Bless America” 

SEE ENDURE ON PAGE 63 
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